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The blessed damozel leanM out 
From tbe gold bar of beaven ; 

Her ejes were deeper tban tbe deptb 
Of waters stillM at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand. 

And the stars in her hoir were seven, 

• • • • • 

And still sbe bowM berself^ and stoop'd 

Out of tbe circling cbarm, 
Until ber bosom inast bave made 

Tbe bar sbe lean'd on warm. 
And tbe lilies lay as if asleep 

Along ber bended arm. 

■ • • • • 

And uow 
Sbe spoke tbrongb tbe still weatber, 
Her voice was like tbe voice tbe stars 
Had wben tbey sang togetber. 



Dants Gabbiel Bossbtti. 
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(EngliBh anb Jwnch ^rteranj5 at tht Crhnt», 



• BY A VIRGINIAN WHO SERVED WITII LEE. 



** We hâve fouglit such a fight for a day and a night, 
As may never be fought again 1 
We hâve won great glory, my men ! 
And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 
We die — does it matter when?" 
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BABY EUE. 



PART I. 

CAMP AND GAREISON. 



CHAPTER I. 

So ril not Beek nor sue her, 
But l'il leave my glory to woo her. 
And l'il stand like a child beside. 
And from behind the purple prida 

l'il lifb my eyes unto her, 

And I shàll not be denied. 

SiDKET DOBBLL. 

" It Î8 hard to leave without seeing ber, without a word of 
farewell. Yet it is the right and honourable thîng for 
me to do." 

The words were uttered unconscîouslj, as the speaker 
turned into Pennsylvania Avenue. 

" Hillo, Leszinksky, in travelling rîg ? Where the 
devil are you going, thîs night of ail others ? I had 
heard of jour return from Albemarle this aflternoon, 
and was sure I should meet jou at the Corcorans' at 
Miss Cartaret's birthday bail." 

"No, I cannot go. I was on my way to look you 
up. I leave to-night for the West. I bave despatches 
from the Secretary for Newport and St. Louis." 

" Oh, then I suppose you bave made your adieux to 
* rare, fair, queenly Margaret.' '* 

''No, I bave not seen ber for the last two weeks. 
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Part of the time» as you know, I was in Albemarle. 
You did not know, however, that it was a farewell visit. 
I am transferred to the dragoons. I join in St. Louis, 
and we shall leave immediatelj for service on the fron- 
tier." 

" You ? Why, I thought you were a fixture in Wash- 
ington. A cousin of the Secretary, and ordered to the 
plains ? Hang it ! What good are relations ? If the 
War Department serve you such sauce, what on earth 
will they do with a poor devil like me ? " 

" You are a lucky youngster, Carsou, and so will fare 
better than you deservé. My going will make a vacancy 
that may sweep you with the tide to fortune." 

" Sweep me down a gutter into the Potomac more 
likely ! I only wanted to stay in Washington if you were 
hère. It was a touch-and-go that brought me through 
the West Point squeeze last year, after you left. Your 
sermons and sister Mary's praying were the spurs that 
carried me up the home-stretch. And now, when I 
bave a shoulder-strap, if l'm not with you to learn to 
crow your fashion, the devil will be sure to find me a 
spécial tutor." 

*' If you would like to go with me out on the plains, 
youngster, mend your manners and your speech, and I 
will try my interest with the Secretary. If you are not 
in a hurry for the bail, come with me now. I am to 
stop at his house on my way to the station." 

On under the lamps walked the young comrades. 
Stanislaus Leszinksky, then just twenty-two years old, 
but aged before his time by the burden of care he had 
taken in his boyhood from the frail, thin hands of his 
mother, and later from his grandfather, Judge Mason, 
who bent under the weight of sorrows and debts, — debts 
the payment of which seemed hopeless aflter the âight of 
a dishonest agent, who not only took with him aU the 
money in his handF, but had induced Judge Mason to 
sign acceptances, which had left the trustful gentle- 
man so embarrassed that even the home place must go, 
where he had been bom, and where his daughter had 
lived with him during her short girlhood and early, 
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cruslied womanhood. Stanislaus Leszinksky was at tbat 
time in the second year of bis staj at West Point. The 
boy's first impulse bad been to resign and seek some new 
and more rapid way of advance to fortune. But a Wash* 
ington banker, wbo was the beaviest creditor as well as tbe 
Personal friend of Judge Mason, dissuaded bim. Large- 
hearted and gênerons, witb a quick, clear insigbt into the 
cbaracters and capabilities of men, Mr. Corcorau ad- 
yised bis joung friend to stay in tbe army, wbere ail bis 
natural likiugs and tastes beld bim, and to accept from 
tbe banker, as a loan, enougb to clear tbe name and tbe 
borne of bis grandfatber; and in tbe years to corne to 
liberate bimself from tbis engagement by strict and close 
economy. Mr. Corcoran knew tbe cbaracter of Stanis- 
laus Leszinksky; knew tbe resolution, tbe bonesty, tbe 
fidelity tbat must now be tried by tbe constant burning 
of petty tbings : but be was sure tbe gold was pure and 
the fire reûning. 

Tbe boy accepted more willingly because be remom- 
bered anotber source of assistance wbicb Mr. Corcoran 
bad forgotten, a gift sent by a royal relative, tbrougb 
General Lafayette, to the Yirginian Leszinksky,* at the 
time of tbe marquises Jast visit to America, — a minia- 
ture portrait of King Stanislaus, set in superb brilliants, 
wbicb bis fatber bad given to bis motber as a wedding 
gift, and wbicb sbe bad kept tbrougb many needs for 
ber boy. 

During Stanislaus Leszinksky's sbort leave of absence 
at tbat time, be bad donc mucb to ligbten the weight of 
bis grandfatber's anxiety, and to establisb bimself in tbe 
respect and regard of ail bis grandfatber's creditors. 
Tbe diamonds bad been unset and disposed of, and the 
miniature itself was left witb the banker to be kept, if 
Stanislaus Leszinksky sbould die suddenly, in lieu of a 
small balance still owing. 

So tbe brilliants tbat were worth a knight's ransom 
did knigbtly service : they saved the pledged bonour of 
a Yirginian gentleman, and bought from tbat terrible 

^ SeeAppcndix. 
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task-master, Debt, tlie freedom of the last of the Masons 
of Mount Hope. 

From that time until he graduated the young cadet 
had to leam the hardest of ail lessons to the young,-— 
not onlj a resolute refusai of self, but something more 
difficult, the resolute refusai of a self represented by 
others. The libéral hand was empty, — ^so empty that 
the geuerous heart often ached sorely from îts inabîlity 
to give. Added to this, the boy was proud and réticent: 
so, lîke many another noble soûl, he was misjudged and 
undervalued. Youth is a stem lawgiver, rareîy excusîng 
and never extenuating ; it takes into account only facts 
that are patent to sight: causes are too remote for îts 
surface philosophy. Every old officer who remembers 
West Point will remember how irksome was any little 
economy he was compelled to practise there» and how 
impossible it would hâve seemed to him then, to live on 
the actually necessary. This Stanislaus Leszinksky 
did; consequently, those of hîs companîons who knew 
him slightly judged slightingly. 

The professors knew better, but their attentions and 
well-intended comments on Leszinksky's prudence were, 
to the unthinkÎDg youug prodigals whom want had not 
discipHued, additional proofs of the parsimonious mean- 
ness with which they had credited him. 

Only a pure heart — only a calm, brave, patient soûl — 
could hâve lived through this false estimate and gathered 
no bittemess. It seems like telling the story of our 
hero in one sentence to say he lived it down, and per- 
fected and completed his own character in the living. 
We lay stress upon completed. Character is more fre- 
quently perfected than completed; perfection may be 
reached through the wearing martyrdom of care and 
suffering, but the broad whole of a complète character 
keeps the wholesome sweetness of childhood's trust and 
faith, the enthusiastic hope and ambition of youth, the 
broader beliefs and charities of mature knowledge, 
shriued on the innermost altar, where Wisdom waits for 
Expérience to light the torches. 

"No comrade had been more true to Stainslaus Les- 
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zînksky daring the days of his patient endurance than 
blaffy blostering, bollet-headed William Carson. The 
boy was a year yonnger in grade. He had corne from a 
plain Western family; bat the men of his race had been 
fighting pioneers, and, thongh nnlettered and rude in 
manner, had the innate pluck and manliness which make 
ft gallant yeoman the fit friend and trusty comrade of 
the chivalric and high-bom gentleman. 

In his first hazing difficulties at " the Point," Carson 
fought his tormentors like a young Turk. True to the 
inherited instinct of the old Indian fighter, that even 
then waked in hîm, he disdained complaint or outcry 
when overpowered. His hearty cuffs and heavy 
kicks had changed the fun of his tormentors to 
cruel earnest. Humanity had succumbed to the ani- 
mal nature; the pained brutes rushed upon a prey 
now helpless, and avenged the victors upon the van- 
quished. 

Leszinksky, coming in, tried reason; but when reason 
could not get a hearing, he tried, with better effect, 
hard knocks. Carson had both pluck and endurance. 
The first brought hîm to his knees beside his rescuer, 
the second helped him fight there. It was two against 
twenty, and one of them nearly down; but of the two, one 
defended his insulted young manhood, whilst the other 
bravely cbampioned the right. So the two triumpbed ; or, 
to speak more truly, they gave their opponents time and 
opportun ity to rehumanize. The brute half in humanity 
stopped in its blind cruelty, the manly half began to 
reason. Carson, with twice his pluck, and four times his 
strength, never could bave morally so afiected them. But 
the physical courage of his ally had better backing than 
mère endurance. The battle fiash in the clear grey eyes 
had in it a lightning of scorn that pierced into and 
through the soûls of his antagonists. The shame in 
their soûls fought for him. As the brute nature was 
cowed and silenced, humanity asserted itself; a few 
dropped out of the mêlée and waited ; the others fought 
less heartily. One awakened sinner cried, '' Shame î " 
The consciences of others assented; ail but two fell 
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back. Thafc was ail they would do ; that was their com- 
promise with conscience. 

But that was enough. Ajax on his knees butted one 
with that bullet-head of his uutîl he had a stomachful 
of arguments for peace; whilst the young demi-god who 
fought on the side of Ajax against oppression knocked 
down the other. Then human nature showed still 
aaother of its kaleidoscopic turns. The vanquished 
twentj cheered the two victors, and, assis ting Ajax to 
rise, found him with a badlj sprained ankle. Never 
was cub more spoilt than that one was in the curing; 
but the spoiling was wholesome. It was the ** little go " 
which passed him " Grentleman." 

So under the lamps walked thèse two friends, — 
strangely assorted, it is true, contrastiug in ail quali- 
ties except manliness: that was their plane of equalitj. 
The fraternitj was now a thing of habit; an affection 
grown so strong that it needed no expression in words; 
stronger from the différence in their natures. Unlike 
the attractive différence which in lover and loved charms 
through its supplemental qualitj, this was an entire 
différence — almost an antagonism — of character, har- 
monized through an affection which on one side was 
blind dévotion, and on the other a clear-sighted over- 
looking of faults that hid virtues. 

The Secretarj promised that Carson should soon join 
his frieud. At the station thej parted; a pressure of 
the hand, and then a last word from Leszinksky. 
*' Carson, I think jou know how much I care for Miss 
Car tare t. You do not know that two week s ago her 
guardian, Judge Cartaret, refused me permission to 
address her, — hinted that her fortune attracted. As he 
is a gentleman, I présume he told her both request and 
refusai; since then I am silenced if she is silent. So I 
asked to be exchanged. I cannot staj in Washington. 
You see now why I go." 

" Yes. God bless youl Good-bye. I will folio w you 
as soon as they let me." 

" Good-bye. Tell her I hâve gone." 

« Yes." 
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And then, as his friend whîrled oui of sight in the dark 
DÎght, the faithful fellow turned witb a sad heart to the 
bail, which was now onlj a painful thing, for he too 
loved Margaret Cartaret. But not an instant did he 
hesitate. His own love must be put awaj: his friend*8 
cause, his friend's trust, were everything. Later in the 
night he led Margaret into the conservatory. 

" You are sad, Mr. Carsou." 

'* Yes, Miss Cartaret; for mj friend Leszinkskj bas 
to-night left for frontier service." 

'^ Left ? " And the statelj head bent, and the hand 
on his arm trembled. 

'* Did you know that your guardîan had refused him 
permission to address you ? " 

** Certainly not. I did not know he had asked 
it." 

"1 am very glad i/ou did not send him to his 
death." 

" I ? — send him to his death I " And the fair face 
grew pale, and the trembling increased. 

** It would be that if you refused him. I know Les- 
zinksky well. He loves you as few men could love, — 
deeply, tenderly, — and witb him love lives for ever. He 
may live away from you, silenced by your guardian's 
taunt, but he will never forget you, Miss Cartaret; and 
that love being hopeless would send him careless of life 
into every battla" 

** My guardian's taunt ? " and tbe blue eyes blazed at 
Carson. 

"Yes; that being penniless he sought your fortune. 
But do you know how and why he is penniless. Miss 
Cartaret ? " 

" No ; tell me." 

" To save his grandfather's name from a shade of dis- 
honour; to save tbe home where his mother was born. 
Ask Mr. Corcoran. He will tell you the story. And 
this is the man your guardian suspects, — dishonours 
witb his suspicion." 

" I am not responsible for my guardian. Will you 
apologize to your friend for me ? Say if I had known 
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tbis he sliould not hâve left without seeing me — if — 

if mj invitation would hâve broaght bim." 

• ••••• 

Off in tbe rapidlj growing distance the lover was 
Baying to bis beart : " If I coald onlj bave said fare- 
well — could only bave asked ber to wait for wbat tbe 
years migbt bring! But now sbe must bear of me 
througb deeds. God give me the chance, I pray ! Let 
glory woo ber for me." 



CHAPTER II. 

The green on the trees looks far greener than ever, 
And tbe linnets are singing, '* True lovers don't sever." 

Thohas Davis. 

ËARLT in tbe spring of 1842 Margaret Cartaret, 
having left " Tbe Cedars," below Richmond, three 
days before with only ber maid as travelling companion, 
reacbed Lynchburg, wbere sbe was to join Major 
Andersen and bis daughter on tbeir way to Mempbis. 
Two weeks earlier, on ber coming of âge, sbe bad 
written Stanislaus Leszinksky that sbe was willing to 
accept bis fortune if be declined bers, adding, '^ You 
will iind me in Memphis by tbe Ist of May, at tbe 
bouse of my fatber's old friend. Major Natbanicl Ander- 
sen. If you cannot bave leave to corne to Mempbi&, I 
am sure my friends will accompany me to Fort Smith." 

It was in the tîme of tbe old stage-coacbes, wben tbe 
small discomforts of travel only gave additional zest to 
tbe cbarm of mountain and valley. At tbree o*clock in 
tbe morning after Miss Cartaret's arrivai in Lynchburg, 
our party took tbe places Major Andersen bad secured 
for them, amidst tbe confusion attendant on sucb an 
early start 

Tbe lanterns were burnîng brigbtly, tbe borses stamp- 
ing with impatience, — for at that day tbe borses of 
tbe " Mountain Line," as it was called, were nearly ail 
tboroughbred; dogs were yelping; negroes callîng and 
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laughîog in tbe deligbt of parting grataities; whîlst, 
above ail, tbe tbroned coacbman in a triumpb of skill 
beld tbe lines in one band^ and in tbe otber tbe musical 
bom tbat woke tbe early ecboes^ telling sleepj burgbers 
of bis departure. Wben tbe ligbts faded be placed bis 
tin treasure in a rougb leatbern case, until a ten miles 
mn brougbt tbem near tbe post stables. Tben again 
tbe mellow notes woke tbe countrj, and tbe sleepj 
passengers stretcbed tbemselves in tbe glow of tbe 
newlj risen sun. 

Post-boys and manager were alert at everj stable, and 
in five minutes witb a fresb team tbe beavj coacb was 
winding up tbe rockj steeps, or rusbing in a rattling 
gallop into tbe mists of tbe valleys. 

Twenty miles to breakfast was tbe usual run; and 
steaming coffee, bot waffles, and juicj yenison bad a 
relisb unknown to tbe modem victims of railway travel. 

A few days* rest at tbe Wbite and Blue Sulpbur 
SpringSy a sbort stay at tbe Falls of tbe Kanawba, 
another at tbe foot of tbe Sweet Spring Mountain, 
wbicb rocky road bad sbaken Major Anderson's goût 
into a fit of live fury, brougbt our travellers to tbe Obio 
Biver at Guyandotte. 

Until tbeir arrivai at tbe Hawk's Nest tbe major's 
patience bad been sorely tried by bis forced attendance, 
in tbeir mountain climbs, upon bis daugbter and Miss 
Cartaret Tbey needs must walk wben tbe slow-going 
coacb crept up tbe mountain beigbts. Tbey were aided 
and abetted by bints from tbe driver of cross patbs and 
sbort cuts. Tbe mountain laurel and boneysuckles were 
in tbeir early fiower, and tbere were armfuls of trailing 
yines and masses of bloom to carry, until tbeir coUected 
treasures made a véritable lady's bower of tbe lumbering 
coacb. 

At tbe Hawk's Nest a pitying Providence sent tbe 
major belp. 

As our party descended from tbe coacb, wbicb waited 
wbile tbey walked up tbe wood patb tbat led to tbis most 
picturesque of mountain views, tbey saw immediately 
before tbem, on tbe roadside, one of tbose crazy vebicles 
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kept as hackney carnages in the mountain towns. Thîs 
partîcular one had liyed through décades. In its better 
dajs ît had been the pride and glorj of some old countrj 
family. Hung high over dingy yellow wheels, with 
its sÛk-lined Morocco curtains in fringed tatters, the 
door open, and a succession of rusty steps iinfolded, 
it told a taie of* change and fallen fortune. The horses 
were sony jades; and the driver, with his scant locks 
of white wool, fitly matched the antîquated équipage. 
He was busj cutting withes of saplings and twistîug 
them into a rope to tie up a broken spring. As Miss 
Cartaret passed him, touched hj his look of patient en- 
deavour as he whittled away with an old broken knife, 
she took her own from her pocket and gave him. 

^* Thankee, marm ; " and he doffed his torn hat and 
bowed low before her. " l's desprit obleeged. l's most 
dazed wîd dese breaks. We's donc broke down fo' 
times comin' from Mount Hope. De folks I brung ar' up 
dar at de Ness, an' Fs trjin' to patch her once mo' so 
she'll hold ont to de tavern down dar at de foot ob de 
mountain whar dej's gwine to take de stage." 

" Very well, keep the knife ; it may help you home." 

" Lord bless you, mistis ! You don't mean to guv it 
to me ? " 

'' Tes, keep ît, and my maîd will give you a snack : 
that's hungry work for an old man." 

" De Lord lub you, mistis — an' he do ; but I ain't no 
kashun for yittles. De white folks dat's wîd me is got 
plenty, an' dey's mighty good 'bout dat, but you see l's 
doue broke alî de knife de gemmun had. Dis one is a 
beauty for sho ! 'Pears like I never will want to stop 
thankin' yer." 

" Oh, you are welcome. I hope it will bring you 
luck." 

" Dunno 'bout dat. Cum to dat I mus* guv you sum- 
fin fur it — jis fur luck, you know. Mus' do it, 



mum." 



She stopped, amused, whilst he searched his pockets, 
drawing out a motley collection of fragments. 

" H€»h, marm ; heah is de very gif I orter guv you. 
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mîstis. It Î8 a habt mj young marster eut las' tîme he 
was home. It's mighty pretty far a cherry-stone." 

" Tbank you ; it îs beautifully eut. Good-bye." 

Having relieved a superstition and lifted a sensé of 
obligation, Margaret Cartaret bastened to joîn tbe party 
wbo waited. Tbeîr patb ended in a clearing on one side 
of tbe mountain summit, wbere a bold eliff jutted ont 
until it bung over tbe river wbîcb wonnd around tbe base 
of tbe mountain, like a silyer tbread buudreds of feet 
below. In tbe opposite mountaiu, faciug tbe eliffs, were 
clefts in tbe cbaiu, now opening înto yalleys, tben nar- 
rowing into ravines, tbrougb wbicb two otber streams 
came to join tbe one beneatb. 

On tbe edge of tbe overbangiug rock ealled tbe 
** Hawk*s Nest " grew a serub pine, and as tbe party 
gained tbe clearing, Margaret Cartaret, wbo was in 
advance, caugbt by tbe weird attraction of tbe dizzy 
beigbt, fascinated by tbe subtle cbarm tbat waits tbe 
unwary npon tbe tbresbold of tbe Infinité, walked to tbe 
very edge, catcbing uneoDseionsly at tbe frail support of 
tbe waving bougbs of tbe little pine, as sbe bent over to 
look down. As tbe party came into tbe cleariug tbey 
saw ber danger. 

Miss Andersen was about to cry ont, wben a band was 
gently placed over ber moutb, and a voice said in a low, 
warnîng tone,— 

"Husb! One ery, and you send ber to a borrible 
deatb." 

Leavîng ber trembling witb tbe repression of feeling, 
tbe stranger was almost instantly bebind Miss Cartaret. 
Catcbing ber firmly in bis arms be drew ber ont of 
danger ; and tben only did sbe realize ber near risk of 
destruction. 

From tbat moment. Major Anderson's troubles grew 
ligbter. William Carson, wbo, witb bis sister Mary, 
waa the temporary owner of the antique vehicle which 
bad brougbt tbem tbus far on tbeir way West, after a 
week's visit at Judge Mason's, gladly took on bis 
sturdy sboulders tbe load of care tbat was infiaming tbe 
major's goût and embittering a naturally sweet temper. 
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Uncle Abram turned back wlthont having to go to " de 
foot ob de mouutain.'* Seeing Miss Cartaret pale and 
trembling, the grateful old man asked Carson the cause. 
Hearing of her risk on the Hawk's Nest, — 

'' It's de Lord save her. I knowed she was one o' Hîs 
pet chillan. £ seed ît in her face when she gar me dis 
knife, an' sho naf dat haht dat Marse Stan cat bas 
brought her luck a'readj ; dat's why jou was privleeged 
to cotch her from 'straction. An' now mebbj she's yo' 
fortshun, Mr. Carson." 

" No, Uncle Abram ; I can tell 70a somethîng better. 
She is joar Master Stan's sweetheart, and she is on her 
way to Memphis to many him. Major Andersen haa 
JQSt told me." 

'' Bless de Lord, dat I guv her dat haht ! It save her 
far Marse Stan sho. Won't jovl please tôle him 'bout it, 
sir ?" 

Carson promised, and the old man busied himself 
changing the luggage to the stage, and arranging for 
his retam alone. When the coach, with its two new 
passengers settled into place, was about to start, he came 
to the window where Margaret's pale face was resting 
against a cashion. 

" I mus' say good-bye, my young mistis. Mr. Carson's 
donc tôle me 'bout you an' Marse Stan. You didn't know 
I b'ionged to defamily when I guv you dat haht of Marse 
Stan's. You see it was de Lord's doin's, for you's one 
o' His angels dat He sen's sometîmes when dey's wanted 
bad, and He knows, mistis, how de family has suffered 
sorely since oie marster was bankrupped, an* you'U let 
us die easy, us oie uns, fur you'U bring Marse Stan 
home to us to de New G^ruzlum. l'il tell oie marster. 
I knows it, fur I sees it in yo' sweet face, mistis. 
Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Up on the hill and down in the dale 
And along.the tree-tops over the vale, 

Shining over and over« — 
Low in the g^^ass and high on the hongh, 

Shining over and over. 
world, hâve you ever a lover P 
• • • • • 

And the hill-side beats with my beating heart. 

And the apple-tree blushes ail over, 
And the May-bongh tonch'd me and made me ttart. 
And the wind breathes warm^ like a lover. 

SlDirSY DOBSIX. 

From Gujandotte to Cincinnati the trip was slow. The 
Ohio Riyer was at the low stage of water that asoallj 
précèdes the June rise. The little steamer was heavilj 
loaded, and had tb unship and re-ship part of her freight 
in Crossing the sand-bars, for the jellow ridges were 
nncovered by the washîng of the waves as the wheezing 
little "stem-wheeler " swept down the narrow channel. 

Major Anderson's goût kept him in his state-room, 
the only change possible being to an easy-chair on the 
guards near his door. He had on the trip renewed a 
lang-syne acquaintance with a Kentucky gentleman, an 
excellent cribbage player ; and so in many closely-con- 
tested games he was sometimes able for honrs to forget 
his twinges of pain. His daughter and Miss Cartaret 
were thus left to the companionship and care of the 
Carsons. 

During thèse long détentions on the sand-bars the 
obliging captain of the steamer would send them ashore 
in the yawl. Landing at the nearest farmhouse, when 
no village was in sight, Carson would hire any convey- 
ance to be had, and drive down the river road through 
long stretches of emerald-tinted meadows and blossom- 
ing orchards that covered the slope from the thickly- 
wooded chain of hills to the river-side. 

To the three girls thèse rides, with theîr homely inci- 
dents, made the happiest of holîdays. There were farm- 
house snacks ; breakdowns that left them afoot upon the 
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road ; impromptu luncheons on grassy knolls ; climbs 
up the hiU-Bide to see if the laggard steamer was coming 
through the curves of the beautiful river ; then, as the 
wavy columns of smoke told of its libération, rushes 
downwards, scrambles through hazel bushes, cross-cuts 
to catch in running the early blossoms of May-apple 
and daffodil ; cool, shady walks in lonely paths through 
the tender green overhanging boughs of swamp-wiUows, 
with hands laden with buds and trailing vines ; ventures 
on the slippery sands to points where the yawl could 
land ; trembling balancings on the broad blade of a 
stout oar that bridged the shoal-water Une. 

For William Carson, the purveyor of thèse pleasures, 
this holiday work was a tough trial of honesty. Never 
in ail his after life— in wild Indian fights and desperate 
frontier shifts, or, later, when facing the vétérans of 
Lee as their solid ranks pressed on to victory, or stub- 
bomly resisting the deadly charge of the Stonewall 
Brigade — was Carson's courage more severely tested 
than in this constant attendance npon the woman soon 
to be his friend's wife, whom he was forcing himself to 
regard as a sister. The man's honesty was so true, bis 
friendship so loyal, that in the holding himself to ac- 
count he was a far more rigid moralist than a man of 
more refined sensibility, more subtle sensitiveness, could 
hâve been. There was for him no tampering with 
temptation, no self-excuses for concealed love. The 
strength and iniggedness of his character forced its very 
tendemesses to tear up by the root ail that could ofiend 
his consciousness of right. It hardly needs the telliog 
to know he reached the aim he had set himself, and 
framed in his thought, as one with his friend, the woman 
he had loved. 

Their stops in the mountains and their long déten- 
tions on the sand-bars so delayed our party that they 
amved m Cmcmnati a week after they were due in 
Memphis. As the steamer rounded to at the landinc 
'^nW^Î^^ ?^*^ moming, a pattering shower, that 
. dompled the river under broken rifts of vellow li^ht 
sent the girls down from their point ofvJntgl oX 
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hurrîcane-deck to the sbelter of the guards just as thej 
touched gratings with a newlj-arriyed steamer from 
liouîsville. In tbe crowd of passengers that looked at 
them from the gaards of the down-river boat Margaret 
Cartaret recognized Stanislaus Leszinkskj. A bappj 
ligbt came iato her clear ejes — a deeper colour to the 
bronzed face of the young soldîer. la an instant he 
deared the railing and was bj her side. Mary Carson, 
seeing Miss Anderson's half-sbocked, half-frigbtened 
expression, explained hastilj, ^'It's Lieutenant Les- 
zînkskj. Come." And the levers were left to the first 
tellîng of that old, old storj whose past is coeval with 
the world, whose présent îs the ' sunsbine of earth's 
héritage^ whose future will last through the âges until 
Love and bis brotber Death clasp hands to lead the last 

human soûl through the portais of the infinité. 

• ••••• 

In the glorj of the brightest of May mornings, Stanis- 
laus Leszinksky and Margaret Cartaret were married. 
Never had there been seen in that little chapel at New- 
port a fairer bride or a quieter wedding. Major Ander- 
sen, bis daughter, and Mary Carson, Carson and two 
army officers on duty at Cincinnati, were ail the wit- 
nesses. The bride's guardian and nearest relative, 
Judge Cartaret — a cousin of her father — had made 
Leszinksky's résignation from the army and establish- 
ment at '^ The Cedars " in Virginia, a condition of bis 
consent to the marriage ; for, although légal ly of âge, 
Margaret had no control of her estate until she should 
be twenty-seven, uniess she married with Judge Car- 
taret's consent. She unhesitatingly refused to make this 
request of her lover. With the intuitive, sympathetic 
knowledge born of love, she realized what would be to 
him the humiliation of accepting from her guardian, 
who had thought her fortune an attraction, the custo- 
diansbip of that fortune. She also knew Leszinksky's 
dévotion to his profession, and what it would cost him to 
sacrifice, even for her, the only path in life he thought 
worth folio wing — the path whose modest pleasures 
were simple wayside fiowers, blossoming in the ligbt of 

B 2 
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dajs fiUed with daties, and wboee crown of lîying would 
be to carrj, unstained in danger and trial, the honour of 
the name that had corne to him throagh a lîne of heroes. 
So the little chapel in Newport was the point of 
exodns from which another pair, recreated in onenesB, 
were to lead their descendants Ihrongh time and change 
to the perfectness of the Beyond, 



CHAPTER IV. 

And ail fancies yeam to cover 
The hard earth on which she passes 
With the thjmy-scented grasses. 

And ail hearts do pray, '* Qod love her ! " 

EuzABSTH Babrbtt BBOWNIVa. 

Fbou Cincinnati to Caîro the party of travellers con- 
tinued together. At Cairo thej separated, the Ander- 
sons going to Memphis, while Carson accompanied his 
sîster to their Western home, before joining the Ist 
Drageons at Jefferson Barracks, to which place the 
Leszinkskys jonmejed alona From there Leszinksky 
was ordered to Leavenworth, with a detachment detailed 
as escort to emigrant parties crossing the plains. 

Headquarters were at Leavenworth, aud soon their 
little home had ail the comforts then possible in a fron* 
tier station. Many an adomment, before unknown there, 
proved Stanislaus Leszinksky's care and thoughtfulness 
for his joung wife. The rough walls of her little sitting- 
room were covered with beautifullj-preserved fems, and 
garlanded with autumn leaves ; from the many-branched 
horns of elk and deer hung rustic baskets of bark, fiUed 
with .trailing yines and délicate prairie âowers ; hère 
and there a superb butterâj or rare bird proved the 
taste of the collecter and the skill of the taxidermist. 
The black bear, the grizzlj, the white wolf, and the 
panther fumished rugs, which covered the rough oak 
floor. 

Everjthing that mountain and forest and plain could 
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farnish had been sought to deoorate MargaretV bower. 
The Boldier on the Bcont was aUo a lover oa a foraj» 
seeking every treasure that Natare bides in wild-wood 
and dell — starrj-ejed flowere that looked up from the 
gold-broidered carpet of emerald-green in some narrow 
stretch of river meadow ; délicate harebells from the 
rocky heighte ; the blue larkspur and bright-scarlet gillia 
of monntaiu passes ; modest daisies, hidden beneath the 
âaunting splendeur of suoâower and golden-rod ; wild, 
olimbing roses of the ravines ; swamp honejsuckle and 
tinj violets that covered the gnarled, npspringiug roots 
of sentinel oaks, dwarfed hj the never-ceasing battle on 
the forest's edge with ragiog storms and fieroe winds 
from the plains. 

At first the soldiers watched cnriouslj the ways of the 
silent young officer, as he lifted tenderly from their 
hidden nooks blossom and ilower, or caught in the meshes 
of bis butterây net some giittering marvel of rich colour. 
Soon the watchlng grew sympathetic. There is always 
infection in companiobship with a lover of Nature : first, 
the curions, half-felt eageruess of pursuit ; then the 
triumph and physical delight of success : through thèse, 
more slowly, comes to the inner coDsciousness an almost 
indefinable sensé of the beautiful, widening and strength- 
ening with use, until the great heart of the All-Mother 
sends a new thrill into the puises, a new meaning into 
ail things. So she teaches us that— 

"Toknow 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom." 

Whenever it was possible, Margaret Leszinksky ac- 
companied her husband. The heiress of " The Cedars," 
the belle of Washington, the beauty of Richmond was 
soon a hardy and feariess frontiers-woman. Come of a 
race of foz-hunting, hard-riding Virginia planters, the 
transition was not unnatural. 

The accomplished and graceful horsewoman seemed 
the ât and proper central figure of a cavalry squadron. 
Splendid healtb, and the perfect fearlessness which 
scarcely realized danger until it is past, made the longes t 
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and mo8t venturesome expédition not only possible but 
pleasant to ber. To no young subaltern, in ail tbe fresb- 
ness of a sboulder-strap, was tbe call '' to boot and 
saddle " more welcome. 

Alwajs ready for tbe start^ finding in every discomfort 
or miscbance of tbe rude encampment some cause for 
merrj laugbter ; never failing in sweet and womanlj 
sjmpatbj for tbe sufferîng of anj 111 or wounded trooper ; 
alwajs recognizing witb a brigbt smile or clear, low- 
spoken tbanks tbe bomeliest wayside courtesy ; witb tbe 
tact wbicb discerns wben speecb would be less welcome, 
less dîfficult of response,tban a glance or smile of accept- 
ance — Margaret was tbe idol of tbe régiment. From tbe 
old officer, wbose grey moustache and tbread-bare uni- 
form were more carefully brusbed because of ber présence; 
to tbe youngest subaltem, wbose gaudiest trappings were 
recklessly exposed to suu and rain wben sbe was of tbe 
party ; to tbe rougbest soldier, wbo bad been driven to 
tbe sbelter of tbe national âag by some outbreak against 
tbe law or bis neîgbbour — ail were ber worsbippers. 

Had Mrs. Leszinksky been less a lady, tbe cbarm bad 
been less ; ils completeness was in tbe perfect grâce 
and womanly sweetness of tbe tborougbbred gentle- 
woman. Tbe refining effect of ber présence was always 
perceptible. Tbe ofBcers were more considéra te and 
patient ; tbe men not only respectful and obedient, but 
attentive and alert. Tbe entire War Department could 
not bave perfected tbe discipline as did ber présence in 
camp- Tbe Board of Missions could never bave brougbt 
about sucb devout ways. Tbe bardest-swearing adjutant 
in tbe army rose at daybreak, wben tbey must marcb on 
Sunday, to read tbe morning service, because ît was ber 
wish. Officers and men came togetber — tbe more un- 
lettered in cburcb service in tbe background, looking 
with mixed feelings of awe and envy at tbe lucky 
"scholards" wbo stood forward to join in tbe responses. 

The October after Margaret joined (everytbing in tbe 
regimeïi^ ^ow dated from tbat epocb), on tbeîr return 
from escorting a party of Oregon emigrants to the 
Bocky Mountains, wben near Fort Laramie, sbe was ill 
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for the first tîme in her life. The decimatiou of a Com- 
pany could not hâve so clouded eyery face. After two 
dajs' rest they started for Laramie, with the beloved in- 
yalid on a bed of baf&lo-robes, in an ambulance. The 
sandy shore of the South Flatte made a heavj but 
smooth road. The united streugth of as many men as 
could crowd around the wheels lifted and pushed when- 
eyer the road roughened. In two days, they made the 
forty miles to the post. Then the surgeon declared a 
loDger trip impossible for her : she must winter in 
Laramie. 

The commandiug offîcer of the expédition instantly 
decided that, for " the needs of the goveiiiment, and the 
better protection of the trading-post/' a detachment 
must be stationed there. Leszinksky was left in com- 
mand ; also the surgeon was left for " the good of the 
service^ as there might be wounded to attend," — al- 
though the tribes were then peaceful, and they had not 
found a '^ hostile " on the plains. 

The morning the now low-spirited command left for 
Leavenworth, they filed by Leszinksky's quarters. 
Out on thé rude porch of the Western cabin sat Mar- 
garety pale, but trying to smile a hopeful farewell. For 
the first mile or two of the march, caps were drawn low 
over shaded eyes ; officers and men seemed struck with 
an infections infiuenza, until the sweariug adjutant turned 
on the troopers, and rolled out such a voUey of weighty 
oathsy between such suspicions falling inâections, that a 
rîpple of half-hysterical laughter ran aloDg the column, 
as they closed up, and took on the ordiuary manner of 
godless cavalrymen, — ^leaving their religion with their 
saint at Laramie. 

It was a happy, quiet, domestic ivinter for the Leszink- 
skys. The little cabin of three rooms was decorated 
with every possible frontier ornamentation. Not a 
trader or trapper but brought his offering ; and after the 
first few weeks, the little porch constantly echoed the 
soft patter of beaded moccasins. Indian mothers came 
with ailing children, and Margaret and her aide^ the doc- 
tor, nursed and fed and physicked them in concert ; so 
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in the fulness of her life the înâaence of this woman went 
out to the needj. In the crowning glorj of her womaa- 
hood, approaching maternîtj, the character of Margaret 
took on its iinishîng charm, — the motherhood that 
gathers and shelters God's afflicted little ones. 

There was less whîskey sold at the post that wînter 
than usual, and the profit of the traders fell off ; bnt no 
oDe grumbled. The influence which i*adiated from that 
log hut in the wilderness led men to think of treasure in 
heaven. When the epring-time came, and a baby was 
born, rough men stood about with full ejes ; and Leszink- 
sky's hand was clasped in close grasps, as husky voices 
wished mother and child welL For the one day of her 
agonj, the mother's life was in danger. Shops were 
closed ; traders, trappers in from the mountains, Indian 
women with pappooses on their backs, sat about, on and 
near the little porch, expectant and sorrowful, in the 
sunlight of the bright Easter moming, to wait for news ; 
and when the hope of life came, and the wail of a 
little child was heard, walked away eilent and thankful. 
Men, who for years had forgotten God, and what he had 
set them hère to do, thought of their mothers, and of 
the great mystery of travail in childbirth. 

The little wooden chapel of the Jesuit Mission had 
strange visitors that day : wild-looking men, clad in 
skins, came to listen ou ce more to the half- forgotten 
strains that told of the passion and the glory, the cruel 
death and triumphant résurrection, of the Child born 
eighteen hundred years ago in Judsea. 



CHAPTER V. 

Oh, he indeed îs happ)', who still feels, 
And cherishes within himself, the hope 
To lift himself above a sea of errors ! 

GOBTHI. 

The Ist of December, in '43, found the Leszinkskys 
established in the officers' quarters at Fort Gibson. 
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The daj had been calm and cold and still, and in the 
fading twiligbt the stars twinkled and silvered in the 
frosty air. By the window sat Margaret, waiting, with 
her babj in her arms. Through the open door of the 
dining-room the light shone from the lamp on the tea- 
table, which aiso waited. Back and forward passed a 
handsome, stalwart young negro man, arranging the 
détails of the service, changiug and roplacing article 
after article noisily, as if to attract attention, 'with an 
occasional look at the waiting figure by the window, 
AU to no purpose ; for bis mistress seemed unconscious 
of sîght or Sound within doors. Evcn the baby had 
fallen into the same mood, and with solemn eyes peered 
into the gloaming. A pièce of light-wood thrust into 
the bright coals, and the rattle of a falling shovel, broke 
the spell. The baby turned to coo her delight at the 
red fiame as a firm, quick step sounded on the stoop. 
Another moment and the door opened as Margaret 
reached it, and wife and child were in the arms of 
Stanislaus Leszinksky. Then the much-tried servant 
came forward. 

*^ Howd'y', Marse Stan ? " and the black hand met 
the white one in a friendly clasp. 

'Ts mighty glad you's heah, sir. Miss Marg'ret 
was gettin' oneasy, an' little Miss Eue looked like she 
knowed it." 

" How did you know I was * oneasy/ Oscar ? " 

<' Lord, mum, you never looked round when I rattled 
things. I made a heap o' noise — sounded like I broke 
most everything on the table." 

Leszinksky smiled at bis wife, and loosened the 
clutch of baby fingers from bis moustache as he asked : 
" Were you anxious, Margaret ? " 

" Tes. You said you would be hère to-day, and — " 

"I hâve spoiled you by my punctuality. I always 
arrive before you hâve had time to wait. I should bave 
done so to-day but for an nnexpected meeting with 
Carson at the upper ford. They hâve had a hard time 
of it on the march from Bent's, and I stayed to help him 
over with bis waggons and sick people/' 
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*' I am 80 glad. Is he not coming to us ? " 

*' Ye8 ; he bas gone to headqoarters to report, but he 
will be hère to Bupper in a few minutes. I hope you 
bave enougb for two bungry men, Oscar ? " 

" Tbar's prairie cbicken an' briled bam, an' two kinds 
o' bread, an* waffles." 

" That is enougb ; tbe bam and waffles alone would 
do for a soldier just from tbe plains." 

" How far did 70U go, Stan ? " 

" Out to Castalar^s ranch; we stajed there nigbt before 
las t. I was so near I had to go and thank tbem for their 
kindness to you and tbe little one. And now tbe debt is 
increased. Madame bas sent you a fresh cow. We 
brought tbe calf in tbe ambulance, so had no difficultj." 

" That is a welcome gift, — more precious to baby 
than silver or gold. But hère comes our guest." 

Together busband and wife bastened to greet Carson 
in tbe ball-way, as Oscar opeued tbe outer door. 

Margaret and Carson had ne ver met since tbe week 
after her marriage. The slight but stately girl had now 
tbe noble proportions and full roundness of mature 
womanhood. For one beat Carson's puise gave a great 
throb of half pain, balf deligbt, and tben stilled witb a 
strange, new feeling in bis heart, as Margaret geutlj 
placed her child in bis arms saying : " Stan and I wish 
you to be her godfatber. We bave waited for your 
return. You were a brother to him in tbe old West 
Point days. You are a brother to me : that nigbt at 
tbe Corcorans', wben you told me what gave me to your 
comrade, made me your sister." 

Sbe stopped a moment, tben, seeing that tbe servant 
was gone, and Leszinksky standing silent, witb bis face 
tumed from tbe firelight, sbe continued : " If sbe sbould 
lose us, we give this child to your care ; you will be her 
guardian. Neither of us bas any near relatives. Sbe 
would be entirely dépendent on your protection, — a 
belpless little woman witb none but you. My brother, 
you bave but one fault, but one weakness. Will you 
give it up for tbe sake of a little child wbose vows to 
God you must make ? " 
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" Yes ! *' with a half-choking sob in bis voice. Evi- 
dentlj tryÎDg to master bimself, be added brokenly : 
" I know perfectly wbat you mean. I disgraced my- 
self on the boat from Cincinnati to Cairo. I was drunk." 

*' Ob, but it was after Stan was witb me. Wben I was 
dépendent on yonr care — " 

'' Certainly, I was not blackguard enough to drink 
tben, or to corne near you ladies wben I was drinking ; 
but I was sure you could not fail to know. But I 
promise you now, bolding in my aims tbis baby, who 
will always be more precious to me tban anytbing on 
earth except your respect^ your trust, tbat I will never 
BO disgrâce myself again.*' 

As Carson stooped to kiss tbe cliild, sbe looked up at 
bim witb tbat wonderful, far-away look of baby eyes 
wbicb seems entangled witb lost memories. 

Leszinksky tbrew bis arm over bis friend*s sboulder, 
saying : '* Tbank 6od I Carson, I am selfisbly glad. 
Now I can meet tbe cbances of a Boldîer*s life witbout 
fear. Wife and cbild will be safe in your care, if tbe 
odds go against me." 

'' I tbink you can trust me, Stan. I was true to you 
wben it was barder tban tbis. I loved Miss Cartaret 
from the first moment I ever saw ber, and Margaret 
Leszinksky, or any one sbe cared for, could bave my 
life for the asking. Now you know it ail." 

He placed tbe cbild in Margaret's arms, and faced 
Leszinksky. For an instant tbe two young men re- 
garded eacb otber steadily, tben Leszinksky extended 
botb bands, wbicb Carson grasped and wruug bard. 
Margaret had gone out of tbe room. 

'' I was stupidly blind, Carson. I did not know." 

** I did not intend you sbould. I knew it was bope- 
less, even bad sbe never known you." 

" I do not know wby you sbould tbiuk so. You are 
tbe manliest fellow I ever knew. Any woman migbt 
treasure, migbt be proud of your affection." 

" Hush, Stan I You always saw tbe best side of me. 
Tbere is anotber for tbe blackguards I find in tbe devil's 
tborougbfares." 
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Christmas came, and babj Ruchell was made a Chris- 
tian. The first woman-child bom to the Leszînkskjs 
since Marie of France bore the name of the Mahometan 
wife of old King Stanislaus, — the name inscribed in the 
wedding ring worn bj everj bride who had come into 
the line since the time of Janet Macdonald. It was of 
Margaret's choosîng. 

" The child," she said, " is ail Leszînksky, and 
Rucheil was the name of the woman whose marriage 
united the three dynasties of the 'lilies of Kabilovitsch.' 
The name itself is an inheritance, and the first daughter 
of the hou se should bear it." 

So the Jewish Angel of the Air and the Winds was 
the tutelary saint of the little maiden bom on the 
plains. 

The pale, délicate, worn wife of Paul Castalar, the 
ranchero, proved the true catholieitj sometîmes found in 
the Boman Church bj acceding to Margaret's request 
to be the child's godmother. Carson, we know, was her 
godfather; 

A pagan ancestress, a Jewish name, a Catholic god- 
mother, held at the font in the arms of a hard-swearing, 
young cavalryman, — what will become of her ? Ah ! 
she is a " Sunday's child," christened on Christmas. 
Will not the spécial blessing of the old proverb follow 
her ? 

The spotless bud of an Easter moming, consecrated 
on the day of the Nativity, through change and suffering, 
through the martyrdom of affections and hopes and 
ambitions, tho;]gh broken from the parent stem and 
soiled with sin, the blessed dew of a fructifying repen- 
tance shall fall upon the bleeding fiower, until the uplifted 
chalice of the lily holds its punfied sweetness in the soft 
dawn of the Sun of Righteousness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Now wiU I show mysolf to hâve 
More of tbe serpent thaii tbe dove. 

Mablowb. 

That winter the régiment had a new expérience — a 
fierce outbreak of temper on the part of its saint. 

Leszinkskj had gone with the colonel to settle some 
dispute between two friendly Indian tribes. 

Captain Hartlej, left in command of the garrison, was 
disliked by the officers and detested bj the men. A 
coxcomb and a martinet, selfish, cold, and haughtj, 
reasons for dislike were as plentj as blackberries. 

Because of this unpopularity Leszinksky had been kind 
and poli te, Margaret impressively hospitable. At Leaven- 
worth the high-spirited young subalterns, who could 
not well brook his insolent assumption, would turn away 
iVom the house if they saw him there, or if there when 
he came would leave on some sabtle pretext that deceived 
no one. Carson, who now met him for the first time, 
instinctively hated the man. Whether it was the side 
of his character that led him to '^ the devil's thorough- 
fares " that judged Hartley is a question for the psycho- 
logist. At any rate, he judged more correctly than 
Leszinksky. Margaret's judgment was valueless in the 
case ; for we who know her know she would overrule 
any estimate which declared against the friendless. So 
it happened that the man in the garrison the least fit for 
the companioDship of a pure woman was a constant 
yisitor to the Leszinkskys. 

Only one member of the family stood proof agaiust 
any approach to friendliness. Baby Rue sturdily set 
herself against Hartley. No blandishment, no bribe, 
could win her, although her nurse, Margaret's pretty 
quadroon maid, never wearied in effort to soften her 
obstinate antagonism. 

Garson was boyish enough in his dislike to encourage 
the child's résistance to the captain's touch, her rejectiun 
of his offerings. When Margaret remonstrated, he was 
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prudentlj silent. To Leszinksky he said, '' Cbildren, dogs, 
and ronghs are the beat jadges of character. I am glad 
Eue backs my opinion witb her dislike. Her mother 
never will see the bad inanyone, — she is too thoroughly 
good to find it ; but Rue is an outcrop of the old Leszink- 
sky shoot. She knows a blackguard, and, thank God, she 
scorns him. If she didn't, with that deyil's temper 
and obstinate will of hers, — if she grew friendly with 
Hartlejy — I should be in fear and dread of her future. 
She is not the sort that can touch pitch and not be 
defiled. Young as she is, you can only rnle her through 
love. Hang it, why do you wish her to like a cold* 
blooded scoundrel ?'' 

'^ Carson, you are excited, and are lettîng your pré- 
judice warp your better nature. You know nothing 
against Hartley, except the gênerai dislike to his 
manner." 

'* His manner is the best of him, cool and cynically 
insolent as it is. The man hasn't a noble or gênerons 
impulse in his composition. He is only honest in the 
law's sensé. I would trust him with my pocket-book, 
if he knew I had counted the contents ; but I wouldn't 
trust the heart of a woman or the honour of a man in his 
long, slim, white hands. He's a low brute. I could 
tell you, but you would only think it a prejudiced sus- 
picion — " 

Margaret's coming hushed the discussion, and Leszink- 
sky left for the Indian country without learning more 
from Carson. That was early in February. • 

Three days after Leszinksky*s departure a soldier 
came to Carson's quarters at daybreak to say Mrs. Les- 
zinksky wished him to corne to her as soon as possible. 
In ten minutes more Carson was in the little sitting- 
room, where he found only Baby Rue, sitting in Oscar's 
lap, with the half-frightened look that a baby's face 
sometimes wears in présence of a grief it cannot under- 
stand. She was rubbing her little rose-leaf of a hand 
over the black cheeks, down which great tears were 
rolling. Carson had knocked impatiently, and then 
entered unnoticed. 
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" What is the matter, Oscar ? " and the atout soldier's 
voice trembled. 

'^ It's — ^it's Cap'în Hartley, an' because he's a white 
man an' Vs a black one I can't kill him in a far' fight." 

Carson's heart stood still as he caught at a chair and 
gasped, " Your mistress, — where — " 

" She's ont yonder in the cabin wid Lucy an' — an' hia 
chile." 

" What child ? " 

" His'n ! That's why Lucy marrîed me las' fall. I 
was a fool not to suspec' somethin' when she change her 
mind, after tellin' me so long she never was agoin' to 
marry anybody. Lord ! Lord ! Marse Garsou, when I 
seed tbat chile this mornîn', an' Miss Marg'ret a-cryin' 
over it, I wanted to kill Lucy an' it, an' him. Va a-done 
some desprit harm I know, fur I pushed Miss Marg'ret 
away, an' hurt her when I cotched her arm ; but she 
wouldn't let go o' me. She jis cotch the chile in her 
bres' an' held it, an' stood between me an' Lucy an' kep' 
sayin', * Oscar ! Oscar ! ' " 

" You didn't strike your mistress ? " 

"No, Marse Carsou, I couldn't a-done that never, — 
not even then, — an' she so good an' pitiful ; but I must 
a-hurt her arm when I tried to take the chile ; an' now 
l's mos' glad I did : for if I hadn't a-hurted her, l'd 
a-killed somebody sho, — that brung me out o' the fit 
like ; an' she said, so steady an' sorrowful that I couldn't 
help but miud her, ' Rue is crying ; go keep her until I 
come.' An' poor little Miss Rue was cryin' hard until 
she see me so struck an' poorly, an' she jis stop for pity 
o' me." And the poor fellow hid his grief-stained face 
in the ohild's frock. 

Carson looked at the baby, who put out her hands to 
him, her lip trembling with its pretty quiver of hurt feel- 
ing. He bent over Oscar, saying, " Grive Rue to me ; 
she is frightened." 

As he took the child, Oscar stood up and crossed his 
arms over his breast, evidently tiying hard to repress the 
gasping sobs that would come. 

" How do you know it was Hartley ? " 
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" Thar was Mrs. O'Dowd, an' old Betty the cook, with 
her ail night. Miss Marg'ret sot iip, an' I was în heah 
with Miss Rue whîle her mother stayed ont in the cabin. 
The doctor had been heah, an' said Luej was doin' well, 
an' he'd corne agin early in the mornin'. Miss Rue had 
waked an' cried, an' her mother had corne to her. I was 
makin' up the fire in the dinin'-room, fur it was near 
mornin', an' the doctor would be back to breakfas'. 
When the oie woman came to Miss Marg'ret's room, I 
wanted to heah 'bout Lucy ; so I kep' still, an' I heerd 
her tell Miss Marg'ret, * De chile is born, an' it's a white 
chile.' I dunno what come over me, till Mîss Marg'ret 
said, ' Lucy is nearly white.' She laid Miss Rue in the 
cradle an' went ont to the cabin. I was in a maze like 
when I follered her. I stopped a minute by the kitchen 
door, an' the women was talkin' together. One o' them 
said, '* It's Captain Hartley's chile ; ' an' I went on quick 
to the cabin. I heerd Miss Marg'ret say, * Lucy, I can 
forgive you ; but Oscar ' — an' they seed me, an' Lucy 
screamed, an' Miss Marg'ret jîs turn white ; but she 
stood before them two. I tôle you 'bout ail the res'. 
But, Marse Carson, somehow I know l'il kill that man 
yet." 

The door opened and Margaret came in. She spoke 
first to Oscar, — 

" Stay hère." 

Then takiug her child from Carson, — 

" I sent for you to ask you to go with Oscar to Van 
Buren, and send him from there to Memphis. He must 
leave hère at once. Stan will be gone three weeks, and 
I dare not let him stay." 

The negro broke in excitedly : " 'Fore God, Miss 
Marg'ret, I won't do any one heah any harm ! Not 
Lucy, or even that chile. Don't sell me, mistis ! " 

" I never thought of it, Oscar. Do you think your 
Marse Stan could sell bis foster-mother's child ? " 

" But I hurt yoUy Miss Marg'ret. 'Twill be mighty 
hard fur Marse Stan to get over that." 

" He will know, as I do, that you never intended 
harm to me. But you must go to Memphis, Oscar, for 
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jour own sake, for my sake. I should be constantlj 
anxîous if you were hère. You would not gîve me 
trouble if you could help it; buti cannot be sure of your 
patience." 

"No, Miss MargVet, you can't. If I see that man, 
Ts feared l'il kill him." 

The light of hâte in the bloodshot eyes gave emphasis 
to the fear. Carson said only, — 

" I will be ready to go in an hour. Oscar, will you 
promise to go with me quietly? I do not want to tell 
any one or take any one with me." 

" Yes, sir; TU promise to be ready an' wait fur you 
quietly, an' l'il go peaceably, 'cept the Lord puts him in 
my hands. If he comes out 'fore we gets oïï, an' I see 
him, I ain't ans'erable. PU kill him or he'll kill me." 

Margaret, putting down the cbild, foUowed Carson to 
the outer door, asking, '* Gan you take him alone ? Had 
you not better bave a guard ? He bas the strength of 
two ordinary men, and to-night he is mad with the sting 
of bis injury." 

Carson looked into the flaming blue eyes, and felt bis 
nerves tîngle and bis puises thrill: "I do not ueed a 
guard for Oscar more than for myself. If I meet that 
scoundrel I think Oscar's chance at him will be smali. 
He has outraged Leszinksky's trust and your hospitaiity. 
He shall settle the account." 

The angry flash was now at Carson. '< My husband 
can care for his cause and mine. I sent for a friend to 
aid me in a difficulty. I did not think you rated me 
so lightly that you would add fresh fuel to garrison- 
goBsip." 

"I beg your pardon. You are right. You are 
always right. I will not take a guard, but I will take 
Oscar to Van Buren, and there shall be no trouble about 
it. I shall be hère with an extra horse for him in half 
an hour." 

And beforo she could speak he was gone. In the 
little sitting-room she found Oscar walking back and 
forward with Rue in his arms. 

" Is she not asleep? " 
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" Tes, 'am ; but Fs goin' away from her, an' TU mîss 
her sore. l's loved her an' carried her 'bout, an' thought 
how my chile wonld play with her an' grow np with her 

like Marse Stan an' me. An' now l's got nothin' but 

her, an' l's got to leave her. An' to-nîght she was sorry 
for me, Miss Marg'ret. Miss Marg'ret, when a man 
makes a heaven like this was, a hell, oughtn't he to be 

killed ? " 

**God willjudge him." 

" But then God's so slow 'bout it. O Miss Rue, little 
Miss Rue, don't forget poor Oscar! " 

He knelt down at her mother's feet and gave up the 

baby. 

" Don't cry, Miss Marg'ret. l'il go now ail right. l's 
goin' to tell Lucy good-bye. I won't hurt her — ^nor it : 
I promise y ou. You kin trus' me, mistis. You do, — 
don't you? " 

" Yes, Oscar. Come back at once. Get the things 
you will want, and come hère." 

In a short time he returned. Then came Carson, 
refusing to wait for breakfast: they could get it at a 
farm ten miles down the river. And in the rosy light 
coming through the window Margaret looked in the face 
of the first grief that had touched her hearthstone. 

The blow had struck her pride and her affection. The 

young wife had a shrinking sensé of beîng soiled with 

the shame that had befallen her household. Besides 

this, she loved Lucy. The memory of their first meeting 

melted her to pity. Only a week from the day her own 

mother was buried, sitting beside her father in the ceme- 

tery of Hollywood, silent through sympathy with the 

strong man broken by grief, she was roused from the 

dead ache of her own sorrow by the plaintive wail of a 

child standing alone in the tangled undergrowth of a 

remote and neglected corner of the grounds. She put 

lier hand m her father's, saying, « Papa, over there is a 

imie girl ail alone. She is ciying so! We must go to 

v^o^^^^i^® ^^^^^ *W found a woman lying on the sward, 
ner nead re^tînc» "^ i i ti^l 

ic.ting OQ a newly-made grave, ^hen ques- 
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tioned hj Colonel Cartaret the child only moaned) 
" Mammy, mammjl " 

He raÎBed the woman'a head and found her quîte dead, 
the soft brown cheok and tangled curling hair Ijing in a 
little pool of blood. The dark stains on the pale ashen 
lips told the s tory of the broken heart and spent life. 

That night Colonel Cartaret learned the history of the 
dead mother. The next moming he bought the child 
from the creditors of the estate of Larry Hojt, the 
gambler. The woman had been his slave, the child was 
his daughter. A rough, a gambler, a murderer, shot 
down on the street by the brother of the man he had 
killed, Society gained by his death. Society gained; but 
the poor woman to whom he seemed a god in his kindly, 
rugged strength and grand perfectness of towering height 
and muscle, lost everything. He had bought her from 
a man he had seen whipping her brutally. He had held 
his fiery temper under control until the barguin was made 
and the bill of sale, which it took his last dollar to pay, 
was receipted. Then he thrashed her late owner to a 
jelly. From that moment she never had cause to shed a 
tear, until the death which demanded so many that they 
came in the swift rush of the scarlet tide on which her 
soûl âoated away in search of the lost. 

Old Betty, coming in to ask for orders, chnnged the 
current of Margaret's thought, which had strayed into 
the past. Oscar's departuro made the little, every-day 
things of life more difficult, and Margaret (remember sho 
was only a woman: the régiment, not the churcb, had 
canonized her) added thèse petty irritations to her 
account with Hartley. The household afifairs arranged, 
directions given as to Lucy^s comfort, she added positive 
orders to old Betty to be silent about the child and 
Oscar's departure. She also demanded from Mary 
0*Dowd a promise of discrétion in speech. Then the 
doctor came, but he was Margaret's anoient ally and 
could be trusted. 

Four days later Carson returned. He had seen Oscar 
leave on the steamer for Memphis. Again Margaret 
asked his absence. Would lie please go to Leszinksky 

c 2 
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and tell hîm ail, and, if it was not too mnch ont of the 
way, would he go to Castalar's and ask Madame and 
Stéphanie to corne and stay — at least until Stan's 
return P 

Carson was rather yezed at ail thèse trivial errands, 
when he would so much rather hâve stayed at the gar- 
rison and found some pretext to hâve it ont with Hartley. 
His grnmbling was to himself; his ready acquiescence 
onlj was visible. He asked, throngh his captain, leave 
of absence, which Hartlej was onlj too glad to give him ; 
for somehow he mixed Carson, in his thonght, with the 
late repulse he had met with at Margaret's door. In 
place of the smiling and polite Oscar, old Bettj had 
answered his knock. To his inquirj for her mistress, 
she answered civillj, but with just a shade of défiant 
asperity in her manner: — 

*^ Miss Marg'ret is not beny well, and can't see no 
companj jis yet" 

Carson disposed of, Margaret was ready for her next 
move. She sent for the'chaplain and Captain Moore. 
Now, the chaplain was very well if thèse troubled waters 
were to be stilled, but *^ fighting Ben Moore" seemed the 
last man alive to choose for peacemaker, with such a 
beautiful opportunity to take on his broad shoulders 
some one's quarrel. 

The guests were shown into the dining-room, where 
they found the doctor. Old Betty was on guard in tho 
sitting-room, to keep ont chance callers. Margaret did 
not put in an appearance until her ally had opened the 
council and stated the case. After a time she entered, 
looking very quiet and stately; but there was a red 
flush in her cheeks, a steely gleam in the blue eyes, an 
electric quiver in the voice, that half-frightened the 
parson, though it pleased Captain Ben hugely. 

" Gentlemen, I wish to bave this — this difficult matter 
settled, as far as it ever can be, before my husband 
retums. The principal offender is his superior officer; 
the woman " — hère her voice quivered and broke for an 
instant — " the woman belongs to me. So it will be better 
to settle this vexing question in his absence." 
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" But, my dear," broke in good old Mr. Page, " do 
you not think it would be better — more proper, moi*e 
délicate — to léave such a — snch a scandai as still as pos- 
sible? I am sure your husband would think it best He 
would see at once how disagreeable, how unpleasant, it 
would be to make any disturbance about what certainly 
is a very improper affair." 

" Can youy Mr. Page, — a good man like you, a husband, 
a father, — call this stain of a woman's soûl, the grief and 
pain of her husband, only an ' improper affair? ' Why, 
you gave them the sacrament of marriagel " 

" That's ail very true, very rîght, from your standpoint; 
but you must see, my dear Mrs. Leszinksky, that circum- 
stances modify guilt. With negroes it does not do to 
ezpect too high a standard of morals, too — *' 

<< From your standpoint, Mr. Page, has God given one 
gospel to the white man and another to the negro ? How 
dare you urge His commandments upon them if ail sanc- 
tity is taken away from their relations in life? " 

*' I do not think, my dear madam, you exactly under- 
stand. I am very pained at this — at this sinful afiair; 
but I do not think your husband would like you to do 
anythÎDg that would bring upon you the censure of the 
censorious or the ridicule of the light-minded." 

^'If, as a minister of God, that is your judgment, 
Mr. Page, then I must appeal to another standard. 
Captain Moore, I ask you, as a gentleman and a soldier, 
what you think would be my husband's feeling and 
expression?*' 

" I think Leszinksky will feel like holding Hartley to 
account for betraying his hospitality, and insulting his 
family with his low intrigue. I think Mr. Page is right 
about the moral accountability of niggers; but Hartley 
has certainly failed in respect to you, — he has acted in 
an ungentlemanly and unofficer-îike manner. It will 
affbrd me much pleasure to tell him just what I think of 
his conduct. I will take it as a great faveur — a most 
âattering proof of your confidence in my discrétion — 
if you will permit me, in Leszinksky's absence, to settle 
this matter with Hartley." 
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" That is just what I am about to do." 

" Thank you, my dear Mrs. Leszinksky. I will go at 
once." Aod the bold dragoon started up in a perfect 
flutter of delight. 

"No; not JQst yet, Cap tain. I hâve not given you 
instructions." 

"Instructions? I do not need any. Why, my dear 
madam, it is tbe simplest tbing in the world. I will 
just give bina tbe facts — and my opinion. Of course I 
shall put tbat ratber stronger tban I can word it to a 
lady. After, I will leave bim to take the initiative in — 
in tbe settlement." 

"You mistake, Captain Moore. I do not wish you 
to bave a duel witb Captain Hartley: that would touch 
my busband's bonour. It is because I thiuk tbis man 
unwortby to cross swords witb a gentleman tbat I w^isli 
you to act prudently in tbe matter before my busband's 
return. I trust you to be discreet and wise. I wish to 
give Captain Hartley no opportunity to défend bis 
conduct. I will accept your intervention if you give me 
your Word of bonour to do and say only what I could 
do or say were it possible for me to speak to tbe — to 
Captain Hartley." 

" My dear madam, tbe conditions are ratber bard. I 
would mucb prefer going to bim prepared to act as 
occasion might demand; but if you make me your 
ambassador, and require me to keep within tbe strict 
line of instructions, I promise you I will not dot an i or 
cross a t without your permission." 

" Tbanks. I wish you to deliver tbis note to Captain 
Hartley, and bring me an answer. If be asks any 
question, makes any comment, you will then say to bim 
tbat you bave promised to enter into no discussion, — to 
do notbing but give tbe note and bring tbe answer. 
Now please read tbe note aloud." 

He read: — 

" Captain Hartley, — You bave a little daugbter 
at my quarters, tbe responsibility of whose bringing 
up — knowing ber parentage — I do not choose to take. 
Sbe is too young to separate from ber motber, even 
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were I regardless of the tie of mother and chîld. The 
chiid îs jours, the mother waa mine. I will sell her to 
you at any priée you may name. Yoii are from a free 
State, and can find a home there for your child (who 
woald else be a slave) and îts mother. The bill of sale 
înclades mother and child, that there may be no 
difficulty in their manumission. 

^' Margàret Leszinkskt." 

The three gentlemen regarded each otber when tho 
reading was finished. Then Mr. Page cleared his throat 
nervously, and began: — 

'^ My dear Mrs. Leszinksky, you are too young, too 
inexperieneed, to see what a scandai thîs will cause if 
Captain Hartley accepts; and if he refuses it would be 
no better. As a Christian — you hâve not thought of it 
from a religions standpoint. Why, you actually separato 
the woman from her liusband to sell h or to — to her 
partner in sin." 

" D— him ! Only a pièce of goods he has dam- 
aged,'' muttered Captain Ben, in an aside to the doctor. 

The doctor hushed him with a gesturo that caused 
him to turn. Our sweet saint was trying hard to 
master her temper; but the old Adam had got the better 
of the new dispensatîon. When she did reply to Mr. 
Page the voice was low and clear, but the face was the 
face of an avenging angel. 

" I think, Mr. Page, you and our Judge up there " — 
and the slender white hand was raised as if in invoca- 
tion — " would differ as to who is her husband. In 
His eyes it is not the honest black man, whose affection 
was made a cloak to hide her seducer. The man who 
tempted and betrayed Lucy persuaded her into this 
wrong she has donc Oscar. He trusted to Oscar's 
loving patience, and, like you, thought a false moralîty, 
a cowardly regard for conventionalities, would keep us 
silent. New that I hâve been forced to send away 
Oscar, who is honest and true and loyal, shall this man*s 
child and mistress find shelter hère ? " 

" No, certaînly not : butit would cause lesstalk — it would 
be better to send her to New Orléans and sell her thore." 
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Then the storm bnrst. " The Cartarets never were 
negro traders, neîther are the Leszinkskjs. M7 father 
bought the gîrl to give her the shelter of his home. 
She was brought up with ma I despair of making you 
understand me, gentlemen, if jon cannot see the fitness, 
the absolute necessitj, of this ofTer to the father of 
Lucy's child." 

She turned to leave the room, when Captaîn Ben 
exclaimed, '^ Flease stay, Mrs. Leszinksky ! The chnrch 
and the army differ in jndgment. The church is con- 
serrative, and fears scandai; the army is radical, and 
would stamp it ont. Now, you and the doctor — for I 
see he îs your ally — hâve found a more Christian conrse 
than the church, a more courageous way than that of 
the code, — a way of settlemeut that is neither cowardly 
nor bmtal. J am not generally a man of peace; but I 
am a couvert to your idea. I will take your note and 
bring the answer at once." 

And the clînking of the dragoon's spurs was lost in 
the distance. 

Mary O'Dowd came to the door for Margaret. In a 
twenty-minutes' discussion the doctor convinced fearful 
but good little Mr. Page that Margaret's cutting of the 
Gordian knot was just what the parson had always 
intended to advise, only in the saînt's excited con- 
dition he had not been able to make his meaning clear. 

Captaîn Moore's embassy was less embarrassing, and 
more immediately successful than he had anticipated. 
Captain Hartley could guess from the stifT, constrained 
manner of the ordinarily frank, gay soldîer, the jndg- 
ment of the régiment. Brave old Ben's face was a 
barometer. Hartley rcad the sîgns, the bad-weather 
gauge was past, they pointed to a cyclone. 

Though stung by the cool contempt of Margaret's 
note, Hartley gladly accepted the least troublesome way 
ont of what he felt was a dangerous as well as a con- 
temptible position. Maiy O'Dowd had leaked. The 
very night before Captain Moore's visit Hartley *s Lepo- 
rello spent a bottle of bad whisky on Mike O'Dowd 
in the détective service. Through two intense Irish 
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imaginations the story had gained size and colour. 
Oscar's outbreak was magnified into a murderous assault 
iipon Lucy, her child, and his mistresa; wonnds and 
bruises to her defenders, Mrs. O'Dowd and old Betty; 
and a desperate figlit with Carson. To that was added 
a lugabrious pictnre of Oscar's departure for the traders' 
block in New Orléans, fitted with handcuffs of the 
valorous Mike's clasping. 

The only question Captain Hartley hazarded to Mrs. 
Leszinksky's ambassador was as to the money value of 
*^ the lot " offered him. Mindful of his »-and-^ promise, 
Captain Ben's reply was a masterpiece. 

'* I hâve no authorlty to discuss terms. I am not 
prepared to make suggestions. I am only the bearer of 
Mrs. Leszinksky's cartel. I don't know the priée of 
nîggers. I ne ver looked in the girl's mouth; and the 
young one, I take it, bas no teeth." 

Hartléy laughed. At which Captain Ben turned red 
as a turkey-cock, puckered his bland face in an effort to 
frown, with his right hand puUed at his heavy drooping 
moustache, whilst the left sought his sword-hilt. 
Hartley's laugh was hastily choked. Asking Captain 
Moore to wait a few minutes, he said he would return 
with the money and settle this at once. 

He returned with a roU of bank-notes, wrote a Une or 
two, and gave roU and billet to Moore, who received 
them without a word, gave a stiff sainte, and was soon 
in Margaret's council-chamber, where the doctor and 
the parson waited. Mr. Page had made his peace with 
Margaret. At her request, he counted the money. It 
was two thousand dollars. 

" It is the fuU value," observed the doctor. Mr. Page 
held it toward Margaret. 

" No; I could ne ver even touch that money. I wish 
y ou to keep it and invest it for Lucy. She will need 
it. Now, sir, it is your duty to see to it that this man 
sends her North, and makes some provision for the 
child." 

The doctor suggestcd, '^You hâve not read his 
note." 
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Ifc was: — 
''Mrs. LESziNKSKr: 

'' Madam, — I retain the receipted bill of sale, and 
send you two thousand dollars. I hâve no words in 
which to offer you excuse or apology, I can only obey 
your intimated 'wish: I wiil manumitLucy as soon as she 
is able to go North. " RespectfuUy, 

"W. Hartlet." 

Mr. Page rubbed hîs bands, and said, in a feeble, 
palliative tone: ''I thînk he wants to repair bis ofienee, 
— to do what is rigbt." 

To 'whicb tbe doctor responded: ''It was bis best 
way ont of it. He is selfisb enougb to see what is good 
for bim." 

Margaret was silent, wbieb argued badly for ber 
temper. A woman is only silent at wbite beat. 

Somebow tbe s tory got wind. (Possibly Mr. Page 
told bis wife?) Tbe garrison gossips waited anxiously 
for new developments. Tbere was a constant flatter of 
femininities in Mrs. Leszinksky's little cottage, tbougb 
no. one exactly dared question her. Every one was in 
awe of tbe saint in ber anger; and ail knew sbe had 
sbown temper. (Mr. Page must bave told bis wife.) 
Tbere were lounging masculine groups constantly abouC 
tbe parade-ground in front of Margaret's door. Mike 
O'Dowd wore an air of mystery and importance, and 
would come at ail bours to tbe kitcbcn-gate, calling in 
a tragic wbisper to Mary, as if tbere were a corpse in tbe 
bouBe. 

Tbere is no use to try to stifle or conceal tbe trutb: 
our saint was in a rage, — a rage wbicb ail thèse prickles 
made explosive. She would bave kept her anger bidden 
in ber own bouse but for thèse prying, persistent, kindly- 
enough-meaning intruders. So one evening sbe appeared 
on parade-ground at tbe bour of drill. 

Hartley was stupid enougb to misunderstand ber ap- 
pearance. He walked up to the group of ladies, and 
commenced a balfspoken "Mrs. Leszink — " when sbe 
turned on him, witb eyes flashing and cheeks aâame. 
A moment*a hésitation, and tbe bastily-closed hand un- 
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clasped. Slie could not give the lie to ail the traditions 
of those statelj Virginian ladies 'whose blood was in her 
Teins; but she would not recognize as an acquaintance 
a man for whom she had no feeling but contempt. So, 
looking at him steadilj until bis eyes dropped before 
tbe cleai% pure ligbt of bers, sbe turned without a word, 
and left him. Captaln Ben and everj young subaltern 
uncovered as sbe passed. Not one did she fail to recog- 
nize: she intended to make tbe différence seen and 
felt. Thej would bave cheered her if thoy had dared. 
Hartlej's brow darkened: tbe evil in tbe man was for 
ever set against tbe saint who had scorned bim before 
men's eyes. 

Before Leszinksky retumed, Lucy and ber cbild were 
gone. Captain Hartlej had given Mike O'Dowd a fur- 
lougb. Margaret's bitterness (for tbe saint's anger 
had not altogetber subsided) was somewbat sweetened 
by tbe thought that tbe poor girl would bave the 
kindly care of tbe 0*Dowds to Cincinnati. Mr. Page 
had arranged, witb a friend who lived tbere, balf-yearly 
payments of tbe interest of the purchase-money. As 
the receipts must corne back, Lucy would not altogetber 
drift into the unknown. 



CHAPTER VIL 

The Prince of darkness is a gentleman. 

Mablowe. 

Hartley's manner was so cbanged for tbe better, lie 
was 80 guardedly courteous in bis gênerai demeanour, so 
modestly generous in the «arrangements made, througb 
Mr. Page and the doctor, for Lucy's journey, that be 
began to wîn partisans in tbe garrison. Women, who 
bad bitberto bidden their jealousy of our saint, now '* let 
slip tbe dogs of war." AU admitted that " the painful 
fact bad been a glaring indiscrétion^* (the expression 
•and tbe emphasis were the parson's), but Hartley's after 
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condnct, his defenders [!] claimed, was anexceptionable. 
Moreover, in a gossip-loving little garrison, Margaret's 
silence and reserve ofiended. Little hj little^ envj and 
jealousj found tongue. At length one féminine critic 
bazarded the remark that Mrs. Leszinkskj had been 
** négligent in tbe supervision of ber bousebold, and tben 
unjust in ber anger." 

Tbe blank look of astonisbment in tbe face of Captain 
Ben, wbo was one of ber auditors, caused a bastilj 
added, '^ But sbe is so young and bas been so spoiled, 
we ail excuse ber." 

Tben tbe bold drageon found words: " Very good of 
you ail, I am sure, to excuse her for Hartley's mis- 
conduct. By Jove, I begin to believe tbe more tborougb 
a blackguard a man is, tbe more sure is be of defence 
from tbe sex be insults 1 A year ago tbat fellow badn't 
a friend in tbe régiment, wbilst now, since be bas be- 
trayed tbe bospitality of tbe bouse tbat was opened to 
bim because of bis frîendlessness, you women take bim 
up and make of bim a sort of pattern sample of suffering 
virtue." 

Before tbe smoke of bis band-grenade bad blown 
away, Captain Ben retired in good order, disregardiug 
tbe scatteriug sbot fired in bis rear. 

Notwitbstanding tbe féminine verdict wbicb *^ recom- 
mended to mercy," tbe officers of tbe garrison in a cour- 
teously cool way sent Hartley to Coventry. Tbe jovial 
Florida vétéran and tbe beardless graduate of West 
Point stiffeued into a rigid politeness wbicb was not un- 
bent in bis présence. 

I do not wisb tbe reader to understand tbat tbe Ist 
Régiment of Drageons were unswerving and incorrup- 
tible moralists. I regret, as a trutbful bistorian, to be 
forced to say tbey fell very far sbort of sucb perfection. 
But tbey were gentlemen in tbe main. Graft a gentle- 
man into tbe army, and to tbe fearless bonesty of tbe 
soldier is added a finer quality, — a cbivalric clairvoy- 
ance, quick and true in its récognition of rigbt, its 
révérence for purity. It was tbis tbat bad sbrined Mar- 
garet in tbe beart of tbe régiment, and made devoul 
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worehippers of thèse caTalrymen of facile manners and 
(I am Borry to record it) loose virtue. 

In meeting the difficnlties of hia position Hartley 
proved superior to the estimate heretofore made of his 
abilitj. With wonderful adroitness he had turned tho 
move of his antagonist to his own advantage. His instant 
acceptance of Margarot's offer; his ready acquiescence 
in every proposai made by Mr. Page; the respectful 
attention given to every suggestion of the doctor; the 
tact and foresight with which ail arrangements were 
made for the quiet and unobserved departure of the 
O'Dowd travelling party — ^won open compliment from 
Mr. Page, reluctant approval from the doctor, and fiorce 
oaths from Captain Ben, whose antagonism was grow- 
ing more and more pronounced as Hartley untangled 
the meshes of the net into which he had fallen. 

Many who had hitherto hesitatingly excused, now 
openly defended Hartley. Others were willing to 
ignore the offence in considération of the changed manner 
of the man. The doctor, certainly the shrewdest analyst 
who observed him, regarded curiously, and with no 
slight admiration, the ease with which Hartley turned 
every incident to his advantage in his battle with 
opinion, until he ânally plucked '' the âower safety from 
tho nettle danger. '' 

Late in the evening after Leszinksky's arrivai, Mar- 
garet sat in the little sitting-room alone with Baby Rue. 
Madame Castalar and her daughter had been sent for, 
and had returned to the ranch two days before. Captain 
Ben and Mr. Page had both been some time with her 
husband in his smoking-den across the hall ; now they 
too were gone, and the doctor alone was there. She was 
anxlous and nervous. She had tried in ail ways to tell 
the story of the last few weeks to her husband, without 
ezciting him to anger. She had donc what she could in 
his absence. It was something, in her excited state, to 
remember his solemn smiie of approval as he read the 
copy she had kept for him of her letter to Hartley. But 
she had been interrupted before she could win from him 
his détermination as to his own course of action. It 
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was laie: she wished the doctor would go, but there 
came a knock at the door. She heard her husband 
answer it. Shiveringly she recognized Hartley's voice. 
How alowly the minutes dragged ! She bent over her 
baby's cradle, and thought of her own orphanage. She 
had unbounded trust in her husband, but he was a 
soldier, and in those days men stood face to face in 
deadly encounter with far less cause than Hartley had 
given. 

Then, for the first time in ail those trying weeks, her 
courage failed — faîled as her anger burnt out, and the 
Christian remembered she had not forgîven the sinner 
who had injured her. Frostrate beside her child's cradle, 
she prayed for forgiveness, for the life of her husband, 
and also that he might do no murder — that her pride et 
heart might not be visited on him. Who dare say the 
Great White Throne is not reached by such prayers? 

To Margaret an answer came. Her husband's arms 
were around her. From his lips came the prayer of ail 
prayers, and the words, ** Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us," told her that 
her fear was needless. 

Of his interview with Hartley Leszinksky told no one. 
The doctor also was silent, but îlartley, meeting Captain 
Ben with Mr. Fage next day, said: — 

" Moore, I know you think me a scoundrel: for the 
past your judgment is correct, but do not judge me now 
for the future. The truest gentleman of you ail is 
Leszinksky: I eaw him last night, and old King Stanis- 
laus himself could not hâve forgiven me more royally." 



PART II. 

MOUNT HOPE. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Who ever loved tbat loved not at first sight ? 

Mablowe. 

Mabch was going out like a lamb. The air was soft 
and warm as it swept up the vallej from the south, laden 
with the faînt, sweet odeurs of the early spring; the 
sky overhead a tender blue, âecked with tiny, white 
cloudlets. At the horizon's verge it banked ia misty, 
gray rifts, that were lest in the deeper shades of the 
pine-clad peaks and broken chain of the Blue Kidge. 
From cleft and ravine, from jutting spur and mountain- 
top, little rîvulets came dancing into the valley, — threads 
of silver on the mountain-sîde, burnished steel in the 
meadows, with the dark-blue sheen of a Damascus blade as 
they gurgled over rocky beds in the forest, at last ail their 
wild beauty and glad life lost in the rolling, yellow waters 
of the Hardware, that wound in serpentine coils through 
the county of Albemarle to its confluence with the James. 
The valley is some thirty miles in extent, with a northem 
and western boundary of mountains, while to the south 
and east stretch the long, risîng swells which finally 
grow sharp and well-defined in the hills on the southern 
bank of the James that mark the beginning of the Pied- 
mont range. 

On a knoU which from its solitary situation seemed a 
lost spur of the mountains stood an old-fashioned frame 
house, with a wide hall that divided, and verandahs that 
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Burrounded it. Everjtbing in its appearance told of de- 
caj and changed fortune. On one side the roof of the 
Terandah bad fallen, hastened to its doom bj tbe clingîng 
weigbi of a tangled Virginia creeper, that now sbrouded 
witb glossy leaves and tender green sboots tbe ruîn 
it bad wrougbt. Tbe blurred gray and blue colour 
tbat bad sacceeded tbe worn and weatber-stained wbite 
paint deepened tbe artistic effect. Tbe bouse fronted 
Boutb, wbere tbe ascent was easj and graduai, tbrougb 
an avenue of old Lombardj poplars, tbeir topmost 
brancbes palsied and dying. On tbe nortb side tbe 
knoll was broken to a sbarp, bold cliff, and against 
its base tbe Hardware ebafed and fretted wben a 
spring fresbet gave it strengtb for attack. From tbe 
top of tbis cliff to tbe nortb verandab, tbere bad once 
been a succession of wide terraces; but tbese were now 
broken and irregular, overgrown witb myrtle and peri- 
winkle tbat bad crowded out tbe less bardj plants, 
tbougb bere and tbere tbe blue ejes of violets gleamed 
from tbeir biding-places as tbe wind plajed tbrougb tbe 
leaves. 

The view from tbe terraces was one of tbe most rest- 
ful and beautiful in tbat restful and beautiful countj of 
Albemarle. It overlooked tbe ricb valley of tbe north- 
em bank of tbe Hardware witb its carpet-like furrows, 
wbere later tbe waving corn and broad-leaved tobacco 
would ripen in tbe sun. Beyond tbis were sloping bili- 
sides, wbere woodland, orcbard, and clearing revealed 
some modest bome ; or else steeple-like cbimneys, 
stately trees, far-stretcbing grain-fieîds told tbe pré- 
sence of some old manor-bouse. Back of ail curved tbat 
cloud-toucbed ridge of wonderful, deep-sea blue. 

On tbe west side, balf-bidden by tbe gnarled bongbs 
of an old orcbard, was tbe kitcben. Lower down tbe 
billside were tbree or four dilapidated negro cabins, 
wbere tbe " truck-patcbes " already planted sbowed 
some signs of life. Still lower, at tbe very base of tbe 
bill, near tbe river, were tbe " folks' quarters," now 
only a deserted villaga It was évident, from ail signs, 
tbat tbe Masons of Mount Hopo were so nearly 
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obliterated that thej would be swept awaj in the sorging 
rise of another génération. 

On the south porch, seated in an old splînt-bottomed 
casj-ehair^ was the last of a line of Virginian gentle- 
men whose progenitor had fought with Prince Rapert. 
A statelj negress stood near, arranging on a little table 
her master's noon-day meal. The white cloth and beau- 
tifu] old china, the appetizing odour of the chicken broth, 
tbe golden butter and clear honej, the snowj bread and 
rich milk, would bave charmed an epicure; but notwith- 
standing the kindlj yet respectful insistance of his at- 
tendant, Judge Mason ate but little, turning from time 
to time an expectant look down the avenue. 

*^ Sara, it is time that Abram was back with the 
mail." 

''I dunno, marster. Brown Béas can't travel like 
she used to; an' if de stage ain't come bj Dr. Carter's 
yet, Daddj'll wait. He knows yoa mus' hâve a letter 
to-day." 

" I bave not many days to wait in, Sara ; but I 
know Stan too well to doubt they will come. If he can- 
not get leave to come himself, he will eend his wife and 
child, that I may bless them, and tell Mary I hâve seen 
them." 

" Lord ! marster, you'U get well now. You*b a heap 
sight better since de weather's turn. Dese wahm days 
jis puts new life in us alL An' if Miss Marg'ret an' de 
baby stay ail summer, Marse Stan mus' come fur 'em; 
an' mebby den dey'll stay fur good." 

'^ No, Stan cannot resign. I would not ask it; I do 
not wish it. But God knows how my heart yearns to 
see my Mary's boy before I go to her î " 

The rapid patter of bare feet was heai'd on the west 
yerandah, and a youug negro boy came âying around the 
corner, fairly shrieking: "Oscar's a comin' froo de 
near way wid Marse Stan's little pickaninny! Hebrung 
her straight frum de stage by de near path. Doctor 
Carter's sendin' Marse Stan an' young mistis in his 
buggy an' grandaddy's wid dem. Heah he is! Heah's 
Oscar now ! " 

D 
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Before tbey Lad roused from the stupor produced hy 
ibis announcemeut, Oscar was on the verandab, ivîth 
Babj Bue in bis arms. He wrung bis motber's band 
bastilj, who broke from bis grasp to extend botb bands 
for tbe cbild. 

** God bless ber, — Marse Stan's baby ! Give ber to 
me, Oscar." 

**NoI Old marster first;" and be beld ber toward 
tbe old man. 

'* Heab sbe is, sir, — ^Marse Stan's chile. An' ber 
motber's as good — as good as Miss Marj was. Tbey 
started jis as soon as tbej beard jou was poorlj, sir; 
an' tbey ain't stopped day nor nigbt till we'a beab." 

" Baby darling! My Mary's little granddaugbter! 
Blessed be God, tbat be bas let me live to look on your 
face ! " and the vénérable old man took the young cbild 
in bis arms. 

Sbe first looked wonderingly at bim, thon smilingly at 
Oscar, after wbich, witb a little, tired sigli (for she was 
worn witb tbe long, rapid walk through tbe fields), sbe 
laid ber bead on ber grandsire's sboulder, and slept. 

Wben the others arrived tbe long, scant, wbite locks 

rested softly on tbe deep gold rings that crowned tbe 

baby bead. 

* • • * • 

Hère, O reader, is the proper time and place to intro- 
duce to you more particularly our beroine, — the cbild 
wbose changing fortunes you and I shall foUow togetber ; 
tbe woman, yet in embryo, wbose personality is se 
strongly marked that ber întimate aquaintances bave 
already leamed its characteristics. We bave beard 
Carson define ber. We know bow persistent Captain 
Hartley found ber dislike. Oscar bas felt tbe sweetness 
of ber sympatby, and in bis grateful ferveur bas devoted 
bis life to ber service. Her fatber, witb what justice the 
future will prove, calls ber the "young voyvode." 
Wbilst our saint sometimes looks witb a sort of pitiful 
awe into tbe grey depths of the clear eyes wbich flash 
and ligbten witb a weird consciousness of sometbing 
we are too far off to fathom. Is it the Past, crying its 
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memorîes to the soûl that is esoapîng from a riven shell, 
or the gatherÎDg of lost éléments that hâve at length 
developed new power to force thernselves loto vîsiblo 
form and shape ? 

Ail about the child bave alreadj learned that neîther 
force uor restraint will tame her. To pain she is ré- 
sistant, not submissive, with a queer, babj stoîcism that 
makes outcry rare. Obeying with perfoct docility a 
request, she is imperturbably obstinate to a command; 
taking with absolnte insistance from a hand she dislikes 
the least of her possessions, she is recklessly prodigal of 
gifts to one she loves. A wondorful instance of heredity, 
this child, whose triune nature bas corne to her through 
the âges from the Lechzynczski-Kabilovitscb, intensified 
by change and reaction from change. She bas not a 
feature, not a trace, of the mother who bore her. How 
could she ? Margaret's utter abnégation of self made 
of her the susceptible and impressionable mould that 
nursed to life this re-incarnation of the race from which 
her king had sprung. 

From the moment of her arrivai at Mount Hope thore 
was the closest friendship, the most perfect understand- 
ing between Baby Rue and her great-grandfather. The 
imperious child ruled the gentle old man with a royal 
kindlîness. He was her playmate, her slave ; but he 
had fuU payment for service. Bountifully she gave him 
an overflowing measure of affection. Her father, hereto- 
fore chief favourite, was second to bis grandsire. The 
extrêmes of four générations and opposite tempéraments 
had touched, and âashed into instant récognition and 
affection through that magical magnetism which, for want 
of truer définition, we call the instinct of blood. For 
the old man this baby had blotted out two générations, 
and seemed bis very own, the child of his loins. 

In the second week of her stav he made his will, and * 
named hei* heiress of Mount Hope. He had the less 
scruple in so doing, as her mother*s large estate, in a 
dozen subdivisions, would make any other children that 
might come far richer than his heiress. But, barrenand 
in half-ruin as the place was, it was the manor-house of 

D 2 
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the Masons, and so a fit gift for bis darling. He half 
apologîzed to his grandson for bis choice of legatee ; but 
'^King Stan/' in bis grand manner, tbanked Judge 
Mdson for the love that singled ont as his beiress tbe 
first daaghter of the Leszinksk js. 

In ber last week, April took payment from Marcb for 
the days sbe had lent. A fierce wind blew from tbe 
north-east, driving in gustj swells a beating, cold rain. 
Tbe Hardware was np and over its banks. Mount Hope 
bad its most sombre and gloomy look. The Windows 
rattled; and the rising and falling tones of the storm bad 
for accompaniment the sonnd of tbe swoUen waters that 
surged and wbirled around tbe rocks at the base of tbe 
cliff. 

In a lofty chamber that bad once been the drawing- 
room, the last of the Masons of Mount Hope lay djing. 
Durîng the warm days Judge Mason bad rallied, but 
with the first breath of the storm a change had come ; and 
now the Leszinksky's knew that before another day tbe 
blessed rest of death would settle on the eyes that bad 
wept and watched and waited so long. The angel of 
deliverance was at the door. 

About four in tbe aftemoon the clouds lifted in the 
west, and a rich yellow light flooded the room. Tbe 
rain and tbe rush of waters were still heard, but over tbe 
western horizon the bow of promise spanned the blue 
arch. Tbe warmth, the light, roused the dying. He 
looked for an instant at the faces that surrounded bim, 
and then saîd in a low but distinct voice, — 

"And tbe bow shall be in the cloud; and I wîU look 
upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living créature of ail flesh that 
is upon the earth." Then the tired hands folded in 
blessing upon the baby's head, the tired eyelids closed ; 
and with a low, faint sigh a soûl passed into the présence 
of the Great Teacher, to give an account of tbe lessons 
learned in the fiesb. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Bat on and np, wbere Natnre's hearfc 
Beats stroDg amid the hillB. 

Milites. 

The departure oftheLeszinkskys fromMount Hopewas 
hurried bj the sudden illness of Baby Bue. Moaningly 
she would put out ber banda to be taken from room to 
room, evidentlj in search of ber lost playmate. Oscar's 
most subtle wîles to attract ber out into tbe grounds 
were unavailing. A peculiar, pretty way sbe bad of 
askîng, witb a wave of ber open band, and a patbetic 
quiver of the lip, always brought the faithful fellow 
back to tbeir ever-failing quest. A letter from Carson 
decided tbe immédiate return of the Leszinkskys to tbe 
garrison. (Leszinksky bad thougbt of leaving Mar- 
garet and Baby Rue at tbe White Sulpbur Springs.) 
ïbe last page of bis epistle was: — 

** Hartley bas resigned, and bas gone to New York, 
wbere be bas inberited the savings of a miserly uncle, 
who was in tbe American Fur Company. Chance 
always faveurs a scoundrel. He a millionaire, wbilst 
bonest fellows like you and me live on the pitiful pay 
tbis grateful country allows tbe poor devils who get 
hasbed on tbe frontlers that peltries may be accumu- 
lated ! 

" I see but one good in Hartley's windfall, — ^you can 
bring Oscar back with you. He, too, poor fellow, must 
bear the chafing of a fretful sore that the gentleman may 
bave bis pleasure. I am more orthodox than I used to 
be in tbe West Point days wben sister Mary grieved 
over my hérésies. I believe now in a hell, and a bot 
one; for there are villains loose bere who are fit for no 
other finish, — they were predestined from ail eternity to 
be damned! l'm going to squeeze througb Saint Feter's 
gâte, îf it rubs off ail my pet sins, for the pleasure of 
seeing them ordered tbe other road. 

"However, since Judge Cartaret*s récent marriage 
wîtb Hartley's sister, Mrs. Leszinksky may not like 
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even truths sald of her new connexions — ^though I fancj 
ehe 'will not be anxioas to include Hartley in the re- 
lationship. 

" Bat I bave eometbing better than ail ibis to tell 
jou: Castalar was in last week, and be bas traded bis 
warebouse at Van Buren for Bouie's pretty little place 
on tbe bills. Tbere were logs already bewn for a new 
addition to tbe bouse, and the day after tbe purcbase 
Castalar bad a ' raising.' Tbe new bouse is well bailt, 
and is now tbree rooms deep cacb side of a wîde bail, 
witb outside kitcben and cabins in good order. Tbe 
situation is as bealtbful as it is pretty. Now for tbe 
conclusion of my story : Castelar wisbes you to live 
tbere. He will make a lease for as long as you like, tbe 
only condition being tbat wben Madame Castalar or ber 
daugbter needs cbange tbey may corne to you. Sté- 
phanie is yery délicate, and tbe doctor advises ber to stay 
hère during tbe sprîng and fall, to avoid the river malaria 
at tbe ranch. 1 knew Mrs. Leszinksky would be glad 
to bave them, so I promised tbat you would accept. 

" AU * Ours ' are belping to get things in order. Cas- 
talar begs you to corne * home ' soon. By tbe first of 
May ail will be ready. Some of us will meet you at 
Van Buren witb the ambulance and baggage-waggon." 

Préparations aiready begun at Mount Hope for tbe 
break-up, were now more burried. An offer for tbe 
place, on a ten years' lease, for a boarding-scbool, was 
accepted. Tbe few servants left were given tbeir cboice 
of being bired at Mount Hope or going witb tbe Les- 
ziukskys. Uncle Abram, tbe patriarcb of tbe tribe, bad 
packed bis belongings for tbe trip to the Indian Terri- 
tory some days before tbîs announcement. Wben tbe 
calm and stately Sara suggested tbat be bad better await 
" Marse Stan's " décision, be said : — 

"My oie 'oman went to de New Geruzlum las' fall; 
an' now oie marster*s done foUered her, I a'int no kashun 
to ctay at Mount Hope. Wbar Marse Stan goes I goes ; 
wbar Miss Marg'ret lives I wants to live. Wby, don't 
yer see ber a-wearin' dat baht I guv ber, dat Marse 
Stan eut, sot in pure gole ? Ef I was sure an' gartin dat 
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de Injina would take mj oie skullp, like Oscar says 
dey do take 'em, l'd go ail de same. I can't risk dem 
youDg folks to take keer ob demselves no longer; an' 
Oscar aiu't got uo prudent sort o' sensé. Now, Sara, y ou 
moût be some use. You's a-gwine, ain't yer ? " 

" Yes; if Marse Stan 'Il ta£e me an' my boys." 

" In course, he'll take you ail. What else is hegwine 
ter do ? You didn't think he*d sell any ob de Mason 
folks, did yer? " 

" Ole marster's debts ain't ail paid yet. Mebby he'll 
baye to sell some on us." 

'' No, he won't bave to do no sicb tbing, an' Miss 
Marg'ret so ricb ! " 

'' Yes ; but, Daddy, I beerd oie marster say Miss 
Marg'ret guv up ail to marry Marse Stan. Leastwise, 
she can't get nuchîn' fur a long time. Her cbillun '11 
be rich sometime." 

" Den, wby didn't oie marster leave Mount Hope to 
Marse Stao, an' not to dat little pickaninny ? " 

" Mebby 'twas because oie marster knowed dat Marse 
Stan would sell de place sooner'n sell any on us. l'se 
mightily 'fraid some on us mus' go to pay de debts." 

" We ain't a-gwine to be sold to pay no debts," said 
Sara's youngest son, looking with a sharp twinkle of bis 
beady, brigbt eyes at bis motber. 

" How you know so much? Wbar you gît so smart ? " 

" I wuz in de sittin-room las' night playin' wid de 
baby, an' I beerd Miss Marg'ret an' Marse Stan fix up 
ail 'bout us ail." 

"How dar' you listen at de white folks, yerlîm'? 
Ef you beerd so mucb, I s'pose you kin tell wbat dey is 
gwine ter do ? " 

" Dey's gwine to rent de place to de Miss Minors fur 
a skooly an' bire dem Uncle Abe, cos be kin stay beab 
an' go like he does now mos' ebery night to Doctor 
Garter's to see Aunt Sukey an' de chilluu. Miss Mai*- 
g'ret say dat would pay de intruss, an' arter a while, 
when she got her money, she would pay de res' of it fur 
little Miss Rue." 

" I knowed 'twas de Lord send her when I guv her 
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dat haht ! " exclaimed Uncle Abram. " I knowed she 
was de angel ob deliberance to dis bankrupped place, 
l's more sot den eber oïl gwine to de New Geruzlnm 
straight from whar she's a-livin'. l'ii want to tell oie 
marster jis whar dey is." 

A few days later the choice was offered IJncle Abram 
and Sara that Solomon (the young scamp was not badly 
named) had foretold. Abram the second stayed in the 
land of bis wife ; whilst the patriarch, his danghter 
Sara, Oscar, and the younger boys followed the fortunes 
of their " Marse Stan." 



PAET III. 

BOUIE'S HILL. 



CHAPTER X. 

Then he will talk—good gocU ! how he will talk ! 

Nathaitisl Lxe. 

At fiouîe's Hill, two miles from Fort Gibson, on a 
hot, cloudless day in June, sat Uncle Abram, on a 
moBSj bank at the foot of the hill, looking with justifiable 
pride at the work be bad tbat moming completed. It 
was a bandsome new gâte, opening into the hillside 
orehard where the road wound back and forth in its 
graduai ascent to the bouse, — a gâte easily opened by 
the driver of any conyeyance without descending from 
his seat. The weîghts and pulleys worked perfectly, as 
Solomon, who had just brought his grandfather's dinner, 
proyed bj repeated trials. The old gâte had been a sore 
grieyance to Uncle Abram eyer since his arrivai at Bouie's 
Hill. Brown Bess had been left in Virginia to end 
her dajs in the home paddock; so the mount of the 
patriarch was a fractîous mule, — a mule capable of a 
résistance to persuasion equalled only by its disregard of 
blows. 

Mules andnegroes, in their perfect adaptability to one 
another, do somehow arrive at an understanding by which 
they measure the necessary duration of their contests. 
They learn to gauge perfectly the length of time a well- 
bred mule demands before consenting to do the will of 
an irate African. But this mule and Uncle Abram were 
either too new to each other or else ill-matched in the 
ordinary mule-and-negro i-equirements. Under no stress 
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of com pulsion wonld this hjbrid corne near the gâte 
withont backing at eveiy effort to open it made bj the 
luckless rider. In thèse daily contests Uncle Abram had 
neyer been conqneror. To escape the humiliation of 
repeated defeat, he had now made a gâte the successfnl 
working of which was to bring him triumph. Solomon 
skilfully won permission for each new trial of the ch^ 
dHœvLvre by compliments to bis grandfather's skill and 
défiance of his adversary. 

^'Hi! but it work s'purb. Dat mule can't holp 
hisself now ; he jis 'bleeged to corne froo widouten a 
fuss. Golly ! ain't he gwine to be mighty mad ? Hit's 
de yerj fines' gâte I eyer seed. Whj, de white folkses 
won't know de place w'en dey cum back. Dere ain't 
nuffin like it out hère in Backinsaw. Hit's mos' like 
oie Firginny/' 

'' Yer donc pull at dat gâte long nuff, Solomon. Go 
right straight to de house an' holp Mead get things 
ready befo' de folks cum.'' 

Solomon, looking around for an excuse to linger where 
he was, caught sight of two horsemen coming up the 
ravine through which the creek wound its sinuous course 
to the river, and answered: ^'Laws! gran'daddy, dere 
cum Marse Stan now, an' one dem hossifers frum de fote 
wid him, I better show him how to open dis gâte 'fore 

I go." 

*' Your Marse Stan donc open gâtes like dat befo' you 
was bawn. Dey'll want some dinner. He's been two 
weeks now out in de Injin countiy, an' I spec he's mos' 
starved. You jis' run, yer lim', an' tôle Mead to huny 
ail he can 'bout dar dinner." 

The reluctant Solomon tumed slowly, castîng from 
time to time longing looks of coriosity at the party now 
within the gâte, then, thinking the next best thing he 
could do was telling the news, he hurried on to Mead. 

** Howd'y', Uncle Abram ? Why, this looks like the 
old days at Mount Hope," said Leszinksky, as he caught 
tbe ring, made of an old horse-shoe, that opened the gâte. 
^'I am glad you can show Captain Moore some of our 
Virginia inventions." 
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He thon shook hands heartily, as he cama through the 
gâte, wîth the old man, who stood, hat in hand, hy the 
roadsîde. 

** It's a first-dass job," said Captain Moore, with bis 
kindliest smile. 

"Thank you, sah. I reckon you's from Firginny 
yo'self, sah." 

*'No, I hâve not the honoar to belong to the Old 
Dominion." 

" Tm sorry for ît, sah. Td a thought you was iram 
dar. We's ob de Mason fam'ly, sah, — de Masons ob 
Mount Hope." 

And the old man straîghtened himself with an air of 
dignified consciousness of greatness that wonderfully 
pleased the fancy of the frank, gay soldier. 

'* Yest, I know, * King Stan ' is half a Mason.' 

*^Yes, sah; an' de very bestest half. I don't mean 
no 'fence to de Desinkskys, Marse Stau; but you see, 
sah," — to Captain Moore, — " he's de very moral ob my 
Miss Mary. Now, sah, it am a strange thing, dis heah, 
who chillun takes arter. Sometimes dey breeds back 
and back. It's like a fine stallion my oie marster — de 
judge's father, sah — brung from Inglan. He was a 
great racer, sah; an' in dem oie times he jis beat eyery 
hoss in de State, an' he won oie marster a power o' 
money; but he had a glass eye. An' ail his coïts arter 
two ginerations irum dat day to dis kin be tôle any- 
whai* in Firginny, sah; it broke out in 'em. Dey's 
ail got glass eyes, — ^leastwise ail dem dat ain't crossed 
wid scrubs. Now, dar's our little Miss Rue, sah; she 
ain't one bit Cart'ret like Miss Marg'ret, needer am she 
a Mason — " 

" She bas the Leszinksky glass eye," laughed Captain 
Moore. 

** Ko, sah, not quite daty but she am a Desinksky out 
an' out. Sometimes I see oie Gin'ral Desinksky — dat's 
Marse Stan's gran'father, sab, de king's son — look right 
straight outen her eyes. Dat, sah, is when she wants 
her own way, an' she mean to hâve it, an' she mus' bave 
it, an' she do bave it." 
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Both gentlemen laughed, and Leszinksky interrupted 
Uncle Abram's discourse on heredity by an înquiry: — 

" Has your Miss Margaret retumed ? " 

^'No, sah; but we's a looking fur 'em to-day. De 
doctor cum from Marse Cas'lar's yestedday; he eum by 
heah dis mornin' on his way to see dem sick iDJins up 
de riber, an' be's a comîn' back heab to supper, sab. He 
said Miss Marg'ret would be borne befo' dat." 

Captaîn Moore pulled his moustache neryously, and 
asked : " Do they cross the river, coming from Castalar's, 
at the ferry or at the upper ford ? " 

" Neither: they come the old trail — the road through 
the prairies — and by the south bank. It crosses the 
Canadian a few miles aboyé its confluence wîth the 
Arkansas, and the Arkansas four miles below hère." 

They rode on up the hill. Leszinksky, leading the 
way, did not see the clouded face of the drageon. When 
they reached the house they fonnd Solomon ready to take 
charge of the horses. Cap tain Moore said hastily: — 

" Do not put my horse in the stable. Take off the 
saddle and strap the blanket on, and let him rest out 
there in the shade. I shall want him îmmediately." 

" But, Moore," said Leszinksky, " you are not goiDg 
back to the garrîson until evening. Why, you half 
promised to stay ail night. The doctor and Margaret 
will be hère, and we can hâve a game of whist. Be 
reasonable, old fellow ; they will ail want to see 
you." 

'' It may be ail nonsense, Stan, but I was going to pro- 
pose to you that as soon as we get some Inncheon — which 
you had better tell them to hurry — we go on and meet 
Mrs. Leszinksky. • A Delaware runner, in from the 
Trading Post near the North Fork, overtook me some 
tcn miles from the fort this moruing, and he reported 
both North and South Fork as rising rapidly. It is the 
June freshet, somewhat delayed, but now nearly bank 
fulL I had forgotten until I heard that Mrs. Leszinksky 
was at Castalar's and was coming home to-day. I 
trust they baye heard of the rise and are coming by 
the ferry." 
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** No» thej are not likelj to hear of it. Oastalar's 
ranch is shut in between the hills» ont of the way of 
passers-by. Margaret bas gone over the ground 8o 
often that sbe will be fearless. Oscar and Sara are 
with her, and some of the familj wîll corne with them 
to the ford of the Canadian, — Castalar himself, I hope; 
he would be quick to see auj change, as he is an 
accomplished frontiersman. But we will go at once, 
only you muet excuse a hastj snack. Mead will give 
us whatever he bas. Solomon, is your Miss Margaret's 
horse in tbe stable or in the field ? " 

« In de field, sah." 

^' Tben see how quick you can catch him. Oh, bere's 
Uncle Abram. He will get us a snack, and Mead can 
go with you to catch Sultan. Be off this instant." 

*^ Yes, sah; well be back wid de hoss 'foreyou's donc 
eatin', sah." 

In half an bour they were mounted and off, leaying 
Solomon on top of the new gâte, looking after tbem 
and pulling up the weights and pulleys from below, 
until a voice behind him brought him with sudden fright 
to the ground. 

" What yer doin', yer lim* o* Satan, meddlin* wid 
dem Ventions ? Ef I eber cotch you top ob dat gâte 
agin, ru give you sumfin to make you 'member it ! 
Heah's de whole family upsot, an' mebby Miss Marg'ret 
an' yo' mammy drownded, an' yer takes de kashun to 
be a breakin' dat gâte." 

" I wah Vt a hurtin' de gâte, gran'daddy. I got up 
dar jes to see how fas' Marse Stan an' dat hoesifer 
gentleman ride. Den I thought mebby dey went froo 
in sich a hurry dat dey moût a spiled some o' yo' fixin's, 
an' I was lookin' so I mont donc tôle yer." 

While the old man investigated any possible injury 
that might bave befallen bis invention, Solomon pru- 
dently retreated. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tbat be is gentil that doth gentil dédis. 

Chattceb. 

An accident to theîr light waggon had delayed the partj 
at CaBtalar'g several hours after the time intended for the 
Btart. The repairs completed, Margaret insisted upon 
immédiate departure. To the entreaties of the entire 
family that she would remain auother day, she an- 
swered, — 

''I cannot stay. My husband may return from the 
Osage to-day. He has neyer yet crossed his own 
threshold without the welcome of his wife and chîld. 
You will forgive my obstinacy. I must go." 

Castalar glanced at the patient, worn face of his 
wife, who, without another word of remonstrance, com- 
menced to gather np the little packages made ready for 
the travellers, as he said, " Then we must hurry your 
going. It is a long day's drive, and now late for a start. 
I will see you across the Canadian, and Stephen will go 
on to Bouie's Hill with you. An outrider is always 
needed in the bush." 

" No, you shall not go, — neither you nor Stephen. 
I am a good enough fron tiers woman to know that the 
herders will not soon recover the strayed cattle they 
reported this morning without your assistance. Oscar 
drives well, and the mules are gentle. There is not the 
slightest danger, and I know the way perfectly. We 
can reach the Arkansas River before sundown, and from 
there home is not an hour's drive." 

" The herders do need me. If you will accept Stephen 
as escort, I will say farewell hère. Marie would imagine 
a thousand misadventures to you and her goddaughter if 
the *gar8' did not go to bring her a faithful report of 
your safe arrivai at home.*' 

Adieux were said. Castalar rode off up the valley. 
Madame Castalar, her daughter, — a pale, slight child 
of thirteen years, — and two younger children, stood in 
the doorway of the substantial log-house, watching the 
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waggon and its boy-escort down the valley until they 
passed througli an opening in the hills and were lost to 
view. 

Two hours brougjt the party to the ford of the 
Canadian. After leaving " Castalar's Valley " they had 
gradaally ascended the rocky divide that séparâtes the 
headwaters of the San Bois from the Canadian. To the 
bank of the latter the descent was abrupt, down shelv- 
ing, sandy inclines, covered in patches with broad-leaved 
cactus and prickly pear. Below the ford, the shelviug 
bank, with its strata of coloured clay, inclosed in a sweep- 
ing curve a little stretch of alluvial soil, coyered with a 
dense cane-brake that grew to the water's edge. Above 
the ford the bank was steep, its ridges ending at the 
base of a lofty chain of broken hills, presenting an alter- 
nation of terraces and cliffs covered with scrub-oak and 
stunted pine. On the opposite side of the river, which 
was nearly one quarter of a mile wide, the trail wound 
upward through tangled thickets to a ridge five or six 
hundred feet in height, covered with yellow pine and 
fragrant red cedar, that gradually dipped in broken 
swells, înclosing lakelike little prairies of wavy blue 
grass, to the valley of the Arkansas. 

On the divide above the ford Oscar had stopped to 
breathe his mules and lock the wheels of the waggon. 
Stephen, a handsome boy of sixteen, was on a mettle- 
some mustang that he managed with the ease and grâce 
of a Comanche. Unfortunately in his curvettings around 
the waggon, whilst talking to Margaret and trying to 
catch the attention of Baby Rue, he had disturbed a 
hungry hornet. The winged warrior struck the mustang 
fairly between the eyes, and the animal, wild with fright 
and pain, executed a séries of leaps that would hâve un- 
horsed the best rider of the most famous cavalry school. 
But the spirited young Franco- American had learned the 
manège in the wide arena of the prairie under a Comanche 
tu ton ^^Bucking" was to him a familiar expérience. 
Mustang and métif were fairly matched. Moreover, the 
boy had spectators before whom he felt failure would be 
disgrâce. What boy of sixteen could bear failure in the 
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présence of women and servants ? Now a man might 
understand the odds agaînst him, but thèse inférior 
people would only know the fact of defeat Then add 
to the feeling of the ordinary boy the conçoit of Young 
France, the deeper pride of the Indian who feels the 
blood of a chief in his veins. As we said, in a mère 
physical contest mustang and métif were fairly matched. 
Add the mental process and the moral resuit of such 
factors as pride of race and boyish conçoit, and you will 
see that our statement was in a measure incorrect: the 
mustang was handicapped, the overweight told. Through 
vault and demi-vault, despite flying heels that struck ont 
like a lightning flash and then gathered as rapidly in a 
game of " ail fours," the boy stuck. The mustang was 
conquered in one point: he could not unhorse the 
rider, who, in the ease and grâce with which he swayed 
to every movement, proved that ont in the forest and 
the plains, where gloomy depths and arid»stretches repel 
civilization, there is a more splendid centaur than the 
fabled monster of the Greeks,— a centaur which is the 
perfect unity of two distinct organîzations controlled by 
a wiU that exécutes its mandates with the iron hand of 
the autocrat whose throne is the saddle. The mustane's 
final effort was expended in a rushing gallop toward 
home, and before the boy could force an acknowlede- 
ment of submission and change his course, the wagou 
was down the divide and at the river bank ^ 

Rue was fretful and impatient. Margaret, alreadv 
anxious to go on, ordered Oscar to cross without waS 
for Stephen Oscar called his mistress's attention toth! 
deep reddish-c^^^^^^^^ eolour of the water, add^g,- 

h.«n f 11 * ^î^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^' *^« ri^er nohow. ^ Ifs a 
^^o^^'iC^'^K'"''^' ^^^^ cane-brakes was 
bottomld r verrttht r Tl "'^^.^ '''^ "^^^^ «andy! 
always a Sht^dî "" ^""^^ .T^^'^7 <l^î<^k, an' thar's 

covered. I Sk Sf^^^ t^ie BanW now, it's ail 
over an' try the fnîî*'' MargVet you better let me go 
safer - ^ ^^ ^^'^ ^° ^^^ ^ ^^^ mules. It's a hefp 
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'' No, there is no danger ; the river is always a maddj 
red. It is too late in the season for a freshet. Drive 
on. 

As they entered the water a gaunt, haggard man, 
bare-headed, with long, matted hair and beard, and clad 
in a few loose rags, came out of the cane-brake about a 
hundred yards below the ford, shouting to them. Sara 
screamed. Margaret, looking back hastily, saw the man 
running toward them foUowed by two others, one a 
nearly naked Indian. She called to Oscar, — 

" Drive on I Quick I " 

Oscar drove steadily, although he knew the river was 
much above its usaal leveL One hundred feet from the 
shore was the now hidden sandbar. Beyond that the 
consent swept by at its greatest depth. When they 
gained the shallow water of the sandbar, Margaret again 
looked back. The man with the long, tawny beard was 
in the water, foUowing the waggon ; the other, a slow- 
motioned giant, had thrown his leggings and moccasins 
on the bank and was leisurely wading into the river. 
The Indian had disappeared. Margaret called out, — 

" Faster I Drive faster ! " 

Oscar struck the mules; they sprang forward into deep 
water, slipped, struggled an instant to gain a foothold, 
and then fell, tangled hopelessly in the harness, rocking 
the light waggon from side to sîde in their efforts to get 
loose. Without hésitation, although he could not swim. 
Oscar did the one thing he thought would save the lives 
intrusted to his care : he climbed over the dashboard 
with an open pocket-knife in his hand, to eut the drown- 
ing animais loose from the waggon. Sara's screams rang 
over the water; whilst Margaret in speechless agony 
held her baby to her heart. 

At this moment a hand was laid on the waggon, and the 
firm hold steadied its swaying. As Margaret turned 
her head, a pair of kindly, reddish-brown eyes looked 
into hors. The face to which they belonged had a 
suffering, half-starved, weather-beaten look, and water 
was dripping from the tangles of hair and beard. The 
owner of ail thèse called to his companîon, — 

s 
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Hillo, Pike ! Swim 'round in front thar and holp 
the nigger get them mules loose. Let 'em go; jou 
can't saye 'em nohow. If the boy can't swim, pull him 
out ; then come back. l'ii steady this steamer till jou 
get hère. Maybe we can get her off the wheels and 
pull her on the bar thar." 

Then he added, talkîng to Margaret, in a Toice with 
honest intonations a child or an animal would hâve 
trusted, *^ Don't be skeered. You didn't hear me time 
'nough to stop. Tou see I wah n't a-comin' out of the 
cane-brake if I could a-holped it. I thought maybe 
you'd see for yourselyes the river was on a bust; but 
you didn't. 'Twas my fault not tellin' you sooner; so 
you see we are boun' to get you out of this. On'y don't 
be skeered at us. We are white men — ^leastwise two on 
us — and we've got mothers — or if we ain't now, we 
had — and you and that little baby's just as safe with us 
as you would be in heayen. We couldn't let you two 
drown, so be and we ail went down. The Delawar' too, 
if he is a Injin, he's got a white man's heart He's 
gone down the riyer thar, whar we hid the canoë, and 
he'll be hère with it direckly. Don't be skeered; you 
look a good plucky one, and so does the baby." 

For Rue had reached out her little hand, and puUed 
at the tangled beard, laughing as she did in her romps 
with her father. 

Margaret saw tears in the reddish-brown eyes, as the 
baby kept up her play and laughed and crowed, as she 
would with a shaggy Newfoundland. The man shook 
the water from one rough, hairy hand, and caught the 
dimpled little £ist and hid it for an instant in the billowy 
wave of his tawny beard; and a new lîght shone on the 
haggard face as he kissed the baby fingers. 

"Pike" literally followed instructions. He had eut 
the mules loose from the waggon; fished out Oscar, who 
was half drowned by the struggle and the water he had 
swallowed; towed him ashore, and waded back to the 
bar, from which a few powerful strokes brought him to 
the still âoatîng vehicle. 

The two men now unîted their strength to tow it into 
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Bballow water, bat the current was too rapid. AU thej 
could do wafl to keep it steadj and afloat. Again the 
leader spoke to Margaret. 

** I don't know what keepB the Delawar* and the canoë ; 
but jon give me the babj, marm, and then climb ont 
hère and hold on close hy me till Pike can swim ronnd 
to 70a. Don't cotch hold on hîm, but jus' let him 
take you out : he'll do it — he's a powerful strong sure 
swimmer. The waggon-bed will float the nîgger woman 
till ^e get you ont and come back for her." 

At this proposai Sara commenced afresL 

^' 6ood Godamitjy Miss Marg'ret, doant leave me 
heab ! Lemme go wid yer! " 

Margaret quietlj kissed Bue, and put her in the maa's 
arms. The baby, thinking this a part of the frolic, 
clutched the shaggj head, and screamed her delight. 
For the first time Margaret spoke to the man. 

'^ Take my little daughter to Oscar. 6od bless you 
for coming to us ! I will wait with Sara until you get 
back." 

*'I'll come, marm; don't be skeered. The baby's ail 
right. So holp me God, she and you can trust Bob 
Stearns ! " 

"I know it. I trust you and the mercy of our 
Heavenly Father." 

The baby, drippîng wet, but still laughing, was placed 
in Oscar's arms just as the now completely conqnered 
mustang came down the diride. One look revealed to 
Stepheu the accident. He was off bis horse, threw off 
coat and boots, and was in the water as Bob Stearns 
reached the bar. Again that stout-hearted fellow was 
in the deep water, just in time; for the waggon, caught 
by the swift-increasing current, tumed on its side as he 
reached it, and drew Margaret out. Then the slower 
Pike loosened the vice-like grip he had kept of the front 
boards, and, with a water-dog's dip and plunge, brougbt 
up Sara, who was fortnnately too limp to resist or em- 
barrass him. He swam to the bar and placed her firmly 
on her feet, and then tumed to look for bis comrade. 
What he saw brougbt out ail the latent energy of the 

E 2 
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giant. His comrade, although near shallow water, was 
slowlj sinking, overweighted» ezhausted. Notwith- 
standing the most desperate efforts, he was going down. 
Margaret, understanding how she endangered her would- 
be deliverer, clasped her hands as she broke from hîm 
with a marmured prayer^^- 

"Mjr baby — my husband — God bless — " and was 
swept under the muddj current 

Stephen and Fîke reached the fatal spot at the same 
moment. Both dlved — came up— dived again. This 
time thej won salvage from the waters. Pike had 
tangled his hand in Margaret's browu hair, whilst 
Stephen had clatched the tawny mane of Bob Stearns. 
Pike swam ashore with his burden, and tarned to meet 
Stephen and the Delaware pushing before them the 
canoë which held the apparently lifeless remains of hb 
comrade. 



CHAPTEB XII. 

He had got a hurt 
O* th' inside, of a deadlier sort. 

BUTLEB. 

At the moment Baby Rue was placed by Bob Stearns 
in Oscar's arms, Leszinksky and Captain Moore were 
riding rapidly down the trail which wound in reverse 
coils from the top of the ridge on the opposite side of the 
Canadian to the bank. On a little plateau overlooking 
the river, Captain Moore halted long enough to take his 
field-glasses from their case and inspect the stream. 
Seeing Oscar with the child in his aims by the river 
side, and Stephen dismounting from his mustang, he 
said^ — 

** It's ail right. They are on the other side, but cer- 
tainly not going to try the ford," 

Mechanically he handed the glasses to Leszinksky, 
and awaited. Suddenly Leszinksky dropped the glasses, 
with a quickly exclaimed ** God save my wife I " and 
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rode off at Saltan's beat speed. Captaîn Ben, rather 
dazed at the prayer and the action, dismounted, pîcked 
up his glasses, and from bis recovered seat in tbe saddle 
again examined tbe sbore and tbé river. LeBzînkskj 
bad seen tbe waggon as it npset, and, as tbe curtains 
^ere up, saw tbat Margaret and Sara were in it. Cap- 
tain Moore looked as Pike placed Sara on ber feet in tbe 
sballows of tbe sandbar, at tbe instant Bob Stearns and 
bis burden went ander. 

Never bad tbe spurs of tbe bold drageon raked so 
pitilesslj tbe âanks of bis good borse. Witb a migbty 
oatb (I am sorrj to record it) and a yell tbat was balf 
dismay, balf encouragement to bis comrade, be came 
tbundering down tbe bank. 

Leszinksky, already in tbe river, was stemming tbe 
beavy cun*ent as Pike waded out witb bis senseless 
burden ; and Stepben and tbe Delaware, wbo bad arrived 
just in time to pull into tbe canoë tbe beavy weigbt of 
Bob Stearns, pusbed and paddled asbore. Sultan clam- 
bered up safely witb bis rider, a few minutes after Pike 
bad laid Margaret down beside ber baby, on a sbaded 
spot higb up the bank. Sara, completely overcome witb 
frigbt, was in violent bysterics ; wbile Oscar, in speecb- 
less agony, knelt by bis mistress, wiping tbe muddy 
stains from ber fair face. As bis master arrived, be 
looked up, and moaned, — 

** O Marse Stan, Marse Stan, God bas took back bis 
angel ! Tbey did ail tbey could, them poor men tbar, 
but tbey couldn't save ber for us. O Marse Stan, we's 
on'y got ber cbile lef I " And tbe poor fellow burst 
into a storm of sobs as be saw tbe grief-stricken face 
tbat bent over Margaret. 

Tbe yonng wife was lying witb ber bands clasped 
over ber breast, as sbe bad gone down in tbat suprême 
effort to liberate ber rescuer. The sweet face, lit by tbe 
slanting rays of tbe descending sun, was of a death-like 
pallor. The blue eyes, partly open under violet lids, 
bad lost tbeir ligbt. Tbe wbite lips were closed, and 
asben sbadows bad gatbered around the moutb. 

Into this group on tbe bank strode Captain Ben. He 
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had had a hard fight with the rising waters. Accoutred 
as he was, he had pluDged in, and, when his good eteed 
was about to go under, had slipped from the saddle ; and 
the horse, relieved of the overweight, swam easily ; but 
his own heavy cavalry-boots woald hâve taken Captaia 
Ben to the bot1x)m, had he not held to his horse's tail, 
and 80 been towed ashore. Fortunately for the sufferers 
to whom he arrived, his helpfulness in disaster was a 
quality to be counted on. Danger and rererse brought 
him to his best. The careless, gay dragoon of the 
garrison had a graver side, — a cool, collected, resolute 
gide,— to front danger or mischance. After shaking 
himself like a water-spaniel, he knelt by Margaret, 
and slid one broad, strong hand under her shoulders, 
and pressed firmly the pulseless ehest with the other ; 
then spoke cheeriîy: — 

" She's not drowned: she fainted before sinking. Run, 
Oscar, and look in my saddle-pocket, and bring the flask 
you will find. Don't be unmanned, Stan: she'll get 
over it ; there is no water in the lungs. Hère, Oscar, 
give me the flask. Get her feet bare, Stan, and rub thena 
with the brandy." 

AU the time he was rubbing the cold hands and bath- 
ing the pale face with a touch that was as gentle as a 
woman's. A feeble pulsation was soon perceptible; then 
long-drawn, pained sighs told the suflèring that came 
with resuscitation. In twenty minutes more they knew^ 
she would live. Then, with a final administering of his 
favourite remedy, Captain Ben left her lying in her 
husband's lap whilst he looked after the others. Stephen 
was soon mounted on Sultan, and started to the ranch 
for help. (The mustang had escaped for home the 
moment his rider dismounted.) Captain Ben's orders to 
Stephen were: — 

'*Ride like the devil! Bring back dry clothing and 
any conveyance you can get the quickest, for Mrs. Les- 
zinksky must be out of thèse wet things before the even- 
ing chills her; and don't fail to bring whiskey enough 
for ail thèse water-logged people. How soon can you 
get back ? " 
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** As soon as zis horse he can run ten mile» I shall at 
home be, mon capitaine. It will take ten mineits to giye 
ze ordera and saddle V Empereur; he will me brîng back 
in twentj mineits more wiz ze whiskey and clozing 
for Madame Leszinksky and ze bébé" 

^* Good ! Give Sultan the spurs. I shall expect 70U 
in an hour." 

^^I will hère be, mon capitaine^ if it kills two 
horse." 

Captain Ben now turned to whei*e the gigantio Pike 
worked, in concert with the Delaware, for the restora- 
tion of their well-nîgh-drowned comrade* They had 
turned over the canoë, and laid the body face downward 
across it. The Delaware rolled it from side to side, 
whilst Pike worked the lifeless arms like pump-handles 
above the limp head, great tears rolling down the giant's 
cheeks and washing furrows in the stains lefi; by the 
muddy river» as bis grief found expression in porpoise- 
like sighs, that seemed blown from the vent of a tired 
wbale. The captain aided, slightly changing the treat- 
ment, — simulating respiration, pressing the lungs into 
regular rises and falls» blowing into the nostrils, and, at 
last when a feeble pulsation came, giving ail that remained 
of his panacea in srnaU doses that acted like magie. 
When Stepben returned the drowned man was sitting on 
the cance, looking with unqnalified regret at the flask he 
had just emptied of its last drops. His face brightened 
when the newly-arrived supplies were unpacked, and 
Captian Ben approached with a leathern drinking-cup 
fulî of whiskey, although the words that accompanied 
the gift somewhat damped his delight : — 

^* Hère, Stearns. I see you haven't given up the old 
habit that brought you to grief before you deserted. 
There's some excuse for your cups now. You hâve 
swallowed more water to-day than you would like to drink 
in a six-months' march over the plains." 

Bob hesitated an instant ; then, thinking that words 
would keep longer than unbottled whiskey, emptied the 
cup first, and replied : *^ I see you know me, capt'n, and 
I ain't sorry for it. What with the Pawnees robbing on 
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us, and dodgîng soldiers and white men from tlie settle- 
mentSf weVe had dogs' lives on the plains. It was ail my 
doin's, — our desertin'. You know Pike alwajs sot great 
store bj me: he wouldn't let me go hj mjself. Weain't 
had but ooe pièce of lack sence we left, and that was 
gittÎD* Black Beaver hère outen the clutches of a partj of 
Navahos who was about to brile him standin'. I s'pose 
you*ii take us to the fort. Now, jus' you say what you 
can for Pike; he wahn*t to blâme nohow. l'd ruther 
be shot than be in the garrison with Capt'n Hartley." 

Oscar, who was listeoiDg, started forward, and then 
suddenly stopped; whilst Captain Ben said: — 

'^ Captain Hartley has resigned. I will hâve to take 
you to the fort. But you hâve behaved like a brave m an 
to-day. You would hâve made your way to the Mis- 
sissippi safely, if you hada't corne out of that cane- 
brake to save the wife and child of an officer. By God, 
they shall not shoot you, if I can help it ! Give me 
your Word that you will go to the fort, and I will leave 
you free to go without arrest. It will be better for 
you." 

^' Yes, capt'n, FU go. I was a-goin' to the Mississipp', 
and home to Missoury ; bût l'd a-always felt mean 
hidin' about like a thief or a Pawnee. I s'pose l'il hâve 
to take the chances of shootin'." 

'* You are not shot yet, and after what you've done 
to-day, 'twill be very hard to get a court-martial 
that won't let you off easy. Lieutenant Leszinksky, 
whose wife and child you hâve saved, belongs to 
* Ours.' " 

Captain Moore walked back to meet Margaret, who, 
with dry dothing on, now eame with her husband from 
her dressing-closet among the scrub-pines. Pike and 
the Indian had gone down the river to try and secure 
the waggon, which was lodged against the branches of 
an overhanging willow. Oscar hesitated an instant, then 
ran to Stephen's supplies, and came back to Bob with 
bread and méat. Bob thanked him, and ate with the 
appetite of a half-starved plainsman. After he had 
finished, seeing that Oscar still waited, Bob asked: — 
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^'Have 70a got any more of that whiskey ? Mj 
bowels is powerful watery yet." 

Oscar ran to the cap tain, and came back with tbe cnp 
balf full, sajÎDg apologeticalij, " Captain Moore say 't 
ain't safe to give you too mucb, an' yoa jes drownded; 
but ru try an' get you some more after while. An' I 
jes wanted to say to you, if thar's anything Oscar (that's 
me) kin do fur you, he'll do it. If you don't want to go 
to the fort, you needn't. If you bas cause to bâte Captain 
Hartley, so bas Oscar. An' to-day you brougbt us back 
tbe an gel o' tbe fam'ly wben sbe bad started for beaveo. 
If you ain't no kasbun to go to tbe fort, dorCt go. We's 
ail got to go back to Marse Caslar's, but Marse Stepben 
an' me will ûx. it so you kin go your own way 'fore tbe 
week's out." 

" So be and 't bad been yesterday you'd a-offered to 
bolp us, l'd a been glad and tbankful ; but you see l'm 
a soldier, if I did désert^ and l've jus give my parole to 
tbe capt'n. I must stay bere now, and I must go to tbe 
fort to-morrow. l'il keep my word to tbe capt'n. 
l'd like to be witb tbe régiment, if Capt'n Hartley's 
gone." 

" Wbat did be do to you ? " asked Oscar, witb tbe 
naîvey straigbtforward manner of a cbild. 

Bob's face grew black and angry ; but after a moment 
be answered, simply : '' He bucked and gagged me tbe 
fnst time I was drunk wben be commanded. Tbat 
wabn't so mucb. The next time be give me tbirty-nine 
lasbes and cbained me by the tbumbs to a waggon for a 
two-days' marcb. You can see tbe marks yet ; a pièce 
of tbis left tbumb slougbed off. Pike uncbained me wben 
be see it bad eut tbrougb tbe âesb, and be bad Pike 
bucked and wbipped. Then I deserted." 

Oscar drew a deep breatb. 

'' He did worse fur me. Somebow, wben I tbink of 
it, I know m kUl bim yet. Leastwise, l'm sbo the Lord'll 
deliver bim into my ban'. If it badn't a-been fur Miss 
Marg'ret, l'd a-killed bim tbat day." 

The negro walked away : Leszinksky was coming. 

" King Stan " ofifered bis band to Bob, saying, " I owe 
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you a debt I can never pay, but whîcli I shall never for- 
get Captain Moore bas told me your troubles, and we 
bope to get you out of tbem Bafely. You may count on 
ail we can do." 

** Tbank you, leftenant; but you don't owe me 
notbin* for what I did foryo* wife and tbat little baby. 
I ougbter a-come out of tbe cane-brake sooner, and saved 
tbem a-gettin' in, I mougbt a-knowed tbey wouldn't 
know tbe river was up. Howsomever, I did my 
best arterwards, and l'm powerful glad theyVe 
safe. I ain't seen a little ebild like that sence I left 
Missoury. If my wife bad a-lived, and Td a-bad a 
little cbild like that in my cabin, I wouldn't a-been tbe 
wortbless cuss I am. She's a goodi, plucky one, tbat 
little one, leftenant; and that nigger ain't fur wrong 
when he calls lier mother a an gel. When sbe give me 
her cbild, and said ebe trusted her to me and God's 
mercy, I didn't know what God mougbt do, but so be 
and a man could save 'em both, I knowed I would." 



CHAPTER Xni. 

To be weak is misérable, 
DoÎDg or suffering. 

MiLTOK. 

Margabet was 111 at Castalar's for some time after tbe 
accident. Before her arrivai at Bouie's Hill, Bob 
Stearns and Pike had been tried, sentenced, and then 
pardoned " in considération of their gallant conduct and 
voluntary return to tbe régiment." Black Beaver was 
enlisted in the corps of scouts. So tbe Leszinkskys had 
fréquent occasion to bring to their home thèse men, 
whose well-being and well-doing had for them deep per- 
sonal interest. 

The Fourth of July, Oscar came baok from the fort 
early in the afternoon with some things needed for the 
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dinner, to which ail our friends were invited, and this 
one pièce of news: — 

** I'b 801T7, Miss Marg'ret to hâve to tôle 70Q, but 
when I went to tôle Black Beaver an' our Boljers as 
jou'd ezpect 'em to eat thar Fourth ont heab, I foun' 
Marse Bob Stearns too druok to corne. Marge Pike an' 
the lojîn bas to stay to keep bim outer trouble. Tbey 
say be*s a powerful ban' to quarrel wben be's a-drînkin'. 
That's wbat's alwajs gone wrong wîtb bim. If be can't 
get no figbtin' of bis own, be's sbo to get somebody 
else's. Jes now at tbe fort be donc knocked down 
Mike O'Dowd, 'cause be was disrespeckful talkin' 'bout 
me and my — my misfortsbun." 

Eitber Pike and Black Beaver bad drunk too mucb 
themselves to be efficient guards, or else in some way 
Bob âanked bis friends. Before sundown be got into a 
''free figbt," and spent tbe nigbt in tbe guard-bouse, 
wbere, tbe nezt morning, by some process known only 
to bimself, Oscar fumisbed bim a comfortable breakfast. 
The jug of strong coffee bad its effect, for wben released 
Bob came out sober, sorry, and asbamed at tbe yiolation 
of tbe pledge be bad only a week before made our saint. 
The certain resuit, if left to bimself, would bave been a 
fresb debauch. Remorse and pbame go against a man 
of weak will; and poor Bob's good resolutions were as 
y et untwisted âax, powerless to resiet tbe pull of babit. 
This day Bob bad a new expérience: be was not left 
undefended to tbe fierce tbirst tbat bad bitherto led bim, 
helpless and unnerved, iuto the power of tbe enemy that 
was spoiliog bim of bis manbood. A frieod stood in 
the way of tbe tempter. A peerless Sir Galabad, ail tbe 
more pitying because of bis own perfect purity, waited 
at tbe guard-bouse door to save bim from a fresb assault, 
•—a stainless knigbt^ wbose beart was tbe sbrine of 
the Holy Grail; for in it burned tbe strong love of 
humanity tbat bad taken Jésus of Nazareth into tbe 
baunts of publicans and sinners. 

At tbe first sigbt of Leszinksky, Bob recolled, and tben 
turned tbe other way, pulling bis cap low over bis eyes. 
A kindly band was on bis sboulder. Tbougb at first be 
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looked dowii abashed, he felt the ejes tbat finally drew 
his own and held them, as the words came Blowly, and 
with a sympathetic intonation tbat seemed to the roogh 
Boldîer a voice from heaven. 

** We are ail grieved at this new trouble, Bob, — we 
who love y on and who owe you so much. Bat for y on, 
I sbonld haveneither wifenor child. Whenever I thank 
God for theîr spared lires I am thankiog Him for yonr 
unselfish courage, for the manhood that is in y on. I 
do not tbiok you know how we suffer in the fall of a 
frieod we fain would respect. Any stain upon you, any 
faiiure in that brave nature of yours, grieves and hurts 
the family you saved. It also shames us in that we are 
so heavily your debtors, and yet cannot défend you from 
the evil that pursues and ruîns you. You must corne 
home with me. I bave waited for you, and my wife is 
waiting for us both." 

''Please, leftenant, I can't go now. I ain't fit. I 
don't want to eee her nor the baby jus' now. I ain't 
wuth tbe trouble you've donc took a'ready." 

" You must come, Bob." 

'^ril come in the momîn', sir; Tve got to go on 
duty, sir, this evenin'." 

^* No, that is arranged. I bave an order from Captaîn 
Moore. You are to stay at Bouie's Hill until the Com- 
pany changes quarters." 

^'Please let me come in the mornin', sir. I don't 
want to go thar like this." 

There was repentance as well as shame in the eyes 
that looked intoLeszinksky's; but the evil habit clutched 
the sensitive nerves until they quivered with longing 
for the poison that " doth mock the méat it feeds on." 
The poor drunkard felt that nothing but the devil's fluid 
could quench the âame of remorse. The trinity in man 
was disturbed: mind and soûl had succumbed to the 
bondage of the flesh, and the anguisbed heart would fain 
bave sought forgetfulness of its pangs in a fresh insen- 
sibiiity of drink. 

" I dare not trust you, Bob. You are not in a state 
to resist the craving that is even now upon you." 
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'* No, leftenant, I ain't. I must hâve a drink. My 
nerves is a-shakin' for it. If you'U let me get one, sir, 
l'U corne." 

" No : corne with me now." 

Bob foUowed. At the doctor's quarters LeszÎDksky 
Btopped, and bade the soldier come in. Leaving bim in 
the office, Leszinkskj sought the doctor in his private 
room. 

<< Doctor, I bave brougbt Stearns to see you before 
taking him to Bouîe's Hill. He is sbaky and nenrous, 
and begs for a drink. What shall I do ? " 

*^ Give him one. Without it, aflter such a debauch, 
he rîsks delirium tremens," 

'* Would not that be feeding the appetite for alcohol ? 
Captain Moore telis me that Stearns is powerless to re- 
sist this mania after the first drink. Hâve you no tonic 
that will strengthen the nervous System sufficiently to 
permit a short stop ? " 

*' 1 can give opiates, which are dangerous; or emetics, 
that will relieve the strain on the nerves, but then the 
penalty may come upon the stomach and bowels. I had 
one case that resulted in a fatal hemorrhage." 

** Is médical skill, then, powerless to repair the phy- 
sical dérangement that follows debauch ? " 

'* It has as yet found no antidote to the subtle poison 
of alcohol, — a poison that thoroughly imprégnâtes the 
brain, breeding the most fierce and craving désire for 
reindulgence, whilst it stupéfies the moral quality of 
résistance to evil." 

« There must be a physical cure for its physical effects. 
Nature is too richly endowed by the AU-Father to fail 
where failure wrecks so many of her children." 

"I trust the discovery will reward a greater than 
Hervey. There is no puzzle to médical science like this 
presented by the drunkard. Year after year men die 
by thousands, poisoned by alcohol. Frisons are fiUed 
with criminals whom law has held to account, although 
their crimes were committed under the sway of the most 
fatal and uncontroilable insanity known to physicians : 
and this very poisoning, which always ends in death 
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(sometimes long delajed, but then more terrible in suf- 
feriDg), maduess, or idiocy îs in a measure legalized. 
The sale of alcoholic drinks îs unrestrained ; the profits 
enormous: human yampires fatten on the blood of its 
yictims. Law, which in England condemned the suicide, 
and in this countrj pnnishes the vendor who sells him 
qu^ck oblivion of the ills of life, lets the distiller and 
trader in alcohol, who put a criminal or a madman ia 
nearly every family in the land, go nnwhipt of justice." 

'^ Then, doctor, yon do not believe in the moral ac- 
countability of the drunkard ? " 

" In the main, no. In the beginning of the evU, 
Society is responsible for the custom that commends a 
brain poison to the untainted palates of the young ; and 
then Society is agaîn responsible for the condemnation 
of the victim who has lost ail will-power to resist the 
destroyer." 

" Then there is no hope for this poor fellow to whom 
I owe so much, and for whose rédemption from this 
slavery to hell-fire I would give ail that a man may give 
to save a friend ? " 

" Yes ; there îs always hope in the power of human 
love and human sympathy. In Steam's case the habit 
is spasmodic. There are intervals for patient affection 
to work a moral cure. Find a motive for régénération 
stronger than the physical appetite, and his case is 
hopeful. Nothing short of a mii*acle will stop the regu- 
lar drinker, — ^and miracles do not occur in the nineteenth 
century. The spasmodic drunkard can cure himself if 
will is strengthened by an nnselfish désire tp save from 
pain and sufiering some one dearer than self. I know 
of nothing else that will insure the yictory. The first 
difficulty in this case is tiding over the tendency to 
delirium tremensJ* 

'' With God's help I shall strnggle for his salvation 
point by point. What shall I do first ? " 

^' Give him a simple but nourishing diet, plenty of 
milk, constant but light exercise in the open air. If he 
cannot sleep — then opiates: but still keep him in the 
air, on horseback when possible; that is of iteelf a nar- 
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cotic, Ahove ail, give him a motive to reforma a reason 
for self-controL I fear you will find that jou hâve set 
jourself a herculean task." 

" Doctor, you forget what I owe Stearns. With my 
great debt in the balance, any task that may do him good 
will seem light. Moreover, I feel sare of help from the 
Father who watches over us ail." 

'^ Ah, Leszinksky, if faith were contagious, and you 
could infect him with your heliefs, cure wouid be cer- 
tain! Even I am ready to admit that such ' faith can 
remove mountains/ — not by abstract thought and wish, 
bat by its constant striving with the iittle things, with 
the trivialities of a very material universe," 

^^ Doctor, would that I might infect i/ou by so much 
as 'a grain of mustard seed.' " 

*^ You hâve, in so far that I believe in the eamest- 
ness of your beiiefs. They are not mère beliefs, barren 
of effect; they are somethiog more; they are motives 
for action that are fruitful of resuit. Yours is a kindly 
infection. I hope it may spread." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

For yean the Indians clung to the homes of their fore&fchers, and 
it was at the cost of much blood and treasure that they were finally 
ezpelled from that country. 

Bbaokett. 

Late in the fall of '46, a Iittle more than a year after the 
accident at the ford of the Canadian, the Ist Régiment 
of Drageons was in almost cons<;ant service in the Indian 
Territory : consequently Leszinksky was frequently 
absent from Bouie's HiU. 

The dismounting of one régiment in 1843— through 
the âdse economy of the lip-patriots in Congress, who 
were constantly meddling with the détails of the War 
Department — had caused such a weakening of the Iittle 
army on the frontier that every mounted officer and 
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man of tbe small force left was almost contînuallj in 
the saddle. 

The yacillation of the Goyenunent in its Indian affairs 
was then, as now, the curse of the savage as well as 
of the frontiersman. Its révocation and modification 
of treaties which had been signed as final adjnstment of 
real grievances ; its constant changes of policj irom 
the tjrannj of the autocrat to the sabservience of the 
trader; the causeless arrest and equalij causeless release 
of friendly chiefs, — to say it in the very mildest form, 
seemed like treachery. Naturally, the savage became 
ezasperated and distrustfaL The entire history of the 
Seminole War, and the removal of the feeble remnant 
of the broken tribes across the Mississippi, was a dis- 
grâce to the nation, — ^bnt not to the army, which simply 
obeyed orders, after its wisest and bravest officers had 
remonstrated in vain against their exécution. At the 
close of a campaign in which the Seminole chiefs had 
shown courage, endurance, and patriotism that Greece 
would hâve rewarded with monuments, and Rome with 
civic triumphs, General Jessup thus writes to the Secre- 
tary of War : " In regard to the Seminoles, we hâve 
committed the error of attempting to remove them when 
their lands were not required for agricultural purposes; 
when they were not in the way of the white inhahitants. 
We exhibit in our présent contest the first instance, per- 
haps, since the commencement of authentic history, of a 
nation employing an army to remove a band of savages 
from one wilderness to another. As a soldier, it is mj 
duty, I am aware, not to comment upon the policy of 
the Government, but to carry it ont in accordance with 
my instructions. I hâve endeavoured faithfully to do so; 
but the prospect of terminatîng the war is anything but 
fiattering. Unless immédiate émigration be abandoned, 
it will continue for years — and at constantly increasîng 
expense. Is it not, then, well worthy the considération 
of an enlightened government whether — even if the 
wilderness we are traversîng could be inhabited by the 
white man, which is not the fact — the object we are 
contending for would be worth the cost." 
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To thîs the Secretary replied tbat the GoTernment 
desired '' their removal or extermination,** The ârst act 
of obédience to this order was an invitation to a friendly 
council. Five hundred and thirteen Indians accepted, 
hopiog for peace and trusting the Government. Colonel 
Twiggs was ordered to " seize the whole party." The 
leading chiefs and warriors had refused to corne. Osceola, 
Coacoochee,^ Hospetarke, with their tribes, and the little 
remnant of valiant Mickasuckies — who foot bj foot had 
defended their conntry upon the Swa-a-nee from the time 
of the landing of De Soto, — had iearoed to distnist such 
invitations. Osceola and Coacoochee had been taught by 
Personal expérience that the council-chamber of the white 
man was the ante-chamber of a prison. The escape of 
the latter from San Augustine was a marvel of adroitness 
and courage. 

The son of King Phillip, exceedingly handsome, mild 
and amiable in manner, a fearless and daring leader, 
a gênerons friend and magnanimous foe, endowed with 
great personal bravery,-^ Coacoochee was the idoi of 
the youDger warriors. Although determined to resist 
the forcible removal of bis peopie, he had been the friend, 
and would bave been the ally, of the white man. 

The seiznre and forcible émigration of thèse Indians, 
who had hoped by prompt submission to secure for their 
tribes the privilège of living and dying in their native 
villages in the Everglades, and the enslavement of their 
allies, had the immédiate eifect of uniting for common 
defence against the aggressors the younger chiefs — 
whose petty jealousies had fallen before the common 
danger — and Ar-pe-i-ka (better known as *' Sam Jones, 
the fisherman "), who had sworn etemal enmity to the 
white race. 

The war was now fierce and earnest; the newly esta- 
blished trading post on the Caloosahatchie was attacked, 
and, with the exception of Colonel Harvey and thirteen 
men who escaped, the entire garrison massacred. In 
revenge, Harvey organized an expédition to the Ever- 

1 Co-a-coo-chee,— Wîld Cat. 

p 
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gladeB, and utterlj destroyed the tribe to ivhich tbe 
maraudera belonged. Cbikika, the cbief, and twelve of 
tbe leading men of tbe tribe were left banging in cbains, 
as wamings of tbe vengeance of tbe wbite maq. Tbe 
warning bad no effect. Coacoocbee, witb two hundred 
warriors, attacked a fort garrisoned bj detacbments from 
tbe Second, Tbird, and Fourth Artillerj, and four com- 
panies of Drageons. Tbe boldness and desperation of 
tbe assault, wbicb lasted tbree bours, obstinatelj repeated 
after eacb fresb repuise, convinced tbe Government of 
tbe determined cbaracter of tbe leader and tbe resolution 
of bis foilowers. More troops were sent to Florida. 
Tbe Indians, beavilj outnumbered, retired to tbe fast- 
nesses of tbe Big Cjpress Swamp, tbe desolate islands 
of wbicb afibrded refuge to tbe women and cbildren, 
wbilst tbe warriors defended, from the hummocks, its 
outposts ; occasionally making predatorj excursions 
througb the verj camps of tbe enemj wbo environed 
them. 

Tbe Government now brougbt fresh allies into tbe 
field. At great ex pense, it imported bloodbounds from 
Cuba, bringing witb them their Spanish trainers. Atro* 
cious massacres were followed by atrocious reprisais. 
The first publicly to denounce the use of bloodbounds as 
allies was Mr. Wise, of Virginia, wbo, in the House of 
Représentatives, made tbe inquiry : '^ Wbether tbe 
gênerai Government bad been a participator in so 
infamous a mode of exterminating buman créatures." 

More determined in their defence grew the chiefs, wbo 
made their last despemte stand on the hummocks of the 
Big CjpresB. Thèse hummocks, surrounded by water 
from two to tbree feet in deptb, swarming witb reptiles, 
were made more impassable by fallen trees and brush- 
wood. The need that bad made warriors, now taught 
engineering. Advance after advance of the United 
States troops was repelied. But numbers and the 
murderous weapons of civilization told. Even then 
success was delayed; so, finally, a spy was found wbo 
knew the secret passes; a traitior was bought; a path 
to the last shelter of tbe broken tribes was open. Tbere 
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was a final assault, a terrible butoherj. The dragoons, 
whose feet and bande were eut and bleeding, by tbe 
sword-grass (the onlj ally of the Seminoles), were not in 
tbe bumour tobe merciful: tbej were men, and men are 
oruel wben résistance bas enraged them. Tbe very 
officers, wbose bonest opinions, wben expressed in private 
discussion, bad justiôed tbe Seminole cbiefs in tbe brave 
defence of tbe land of tbeir ancestors, now cried, 
*^ Kill ! " as thej remembered tbe comrades dead in tbe 
fatal bummocks, tbe friends sbot bj tbe watcb-fires in 
tbe camp. 

The Secretary was obeyed: they were nearlj " exter- 
minatedJ* There was to be peace in Florida, and, to 
secure it, ber cbildren were to be torn from the soil or 
destroyed. 

A captive for tbe second time, loaded with cbains, in 
tbe midstof enemies, and tbreateued with au ignominious 
deatb, the bearing of Coacoochee was that of a king. 
He awaited bis doom with composure and dignity. Tbe 
only threat that drew from bim reply was '* that unless 
be snbmitted to the will of the Government, and removed, 
with bis people, peaceably across the Mississippi, every 
captive warrior would be hung to the yards of the vessel " 
(broken and in cbains, they had not dared trust to im- 
prisonment on shore), ^* for he only could and must end 
the war." His reply is a complète and éloquent epitome 
of the relative positions of the white and red races in 
North America. It depicts the first childlike trust of 
tbe Indian, — a trust from which be was driven by 
repeated and cruel wrongs — and bowhis just resentment 
of outrage was made the excuse for pillage and exter- 
mination." 

"I was once a boy," saidbe, in subdued tones; ** then 
I saw the white man afar off. I hunted in thèse woods, 
first with a bow and arrow, then with a rifie. I saw the 
white man and was told he was my enemy. He said he 
was myfriend. He gave me his hand in friendship. I 
took it. Whilst taking it, be had a snake in the other. 
His tongue was forked. He lied, and stung me. / could 
not êhoot kim as I would a wolf or a panther; yet like 

F 2 
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thêse he came upon me. Horses, cattle, and fields, be 
took from me. He abused our women and children, and 
told us to go from the land. I asked but for a small 
pièce of tbese lands, enough to plant and to live npon, 
far south, — a spot wbere I could ]aj the ashes of mj 
kîndred. Tbis was not granted me. I was put in 
prison. I escaped. I bave again been taken. You 
bave brougbt me back. I am bere— m chaîne. I fed 
the irons in my hearU You say I muet end tbe war. 
Look at tbese irons. Can I go to mj warriora ? 
Coacoocbee cbained ! No : do not ask me to see tbem. 
I never wisb to tread upon mj land unless I am free." 

His captor, Colonel Wortb, was only tbe montbpiece 
of tbe Government wben be made tbe cbief understand 
the inévitable, — " Submission to removal, or extermi- 
nation." Tbe Indian was tben being taugbt tbe lesson 
80 often repeated : that hie land was his only until the 
white Ttum was ready to daim it, 

Tbe Seminoles submitted. Tbe remuant that bad 
escaped tbe butchery of tbe Big Cypress came in volun- 
tarily wben tbey heard of tbe danger which menaced 
their cbief. Tbey consented to emigrate. Witb tbeir 
wrongs wrankling in tbeir bearts, tbey were removed to 
tbe territory west of tbe Une of military posts that' 
guarded tbe Arkansas frontier. 

Tbe Ist Drageons, wbo bad fought tbem in Florida, 
were now tbeir neigbbours at Fort Gibson. So were 
tbeir late foes, tbe Creeks. Forty refugee Creek war- 
riors (wbose homes bad attracted tbe greed of Georgia 
settlers) bad fought as allies of tbe Seminoles and Micka- 
suckies in tbe battle of tbe Big Cypress; altbougb there 
was opposed to tbem a Creek régiment, wbose major, a 
Creek ' Indian, bad gradnated at West Point. Sur- 
rounded by thèse discordant éléments, one mounted 
régiment of drageons, three companies of infantry, and 
a small detachment of artillery were to keep tbe peace 
upon a long line of frontier. 

As stated in tbe beginning of tbis cbapter, in tbe fall 
of 1845, officers and men of the Ist Drageons, stationed 
at Fort Gibson, were almost constantly on scout. True, 
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the dismounied Second Régiment had been restored to 
that acme of ail hope to a cavalryman, — a seat in the 
saddle; but the mutterings of war on the Mexican 
border had compelled a gathering of Tajlor's " Armj of 
Observation" at Corpus Christi, in readiness for any 
contingencj. The réserves at Fort Gibson had been called 
for ; so the force actually there were kept at hard and 
constant work. Thére were rumeurs of incursions of 
hostile tribes. A large party of joung Seminole braves 
had ostensiblj gone on a distant hunt; but old Indian 
fighters among the officers and men began to examine 
the trails more curiously. Thej knew the war-path was 
open. 



PART IV. 

BABT BUE. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Calamity îb man's tnie toachstone. 

BSATTKONT AKD FlETOHEB. 

ExCEPT the fréquent absence of Leszinksky and the two 
soldierSy who now belonged of right to the familj, tbere 
had been few changes at Bonie's Hill. The one likelj 
to prove most grievons to that loving lîttle circle was, as 
jet, scarcelj perceptible to a casual observer. Margaret's 
health was graduailj failing. No apparent disease ; but 
ever sînce that illness at Castalar's, afler the accident, 
she had slowly snccumbed to a growing feebleness and 
delicacj which the doctor had watched with anxious 
solicitude. Leszinksky, ordinarîlj so clear-sighted, so 
observant, and carefullj tender of bis wife, was corn- 
pletely deceived by the bright colour and gay spirits 
that markedy at his retarn, the feverîsh reaction from 
languor during his now almost constantly enforced 
absence. 

The rest of the family news can best be gleaned by 
an evening with Uncle Abram. It was the twenty- 
fourth of December. A bright fire of pine-knots, 
which the old man had gathered on the hills " up the 
river" to make a hospitable light when the comfort- 
able cabin held guests the patriarch delighted to honour, 
gave the high lights and deep shadows of a Rembrandt. 
In front of the fireplace was a table upon which Solo- 
mon was arranging a medley collection of delf, the last 
pièces of many sets that had adomed hall and kitchen 
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ai Mount Hope through the changes of four générations. 
The light-wood knots were burning in the end of the 
huge fireplace near where the guests were sitting^ whilst 
in the other Mead was watchîng the red coaU that 
covered his 'possum roast, while he carefullj tumed the 
hoe-cakes that both sîdes might hâve the required colour 
of golden brown« In a sheltered corner the coffee 
steamed slowlj. Near the pot sat Uncle Abram, and 
from his coigne of vantage in the shadow he conld watch 
his aids at their work, and jet not lose the admiring 
looks his guests gave the préparations for the evening 
feast. Thèse favoured gaests were the gigantic " Pike " 
and Black Beaver. The giant sat in the corner near 
the bright blaze which bronzed his jellow hair and ruddj 
complexion, deepening the blue ejes until thej looked 
like parple amethjsts set in the huge face of some 
roughly-sculptured Viking. Near him Black Beaver 
reclined at ease upon a shaggj buffalo robe, his blanket 
thrown aside for the greater luxurj of the fire. Moc- 
casins and leggings removed, the shapelj limbs showed 
their network of compact, sinewy muscles. The ensemble 
of light and shade, the rough walls with their mixed orna- 
ments,— hère a hideous print in the style of art known 
to the décorative department of the travelling showman, 
there a magnificent pair of antlers, — a dresser decked 
with the dishes Solomon dared not heap upon the table, 
an old muskety and numberless strings of onions and 
dried pumpkin, with hère and there bunches of savourj 
herbs hanging from the rafters, combined to form a 
picture that would hâve delighted an artist. 

The taciturn guests left to Uncle Abram the delight 
of a continuons âow of talk. Mead's occupation was 
too serions for conversation, and even Solomon rarely 
found time to interrupt the patriarch with question or 
correction; so the stream ran freelj. 

" Yer see ef Marse Stan has to go wid de armj to 
Mexiker, ef dej can't do widouten him, fur he's de 
on'j one ob dem ossifers dat wus bawn a gineral, — ^least- 
wajs his gran'fadder was one, — den I dunno what's 
gwine to become o' Miss Marg'ret. She's a gittin' dat 
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peekid an' white dat l's mos' 'iraid she's got de ager an* 
fever consnmshun. (See heah, Mead, you 'tend to dat 
'posBum ! I g'pec' he's a bumin'. I smell de cabbage 
leavee dat's ronn' him a scorchin'.) Well, ef ebe don't 
go wid Marse Stan, den sbe'll git wasser eveiy day. 
l's noticed dat's wbat's sbe's a doin' ail de time. 
Now dis yeiy day befo' Marse Stan cum borne she look 
wbite as my Miss Mary did dat sommer sbe lef ' us, an' 
jes as soon as be got beab ber cbeeks is like dem big 
damas' roses at Mount Hope, an' ber eyes as brigbt as 
dat ligbt-wood a burnin'. I tell yer sbe's got fever an* 
ager consumsbun sho. (Solomon, don't yer toucb dat 
big disb ; yo' 's too rambitious fur yo' size.) It's a 
good tbing Miss Cas'ler tuck little Miss Rue wid ber to 
de ranch. She was a-aggravatin' ber motber an' makin' 
ber WU88. I never did see a chile like ber nobow. Sbe 
am t quite three year oie an' sbe sticks on dat little Injin 
pony Marae Bob Stearns brung ber, jes like a monkey. 
il! ^^! ?®°^ ^^® Desinkskys mus' a bàd some Injin blood. 

I5lack Beaver ; but sbe ar' dat cantakerous wben yer try 
to make ber bebave like a little wbite lady. Notas I kin 
say she cries or boUers; fur sbe don't dat. But 't ain't 
no use wuiTitin' ber. I see Miss Marg'ret done guv 
Zfh?''' *^ H^ ^^^ i°- Not dat she don't lub ber 
^wn L" oi ^"i y^^ ««« «^«'« jes bawn bavin' ber 
W« 7n * • uT" ^^ ^^^^ **er fatber, now sbe knows 
bft \îîf''° 'u^ ^ • ^^* ^^^ aiïi't 'fraid o' him one 
prôudS?^^^^^^^^^ -y in sicb a way, so 

to- ef T rîlri«»f T ^ , fayin, *I mine yer, cos I want 
flr :,1 Let i^J^t^'Z Jf f e^ouldn;t. But 

BerUtocrutic notion; she ain't xF°* T ^** « PJ-OP*"- 
me; butshe'UdoanvtS^t^ V' ^^ow she don't take to 
'tradict her in notWn' A^ .1 ^«"*''» '^ ^ ^^^'^ "«^er 
or sober, she's fais &!«„' Marse Bob Stearns, drunk 
an' she wahn't but two * ^** *'™® ^' ^^^ter, 

on dat big spree an' rod ^"^ '*^®' '^^^^ Marse Bob got 
an'ax her to clum nn i^*l.^®.®*®P^ **'' **« P»""»^ «l»", 
lafièd an' hollered whet. h ^^ >P' ^^® ^^^ »*» »«»' «a'y 

^ûen he naade de boss jump oflfen de 
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end ob de porcb an' flinged bofe ob 'em. An' when 
Miss Marg'ret run ont ail tremblin' an' pick ber up, 
befo' Oscar beerd de noise an' coald get dar, wbj, sbe 
jes wouldn't go in widouten Marse Bob; an' I mus* baj^ 
it sobered bini, an' be ain't been drunk since. (Mead, 
I know dat 'possum's done ; didn't I tolo jer long ago ? 
New jes' look at dem cabbage leaves yo's a peelin' off ; 
dey 's burnt ail to rags ; bat I mus' say it do smell 
good. Now take dem 'taters outen de fire. Solomon ! 
let de table 'lone. Don't do no good to keep a-fixin' de 
dislies an' yo' ail de time stealin' dat sagar.) " 

^'Noy I ain't, Grandaddy; I on'y spilled a little on 
my ban' a moovin' of it. Dat's ail I eat." 

" Well, yo' quit a movin' of it, or Tll move yo' up de 
lor widouten any snpper. Now, Marse Pike, ef you'll 
Bot at dat end ob de table dar, an' 't ain't no 'fence to you, 
Black Beaver and me'll sot bere at dis side." 

And 80 tbe Yiking was tbroned above tbe sait : tbns 
tbe rude courtesy of a negro cabin defined tbe différence 
in race. Pike and Black Beaver now opened tbeir moutbs 
to some purpose, and Uncle Abram was silenced by tbe 
savoury morsels tbe two attendants beaped upon bis plate. 

Tbere were also guests in tbe dining-room of Bouie's 
Hill. At tbe fort, Leszinksky, newly arrived from an ex- 
pédition up tbe Arkansas in search of a band of maraud- 
ing Pawnees, bad met Carson and Captain Ben just 
in from tbe Creek country; tbey gladly accepted bis 
invitation to* accompany bim borne. Anotber welcome 
addition to tbe party arrived at sundown, — tbe doctor, 
who bad been on a visit to tbe family of tbe Cberokee 
cbief at Taleqnah. Margaret's bot, feverisb band de- 
termined bim to wam Leszinksky. Glancing from ber 
burning cbeek to ber busband, be said, " It is well you 
are bome, Leszinksky. I do not like Mrs. Lesziuksky's 
languor when you are away any better than I do tbis 
very high colour, wbich is certainly feverisb." 

" Don't believe bim, Mrs. Leszinksky," broke in Cap- 
tain Ben's cbeery voice, " you were never looking better. 
Bandall's getting to be a regular calomel croaker. He 
bas certainly irigbtened tbe colour ont of Leszinksky's 
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brown face; so, to get even, keep yours. Whj, Miss 
Stéphanie has a little pale-rose bloom in her cheeks thîs 
evening, because RandaU'a pîU-bags hâve been at Tale- 
quah for a week ; " and he pinched the shell-lîke ear of 
the daughter of Paul Gastalar, and went on with a 
meny teasing whîch the little child-woman resented 
with a gravity that delighted him. 

Leszinkskj's fears were aroused. AU through the 
supper he watched Margaret's face, and grew more 
grave as he began to understand the story it told: she 
was much thînner, and that deep circle around the ejes 
and the bine veins of the pale temples, were ail parts of 
the historj. Carson, too, was observant; andMargaret, 
feeling the watchîng, blushed and paled visibly. Then 
somehow Captaln Ben canght the prevailing infection of 
fear; and, to hide it, grew more noisj. The doctor led 
the conversation into another channel of anxietj bj an 
inquiry, *'What of the Seminole hunting-party, Captain 
Moore? Has it gone to Mexico ? " 

" Yes ; it is impossible to believe anything else. 
Black Beaver and Stearns folio wed them to the Washita 
River, whilst we waited in camp on the South Canadian 
near their village. They were positive that it was 
a war partj. Black Beaver is the best trailer I 
know, and Stearns's judgment as a frontiersman is 
simplj perfect. Moreover, I learned from some friendly 
Indians that the partj was composed of young Seminole 
braves and the disafiected Creeks who came with the 
Seminoles from Florida. I know what they are up to. 
The Indian women were ail left at the village, pro- 
visioned for the winter, whilst the negro settlement is 
deserted — which proves it was no hunting expédition. 
The young braves are buming for martiid famé and a 
seat in the council. I saw Coacoochee and saw that he 
had no love for us. He has not forgotten old scores, 
although he has learned that peace is the policy of bis 
people. It is possible that he could not control the 
young men. It is also possible that he did not care to, 
if they were sufficiently prudent in the start not to in- 
culpate those who stay at home." 
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«<Do 70U think tbere will be trouble hère? " asked 
tbe doctor. 

^'None; unleBS from tbe Pawnees, wbo will natarallj 
grow bolder as our force is weakened. LeszlnkBkj can 
tell 70U newB of tbem." 

« Very little tbat is certain/' said Leszinksky. '* We 
onlj learned that tbere are small maraud ing parties out 
along tbe frontier. We beard of two wbicb were goîng 
toward tbe Canadian and probablj furtber soutb, Tbe 
most alaroiing rumour .is tbat tbey bave made, or are 
about to make, an alliance witb tbe Comanobes of Sena- 
co's band. Iknowtbej are in motion — tbeir signais were 
always before us. We saw tbe smoke rising from peak 
to peak of every bill-top on our way out. Tbe signak 
multiplied bebind us as we returned." 

<< You did not tell me of tbat, Leszinksky," said Cap- 
tain Moore. I don't like tbe idea of tbese signais 
foUowing you. Wbere did you leave tbem? " 

" At tbe junction of tbe Red Fork.*' 

" Wbat direction from you? " 

** Soutb. Nearly ail tbe hill-tops soutb caugbt tbe 
signal and answered." 

" Did you report tbat fuUy to Colonel Keamy ? " 

'* I mentioned tbe signais, but possibly did not give 
tbem tbe importance tbey deserved." 

'^ Tbey are ail-important wben tbe bostiles are out on 
a foray. I sbould not wonder if tbey strnck some out- 
lying rancb near us. Wbo is at Castalar's? ** 

" My baby — Rue is tbere 1 " broke in Margaret ex- 
citedly. '^ Sbe is coming bome to-morrow." 

** Calm yourself, my dear Mrs. Leszinksky. Sbe is 
in no danger. We are just in from tbe suspected dis- 
tricts; but in a week or two it migbt not be quite safe. 
Fortunately I sent Stearns to Castalar's to tell bim to 
guard bis cattle from tbievîng parties, and also to advise 
tbat be send tbe non-figbting part of tbe family bere. I 
do not know tbat Rue belongs to tbe peace party, but 
Btill sbe will come witb tbe non-combatants." And 
Captain Moore laugbed beartily, partly at Rue's well- 
known peace principlesi and partly to calm ber mother. 
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Before the ring of the laaghter died the door opened, 
and Bob Stearns staggered in, more haggard and wild 
in appearance than when we first met him at the ford of 
the Canadîan. He looked at Margaret, and then dropped 
on hîs knees with his face covered bj his hands. AU 
sprang to their feet Leszinkskj put his arm around his 
wife, who paled and trembled like an aspen, before the 
comîng storm. 

*' What is it, man? Can't 70a speak? " said Captain 
Moore. 

" Take her out of hère before I tell it 6od o' mercy, 
take her ont! " 

"My baby — Rue— my darlîng ! She loved you — ^tell 
me what of her ? It is that I know. Oh, tell me ! If 
6od has taken her I can bear it. She is safe with mj 
Heavenly Father — ^tell me it is that I " 

^* Tell her," said the doctor, forcing Bob to speak. 
** This suspense is worse than what you bave to tell." 

" She ain't dead, marm. I wish to 6od she was, so 
be and you could bar it. She's a prisoner with them 
deyilîsh Pawnees. She's the only human thing thej 
spar'd outen the bùtchery thar at Castalar's." 

The boit had gone straight to the mother's heart 
There was no outcry, — only a pitiful white face, with a 
wan, unmeaning smile upon it, tumed irom one to 
another, and then with a murmured " My little daughter, 
you said — I do not understand. Rue ? Baby Rue! 
She is coming to-morrow, for Christmas — ^my baby. She 
will corne, Stan. It is her fête day. You remember, 
doctor, she was christened on Christmas. You are ail 
hère in time. Her godfather, too — just in time. Madame 
Castalar will bring her. Don't cry, Bob — she loves you. 
I always can trust you now. You bave not been drunk 
since that day I thought you had killed her. What is 
wrong with you ail ? Rue is coming — Baby Rue! Are 
you not glad, Stan ? " then a burst of hysterical tears 
and mad laughter, callîng her child, always calling her 
chUd— " Baby Rue, little daughter ! Rue ! Rue ! Baby 
Rue ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

the différence of divers men in the tenderness of their con- 
sciences ! Some are scarcely touched witb a wcand» whilst others 
are woonded with a toach therein, — Fullbb. 

It is needful for the nnderstandlDg of this history to go 
back to the moment 'when, in obédience to Captain 
Moore's order, Bob left the command to warn Castalar 
of the probable incursion of thieving parties of hostiles. 
A few weeks previous Bob had met at the fort a trapper, 
an old comrade, in from the headwaters of the San Bois. 
The trapper had given a verj accurate description of the 
situation of his camp; and a cordial invitation to Bob to 
vîsit it, if at anj' time his duties as scout led him to 
that neighbourhood. Bemembering the solitarj con- 
dition of his old friend, who had no idea of anj immé- 
diate trouble with Indians, Bob thought it no violation 
of orders to make a slight détour from the direct route 
to Castalar Yallej, and give the trapper the beneût of 
the waming he was taking to the ranch. 

The camp was at the head of a secluded little ravine, 
through which flowed one of the smallest tributaries of 
the San Bois. The judgment of the old Indian ûghter 
had ruled in its sélection. The wînding path that led up 
the ravine was on a loysr ledge of broken rock over- 
hung bj jutting points fringed with leugths of trailîug 
vines that touched the tops of the swamp-willows that 
formed a dense thicket on the south side of the boggj 
banks of the little rivulet. Across the narrow stream 
on the north, pond-lilies grew to the verjr edge of the 
abrupt and perpendicular cliff. At the head of the 
ravine the bluffs widened suddenly, and then joined atthe 
point where a little cascade issued from a clear, cold 
spring in the cleft rock ; thus formiug a circular settiug 
of wooded heights to a lovely little valley which the 
spray had kept fresh and green up to this late soason. 

It was after sunset: the trapper had not yet retumed 
from his rounds, but, sure of his welcome, Bob unsaddled 
and tethered his horse, and, finding în the Comanche-like 
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lodge of his friend ample provision, commenced the pré- 
paration of the evening meal, chnckling with quiet glee 
as he thought of the surprise he was about to give his 
old comrade of the plains. The meal ready, Bob waited 
until hunger got the better of courtesj. After eatîng 
his supper, he remembered a package of tobacco he had 
seen on an upper shelf of the lodge, so he added a few legs 
to the fire and took a bumîng brand of drj pine to light 
his search. Unfortunatelj, behind the tobacco was a 
large âat bottle of whiskej. Besolutelj Bob tumed from 
the temptation, but out in the growing darkness, trj ail 
he could, — ^and he did trj manfuUj, — the bottle, like 
Macbeth's dagger, was palpable to sight. The pipe no 
longer soothed: it only suggested a greater pleasure. 
One habit indalged, the suppression of the other grew 
more difficult The old, mad longing for alcohol came 
upon him in his loneliness. One bj one the sophisms of 
the drunkard hushed the voice of reason — of conscience. 
'* He woald take just one drink, onlj one. That could 
do no harm. He was tired and sleepj. He would onlj 
take a moderate drink, and then doze out there under 
the stars until his friend came. He had been with 
Black Beaver on that long scout to the Washita. He 
needed a drink; people alwajs needed anjthing ihej 
craved like this; he had heard the doctor saj as much 
long ago, that time he had the fever in Florida. Only 
one drink f and then he would wrap up in his blanket and 
sleep out hère bj the fire. That would do him good. He 
would then be ail strengthened and readj for that long 
ride to-morrow. He could get to Castalar's to breakfast, 
and report at the fort in the evening. He^was not ordered 
to be there sooner." And so the fiend conquered him. 

It was nearlj mîdnight when the trapper retumed, 
and found Bob lost to consciousness in the deep, heavy 
sleep of the drunkard. 

The sun was shining brightlj in the lîttle vallej when 
Bob awoke. Sleeping in the clear, crisp air had nearlj 
sobered him. The sight of his friend and the smell of 
the freshly made coffee brought him to his feet 

'^ I saj, Tisson, if jou hadn't a-told me ail about the 
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windin's of this little creek I never conld a-found 70' 
place up hère. It's a mightj good thing it's 80 well hid, 
for I jus' corne to tell you them devilish Pawnees ia up 
agin." 

'^Iknow it; I seed 'em : but hurry up now, and souse 
70' head in that trough thar to git the kinks outen it« 
Yer mos' fi aished ail my meddysin fur me las' night." 

Looking like a school-boy who has deserved and awaits 
punishmenty Bob obeyed. Two orthree times be plunged 
bis head in the trough of running water, which seemed 
warm in that sharp December air, and then rubbed it 
▼igorously with a rough towel, that hanging upon a pôle 
above the trough made a luxurious toilet équipage for a 
backwoodsmau. 

The hot coffee and venîson steak in a measure repaired 
the efifects of the debauch, which had not lasted long 
enough to get the nerves fully in the toils. Tisson soon 
cleared away the remains of the breakfast, and, producing 
pipes and tobacco, was ready to exchange news. The 
trapper began: — 

'< I knowed thar must be mischief up. I was down 
thar on the San Bois yesteddy about sundown — below the 
mouth of this hère branch. It jus' happened I had tied 
my hoss about a half mile furder up in the bushes, and 
was a lookin' along at my traps thar, when I heerd 
somebody comin'. I thought fust about you, and then I 
thought maybe it mought n't be you, and I better not show 
thar was any traps thar. So I stooped down in the 
bushes and presently one o' them cussed Pawnees come 
ridin' along in hîs war-paint. Now, that tuck me ail 
aback. You see the imperence 0' the varmint, way over 
hère outen bis beat, right under the nose 0' the fort you 
may say, and I was jus' a-goin' to fetch him (I had a 
d'ar bead on him) when I seed the bundle he was 
carryin' was a little young un. Now, you see, if 'twas 
a white child he had stole I mought a hurt it, 
and if 'twas a pappoose and I killed him I wouldn't know 
what to do with it, cos, you see, I couldn't brain it like a 
Injin would. So I was kinder kumfiabbergasted. He 
was a powerful mean-lookin' Injin. I saw him close, fur 
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he brushed the bushes whar I was. Hîs nose was eut 
bad, and thar was a long scar dar across tbe aide of bis 
face. Fm sbo' some dragoon mast a done it, far it 
looked llke a sabre-cut. Jus' wben be passed me tbe 
youDg un kicked and fit, and give a mad-like little crj, 
and Bometbîn' dropped rigbt bj me. It was ou'j a little 
moccasin,80 I knowed it was a pappoose and I let bim go 
on. And it was migbtj well I did, fur ten minutes arter 
I saw a whole pack o' tbem red devils ridin' 'long tbe 
otber side tbe creek, ail in tbar war-paint and a drivin' a 
lot o' bosses and mustangs, baltered togetber, tbat tbej 
mus' a stole. If it badn't been fur tbis little moccasia, 
tbat I kep' cos 'twas so purtj, l'd a-been sbo tbat joung 
un was a wbite cbild tbey'd stole." 

" Lemme see tbat moccasin," said Bob, witb a face so 
scared and wbite tbat Tisson sprang to bis feet in alarm 
as be banded tbe tiny tbing to Bob. 

" Yes, it's bers; I brougbt 'em to her from up tbe Osage 
country. Tbat's two weeks ago, and sbe wouldn't war 
any tbing else;" and tbe poor fellow looked at tbe little 
covering of a baby's foot as if bis sensé of ail else oa 
earth bad vanisbed. 

" Wbo ? Wbat do you mean ? Wby, Bob, I believe 
you're drunk yet." 

^^ Tbis is tbe wust cuss tbe liquor's brougbt me yet. 
It's jus' tbat, and I swore to myself tbe day I mos' killed 
ber tbat l'd quit. If I badn't been drunk wben you corne 
last nigbt we mougbt a-got ber out p' tbar clutcbes. 
And now — ^now I can't tell wbat devils' doin's bas been 
at Castalar's; and I didn't know sbe was tbar; and ber 
motber — tbey must a-killed ber motber 'fore tbey got 
herr 

" Wbo is sbe. Bob? Are you drunk or crazy? " 

'^ It's tbe little capt'n's moccasin, — little Miss Rue, tbe 
leftenant's little baby. Tbey've been gooder to me than 
G-od. Her motber come straigbt from beaven, and ber 
father's tbe best and bravest man sence Julius Cœsar or 
Jésus Cbrist But we ain't got no call to stop bere. 
Tisson, you're a man, and so am I, — leastways wben tbe 
devil of drink ain't got me. We'll get ber agin, so be 
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and ail the Pawuees in hell was back in the woods hère 
between us and her. I swar hy mj oie mother and mj 
dead wife, and the chilien I mought a-had, and her, that 
l'U never put another drop of cussed liquor in mj mouth 
tiîl I see her safe and sound with her folks.*' 

Two hours' hard riding brought them to Castalar's. 
Tisson had persuaded Bob to go there first. The trail of 
the marauders was easy to find: thej werealarge'party, 
and evidentlj did not expect immédiate pnrsuit. Bob 
Lad listened to reason ; and, seing the trail might lead into 
the Indian country, knew it was the best and onlj safe 
and right waj to go first to Castalar's, find ont the extent 
of the misfortune, and then send or go to the fort for 
assistance. 

The first glance down the valley told the taie of horror. 
The house was a heap of smouldering legs. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

He cometh unto you with a taie which holdeth children from 
theirplay and old men from the chimney-corner. — .SiB Philip 

SlDNBT. 

Margaret had been taken to her room in violent 
hystéries, when Stéphanie Castalar, who had listened 
to Bob's announcement of the tragedy without an 
outcry, suddenly dropped, like some wild thing who 
bas vainly tried to repress the pain of a death wound. 
Captain Moore threw open the window, and let in the 
clear, cold air, whilst Carson chafed the girl's hands. 

Ail this time Bob Stearns stood looking helplessly 
about, listening to the wild cries that came through the 
closed doors from the room where the stricken mother 
lay in her agony. 

The stooped and relaxed pose of the soldier expressed 
his crushed, hopeless condition. Every muscle was un- 
Btrung. His very son'ow seemed to shrink out of sight 

G 
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in the présence of a deeper grief. The mauliest part of 
Bob's nature came alwajs in action rather than endu- 
rance; and now he must wait for the décision of hîs 
superiors. There was nothing more trying to him than 
to wait. He wanted to tell the whole stoiy, — ^to hâve 
donc with the questions that would be asked. His con- 
science pressed him sore, and he had the vague hope of 
a child who trusts to get rid of the burden of a repented 
fault by confessing it. Even pénitence with Bob ex- 
pressed itself better in action than in words. He wanted 
to be off, following the bloodj trail up the San Bois. 
He wondered how any one could delay a moment, now 
they had heard of Rue's danger. The child was everj- 
thiug to him. She was his conscience. The danger he had 
saved her from, the danger he had placed her in, led ail 
his thoughts to her. He had tried hard to keep sober 
for her sake; and now there was a tiuge of superstition 
mixed with his sorrow. He had only been drunk twice 
since this Christmas eve a year ago, and both times he 
had put Bue's life in dauger; for he could not rid him- 
self of the belief that, if he had not drunk Tisson's 
whiskey, he would, siugle-handed, hâve followed the 
baby and saved her. He felt now that the hour for 
saviug her had passed. It was the night before — the 
night he had lain lîke a log, whilst she moaned and 
fought in the hands of her captors — the recapture should 
hâve been attempted. Then the Indians rested, fear- 
less of pursuit, in a country where he knew every foot 
of the ground. Where he could hâve tumed every acci- 
dent of formation in hill and ravine into a helper, with 
Tisson to assist, he could hâve brought her UDScathed 
ont of the midst of the savages. But now he must wait. 
He was no longer a man free to think, to plan, to act: 
he was only a drageon waiting for orders. His aimless 
thinking had at leugth resolved itself into the résolution 
to désert again, and follow her through the trackless 
wilderness like a faithful dog, when Sara and the doctor 
came irom Margaret's room, where the cries had sunk to 
low moans. They carried away the unconscious Sté- 
phanie, who had been so suddenly bereft of home and 
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kindred. Then, as Bob's qaestioning commenced, 
Lieszinkskj returned. 

^' What dîd we see at the ranch ? Whj, 'twas a 
sight to make a Quaker swar he'd kill Injins the rest 
of his lîfe. The house had fell, and was still a-bumin'. 
We pried up some logs, and found a lot of half-burnt 
bodies, — Madame Castalar and the little chîldren. I 
thought Mrs. Leszinkskj was thar too till I got hère. In 
the kîtchen and cabins the nigger women and chîldren 
was butchered. Some little ones was a-ljin' dead ont- 
side, smashed — welJ, jou know how Injins kill 'em. 
Castalar and three of the nigger men was killed and 
sculped in the corral; two more niggers was a-lyin' dead, 
and sculped, down by the sheep-pen. Thar's war 
Stephen was killed, and thar's whar they got our hahy ! " 
Hère his voice broke into pained gasps. 

" How do 70U know? " asked Leszinkskj, whose face 
was as colourless and pained and sweet as that pictured 
of the Sufferer in Gethsemane. 

"Why, that's the on*y place any fight was made. 
The rest on 'em up at the house was killed sooner. 
Them two men was thar fixin' the shed for the lambs. 
We could see whar they left thar work. Stephen had 
the little capt'n with him. He had put a board, with a 
pièce of sheep-skin over it, in a crossed place in the 
fence-comer whar she could see the lambs. When he 
saw the Injins, he tuck her and run with her to a pile 
of logs. I could see his steps runnin' in the soft mud 
down thar. He drapt his hat inside the pen when he 
reached to get her outen the little seat she was in. 
Then he must a-seen more comin' the other way. He 
was unsartain like; for he put her in between the logs 
and stopped. Tbar I found this little bonnet o' hers." 
And he took ont a blood-stained little blue hood, and 
gave her father, who put it in his breast with a groan. 
Carson turned to hide the tears that would corne; whilst 
Captain Ben, with a half-smothered oatb, strode up to 
the open window, where Black Beaver and Pike were 
trying to hear the s tory. 

"Come in hère, and liston to Stearns's description. 

G 2 
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You must know just where we hâve to look for the child. 
Black Beaver, see if jou can make ont who bas taken 
her." 

The giant swuDg hîmself into the room; after him, 
with a light bound, spraDg Black Beaver. 

Calmly, but "with a low, vibrating tone that told of 
repressed feelÎDg, Legzinksky said: ''Do jou thînk mj 
child was unhurt ? " 

'' YeSy leftenant. The blood od her little bonnet is 
Stephen's. Thar wiEts a pile of loge, and he put her in 
among 'em, whar a bullet wouldn't strike her. He 
must a-called to the niggers, for they corne to him, 
runnin'. Thar long jumpin' tracks was easy to see; and 
thej had the axes they was a-workin' with. Stephen 
fought mighty cool for a boy. He had them derriDgers 
you give him, and he waited tili the niggers was by him 
with thar axes. I could see thar tracks ail together, 
standin' squar* and steady like. The niggers fought 
like white meu, and brave men at that. Stephen must 
a-killed the fust Injin he shot at close by the logs, and 
one of them niggers clove another red devil most in two 
with his axe a few feet doser in. That's how I know 
Stephen waited. He kncw from the fust 'twas a losin' 
fight; but he tried his best for the baby's sake. They ail 
fought outside the logs 'cause of her bein' in 'em. And 
just at the last, when the niggers was dead, and Stephen 
was shot in the leg and settin' on the log by the baby, 
he eut down another Injin with a axe, and then shot 
down one that was gettin' in behind the baby with the 
loaded derriuger he had kep' for the last. He must 
a-been mos' faintin' when he shot, for he lay with his 
hand restin' on the log, jus' by the baby, to shoot; the 
powder scorched the bark. I could see whar' he caught 
her and pushed her down in the damp thar. I could see 
she had been standin'. I reckon she got upto look; she 
ain't 'fraid o' nothin'. The little moccasin tracks was 
plaiu, and then I saw whar she had been pushed over, 
^-and it must a-been Stepheu, for his arm was lyin' 
close to the place, and the derringer in his hand, when 
we found him. He was riddled with arrows^ and eut 
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with a tomahawk, and sculped. A big Injin got tlio 
baby. His tracks was thar, in belween the loge. I 
dunno how it corne he didn*fckill ber; but ho didn*t, for 
ivhen Tisson eaw her she was hollerin' mad-like, and 
scratchin' and kickin' like a young catamount." 

" Who is Tisson, and where did he see her ? " askod 
ail the offîcers in a breath. 

Then Bob told the story of his visit and his friend's 
account of the marauding partj, not shielding his fault 
fi'om blâme, but adding: — 

*' It's the hardest of ail, leftenant I mought a-got 
thar and warned 'em, if I hadn't a-gone by Tisson's ; 
and I mought a-been arter 'em and Tisson hère to tell 
you 'bout it this moruin', and we could a-had a botter 
chance follerin' 'em, if I hadn't a-got drunk last night. 
It's stopped me this time. The devirs lost hid chance 
at me, — leastways till the little capt'n's back hère safe." 

Black Beaver gave a significant " Humph! " and then 
asked: " You say him big Fawnee got heap long eut ofF 
his nose on nm face? " 

" Yes, a sabre-cut, Tisson said." 

" You see him track? " 

"Yes; whar he found the baby: then we follered it 
to his horse. He limped on one foot." 

** Humph! How you know? " 

" One foot dragged always on the same side. You 
hâve seeu me trail Injins. You know I can see." 

" Yes, white man got eyes heap good. Sometimes see 
too much — see tings never was. Dis time no see nuff — 
no see which foot go bad." 

" Yes, I did. I follered the traîl going south. Tho 
right foot dragged." 

*' Humph! Right foot go lame — heap long cuton 
nose: which side? " 

" The right side. Tisson told me that, I remember 
now." 

"Humph! Good ting — heap 'member sometime." 
Then he tumed to Leszinksky : — 

** Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, Big Chief — got um pappoose. 
Wolf Pawnee on em war-path," 
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Tbe doctor hadretarned in time to hear the qucstion- 

ing. Leszinksky saîd to hîm: — ^^ - i. a *^ 

** Doctor, I leave my wife in yooT caure. It is hard to 

Icave her, bot my firet duty îb to foUow my little daoghtCT. 
We may bave to go into the heart of the Indian country. 
If it please God that I do not return, you wiU take my 
wîfe to her friend» in Memphîs. I rely npon you as i 
wouid npon a brother." 

« Thank yoo, Leszinksky, for the trust I wiU try to 
deserve it I bave given Mrs. Leszinksky a composing 
drangbt, and can leave her with Sara until I go to the 
fort I mnst arrange for CooUdge to go with you, A 
sargeon may be needed in yoar party/ 
Captain Moore intermpted: — 

" Stay bere, Leszinksky, with Stearns, Pike, and 
Black BeaTcr until tbe doctor retnms from the fort 
After this daring pièce of deviltry we cannot risk Mrs. 
Leszinksky bere withont an efficient defence. I will go 
to tbe fort with the doctor and report to Colonel Keamy. 
I shali ask for my eompany to go with you. The doctor 
will return in time for you to meet us at the ford of the 
Arkansas. We will try to be at Castalar's by daylîght 
From there we shall follow tbe trail of thèse devils. 
As snre as there is a God, we will get Sue out of 
their clutcbes ! " 



CHAPTER XVnL 

Thèse let us wîsh awaj ; 

And tnrn, sole-thooghted, to one lady there. 

Keats. 

At the qnarters of the commanding officer. Colonel 
Keamy, the Whist Clab was in full force that night 
The best players of the Ist Dragoons were pitted 
against an adversary, not only famous in the army, 
that school of whist, but among the masters of the game 
iD Washington; where be and the gallant young aide 
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of the commander-in-chief won three successive rubbers 
that famous niglit when they played the champions 
of the Congressional Club, — a victory not counted in 
officiai reports nor inscribed upon regimental banners; but 
one of which every young subaltern and '^old moustache ** 
in the service was justly proud. After that night the 
newest fledged cadet from West Point never touched a 
pack of cards in the présence of base civilians witbout 
some knowing référence to that game — *' where old Ben 
Beall and little Phil Kearny taught those 'nobs' in 
Washington a few anny points;*' or, " Tou bave heard, 
of course, of that night at the Congressional when 
the last rubber was played at thousand-dollar points; 
when the army, from the general-in-chief down, 
backed theîr players with every cent they could raise. 
Why, they say old S. bet W. of Massachusetts a 
year's salary in advance. C, one of the Congressional 
champions, mortgaged his plantation the next day to 
take up his I. 0. U*s. TheyVe fought shy of the army 
ever since." 

The first rubber was finished, and the host, in a testy 
way, that showed the loser's temper, althougli it did not 
conquer his hospitality, was mixing a gênerons bowl of 
steaming punch, tbrowing occasional expletives at his 
late pai*tner, who persistently tried to explain. 

'^ If you had understood my play, and forced trumps 
once more, then my long suit at spades was good for the 
odd." 

" D your long suit! Beall played after you, He 

had a fist full of little trumps, and trumped spades 
every time. You eut my hand like hell ail through the 
game." 

Then, relenting in temper, and anxious to make amende 
witbout formai apology, he turned to their smiling oppo- 
nent, the idéal cavalryman of his time. 

" I say, Beall, sing us one of your old Florida songs 
while the punch is brewing. Old McKenzie at Fort 
Snelling taught me this Scotch brew. It's the secret 
of * Ours/ ni bet you a cool hundred there isn't 
a man in the Second, unless its some fellow trans- 
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ferred from the First, can compound sucli a bowl of 
nectar." 

" I will sing the song and take the bet. It's the only 
wajr to harmonize you with that unlacky partner of yours. 
Why, the poor fellow is in a cold sweat with the tickle of 
your sugary compliments." 

" D his sweat, — and his spades! " growled the 

colonel. "Let us hâve the song." And the half- 
smothered laugh hushed as the beau sabreur began. 

Wrapt in bis blanket, the soldier is sleeping 

' Under the stars, and the pale crescent moon ; 
Ont in the hummock his brother is keeping 
Watch, near the slumbrous and silent lagoon. 

Far io the North is the home of theîr mother, 
Set where the hills catch the song of the streams. 

She prays for the picket ; she weeps for his brother, 
Who laughs with his love in the Palace of Dreams. 

A whir in the air ! The picket is lying 
Prone on the moss. Is he taking his rest ? 

A bird — an arrow — which was it came âying ? 
Something is sheltered or sheathed in bis breast. 

The camp-fire flashes, the red cedarwood gleams. 
As the scarlet flame catches the glistening bark ; 

The soldier still sleeps in his Palace of Dreams, 
Though some one is stirring, ont there in the dark. 

From hummock, and swamp, and Everglade islands, 
War-whoop and shot wake the slumbrous lagoon. 

Two hearts are desolate there in the highlands, 
Two sleepers are sleeping hère 'neath the moon. 

There was a pathos in the manner of the singer, a 
thrilling quality in the round, full notes of the splendid 
baritone, that was magical in efiect. Sung as only Ben 
Beall could sing an army ballad, the words made a picture 
every shade of which was distinct and palpable to thèse 
rough fighters. There was no outburst of applause, no 
claque; not only no prodigality, but no expression of 
compliment. The sentiment of soldiers is usually best 
defined in action ; yet they understood each other, and 
the musician could read the efiect of his song in the un- 
easy scrape of a heavy cavalry-boot or the sonorous blow 
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of somo arclied proboscis. The colonel had forgotten liis 
brew, and sat glowering in the fire, with a look on his 
face tbat told 

From tbe présent back to tbe past, 
Tbere is only a step to be mnde. 

A break to his rêverie came in the ringing clink of 
Fpurs, as steps hurried up, on, and across the porch to the 
door, left partly open to dispel the heavj currents of 
tobacco smoke. The colonel looked up. 

" Corne in, Moore. You and Carson are too late for 
the first rubber. If you had been my partner — But 
what is it, Moore? You hâve broughta regular deathV 
head to the feast. What the devil is up? Nothing, I 
hope, with the Leszinksky's? Mrs. Leszinksky bas 
been looking 111 lately. Bat I sce hère is Randall: he 
would be tliere if anything was wrong. Why don'tyou 
speak? What the devil is it tbat you fear to say? " 

By this time tbere was a gênerai stir: the officers 
clustered around the late corners, faces darkcned, and 
hands instinctively clutched for the absent sword-hilts. 
Hurriedly the story was told. Before the telling was 
over, the colonel was beset with im pet nous offers from 
volunteers. There were prayerful entreaties, empha- 
sized by deep oaths, tbat he would let them go at once. 

AU the old dévotion of the régiment to the fair woman 
who had corne to them a bride; their affection for and 
pride in the stainless gentleman, so modestly upright, so 
fearlessly true, who now suffered from this cruel blow, 
were intensified and made more personal from thcir feel- 
ing of proprietorship in the baby bom in camp. To the 
raarried oflicers she seemed one of their own; to the 
homelesB subaltems she was tbe représentative of ail 
they had left in those distant rose-gardens of Farad ise, 
now dimiy seen through the mists of fraternal and filial 
memories. 

The story of her danger seemed to blot out ail other 
claim. She was their first duty. She ueeded them. 
To the dullest imagination, the picture of the little 
prisoner out there in the forest was vivid and distinct. 
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They saw the child in her pain and grief and anger. 
Even then there came a grim smile, as they thought of 
her passionate tcmper, her power of endurance, her elfin 
imperiousness. Then there was a longing agony to he 
off onthe trail; to take her from the hlood-stained hands 
of her captors, if it cost the lives of the entire régiment. 
Not an of&cer there would hâve held his life at an 
instantes value, if he could hâve bought her safety with 
that price. 

The only question was, Who would stay in the gar- 
rison? Universal outcry settled that. AU who were 
there to hear the story muet go. There were others in 
the cantonment, — ** Les absens ont toujours tort^" — they 
might stay. The colonel was carried in this rush of 
feeling. Yes, they might come, — the captains présent, 
— with their companies. Well, yes: the young subal- 
tems whose captains were so unlucky as to be absent 
might come as volunteers. He himself would leave 
Wharton in command. Wharton was ailing, and Mason 
would return before another week. 

To this there could be no dissenting voice. Even 
Major Beall, the guest, who had taken the last week of 
his leave to spend Christmas with the Ist, before rejoin- 
ing General Taylor in Texas, now insisted that his 
nearest route to his command was the path taken by the 
marauders. 

AU night long there was the tramp of herses, the 
clank of sabres, the ring of spurs, — the hundred noises 
that told of hurried préparation. The dawning light of 
the Christmas Day saw the rear-guard of the expédi- 
tion, with its Une of waggons and pack-mules, leave the 
fort. The advance column of Captain Moore's company 
— escorting the colonel and his staff, with whom rode 
Major Beall— had left at midnight. Mr. and Mrs. Page 

had gone with the doctor and the ffuard sent to Bouie's 
HiU. ^ 

Margaret was sleepîng when Leszinksky and his little 
party left. The kindly drug had released her tempo- 
rarily from the bondage of sorrow. The healing of sleep 
had come to the worn body and racked mind. Nature 
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had opportunîty to renew the strength that woald be so 
sorely trîed when conscîousness returned. 

With the earliest light of daj came toBouîe's Hill tho 
ivives of Leszinksky's comrades. Later, as the needs of 
their dailj life let them, one by one came, the women of 
the garrisoD, — the veriest termagant and virago among 
them softeued into gentle speech through the wide- 
reaching magnetism of sorrowing motherhood. Women, 
weepîng silently in the house as consciousness came to 
the sufTerer in that darkened chamber, as she moaned 
for her child, and would not be comforted ; women on the 
porch; others ont in the grounds, standing ingroups with 
children in their arms, were drawn into the fold of a 
common sisterhood by their sympathy for the stricken 
mother. How trae, how deep, how sincère the sympathy, 
I need not try to tell. Not a woman in ail this land can 
fail to remember the painfal shock, the quick thrill of 
agony, that made the grief of one family the common 
grief of the nation . Even now, when years hâve come and 
gone without lifting the veil of that mystery, there are 
mother-hearts in ail the length and breadth of the land 
that ache with the burden of their helpless sympathy, 
whenever the thought of that lost child is uncovered in 
the treasure-house of memory, where it lies, only half 
hidden by the daily fears and hopes of life. 



PART V. 

THE PURSUIT. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A stoic of the woods, a man wîtliout a tear. 

Campbell. 

The sagacîty of the frontîersman had read as plainly as 
from the Unes of a printed page the historj of the affray 
at Castalar's. Baby Rue was the only prisoner the 
Indians had taken. Au impulse ofadmiratiou for the 
courage of the little child, who, with unquailing look, 
silently struck at Lo-loch-to-hoo-la with her tiny fist, as 
he snatched her from the shelterîng logs, saved her from 
instant death. Stephen's dauntless self- dévotion was 
another factor in the count. The only little eaglet left 
of euch a brood was worth a warrîor's keeping. Courage 
is first and ail in the list of Indian virtues ; if we had 
time, it would be instructive to study the abstract ques- 
tion of how many qualities it is made to represent in the 
mind of the red man. 

The blood that had corne to our little heroine through 
the centuries, instinct with the haughty résolution and 
unyielding will of Milosch-Kabilovitsch, served her at 
need. The finer courage of the gentle Leszinksky 
would not hâve saved her. The fierce, aggressive spirit 
of the vengeful voyvode was more easily understood 
and jnore highly valued by the savage. Thus it hap- 
pened that a chief on the war-path charged himself with 
the burden of the brave little child, who was now his 
own by right of capture. 

The trait followed by the Indians crossed from the 
headwaters of the San Bois, leaving Tisson's camp 
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several miles to the left, to the lieadwaters of the Kiame- 
elia (or Kimishi) River. At the junction of its tbree 
principal branches, in a secluded, rockj little vallej, hid 
by the lofty ridges that bordered the river, the party 
made its first hait, and was speedily joined by detach- 
ments returning from eqnally successful raids upon the 
outlying settlements on the hills down the Kiamesha to 
Varner's ranch in the Red River valley, almost within 
Sound of the guns at Fort Towson. 

From the highest summit of the ridge, which was 
bare of ail growth save a fantastically trimmed tree, — a 
beacon of the Osages, — the Indians sent up balloon- 
shaped columns of smoke to warn the stragglers of the 
party of their retreat. This is the red man's System of 
telegraphy. He builds a smali fire, which is not allowed 
to biaze, then piles an armfui of partially green weeds 
over the fire to sraother it ; thus a dense smoke is 
created. Having established bis current, the Indian 
operator confines it by spreading over it bis blanket; 
witb one assistant he can eut off or almost whollv confine 
the smoke. Waiting until it begins to escape from the 
sides, then suddenly withdrawing the blanket, a beauti- 
fal, balloon-shaped column pufis upward, the smoke 
alternately interrupted and released until successive puffs 
ascend in regular order. 

This warning given, the war-party was soon in motion. 
Leaving the valley of the Kiamesha directly behind, they 
rapidly pressed on westward to the headwaters of the 
Boggy, in order to cross the Washita above Wild Horse 
Creek ; whencethe trail led south of the Witchita Moun- 
tains, where they could rely upon Comanche reinforce- 
ments as well as aid from the Mexicans, who, since 
General Taylor's occupation of Texas, had jealously 
watcbed the border. The Indians felt sure of one day's 
advance of any pursuers who might follow. Their work 
had been well done, — none had escaped to tell the taie 
of slaugbter : so one day*s advance was secure to them. 
Afterwards, their superior knowledge of the counti*y, 
and the rapîdity of their movement, would distance a 
hesitating enemy. 
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We know how false would liave been tlieir hope of a 
daj's starty if TisBon's black bottle had not befrîended 
them. Bob Stearns on their trail, and Tisson at Fort 
Gibson on the morning of the twenty-fourth, their détour 
to the Kiamesha would bave cost them dear. The battle 
would bave been at the crossing of the Middle Boggy, 
the apex of a triangle of which Fort Towson and old. 
Fort Washita would bave been the base. The dragoons 
would bave had them bip and thigh. Unfortunately, 
Tisson's bottle had bridged the Middle Boggy : so that 
promising équation was lost. 

At sundown, the evening of the twenty-fourth, they 
crossed the Middle Boggj, and after a few hours' rest 
were again in motion, tuming northward toward the 
divide of the Canadian from the Washita. On Christ- 
mas Day they were beyond the headwaters of the Boggy, 
and now, feeling secure from pursuit that night, turned 
aside from their direct route to find a resting-place for 
the coming day in a broad and fertile prairie which 
extends into the sand-hills of the Canadian, and whero 
the Bhie River bas its source. 

AU this time Rue had borne herself bravely. She 
had kicked and fought, as Tisson saw, until she had 
nearly exhausted the patience of her captor. Fortu- 
nately, she was so worn and tired that she fell asieep 
at the critical moment, when longer dispute might hâve 
been dangerous. The charm of the helpless sleeping 
child completed the conques t her courage had begun. 
The rude warrior rode apart from the party, half- 
asbamed of the care he gave her; yet ail the time she 
was stcaling her way into the heart upon which she 
rested. One thought of the white man, which had 
heretofore been the most bitter grudge he held, — the 
remembrance of the death of bis children by the fatal 
discase brought to bis wigwam that summer the traders 
had spread the small-pox through the Indîan country, — 
won the child bis aifection. The last one he lost was 
lier âge, a fearless "chincha," always delighted and 
happy when he retumed from the hunt or the war-patb. 
JShe had died in bis arms, with her head on bis heart. 
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just as this little one was lying. The touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin thrilled hîs puise. In 
the gatliering gloom the strong, sinewj arm held her 
tenderly, changing her position from time to time with 
wonderful thoughtfulness for so rude a nurse. 

There would hâve heen thanksgiving, not despair, at 
Bouie's Hill could Tisson hâve read and told the thoughts 
of the duskj warrior who passed him in the gloaming. 

Duriug the folio wing day's ride the child's temper, 
résistant as it was, yielded to the séduction of novelty. 
There were surprise and curiosity, but — as her protector 
noticed with gratiâed pride — no fear in the glance with 
which she regarded thèse wild horsemen. Once she 
laughed outright, a child's sweet, clear, musical laugh, 
at the curvetings of a vicious pony which a gaily be- 
dccked Indian was breaking to the heavy Mexican curb. 
From that moment Lo-loch-to-hoo-la was her slave. The 
laugh was the rippling laugh of the little "chincha." 
The Great Spirit had given him back the darling of his 
wigwam. At the next hait, the child, who had hitherto 
refused the food he offered, ate heartily. After this he 
had no difficulty with her : and so her Christmas dinner 
was a feast with Lo-loch-to-hoo-la. Then she slept the 
unbroken sleep of a tired, healthy child, through the 
loDg night-ride which brought them near the desired 
camping-ground. 

As they crossed the last bold, billowy roll that 
screened it, the advance party saw buffalo feeding in 
the prairie where they intended to rest. It was the 
crowning good fortune of their darîng and successful 
i-aid. They had captured horses and arms and scalps 
in great numbers ; but the Comanches, whom they were 
on their way to join, would hâve driven the buôaio from 
the country where they were to await the movement of 
their Mexican allies. Now, at the very moment of need, 
they could bave food for the taking, with every circum- 
stance in their faveur. 

They were leeward of the herd, — no small point of 
advantage. The prairie on the west and north was encir- 
cled by steep sand-hills, through which the only exit was 
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iip the pobblj bed of the creek in the little narrow 
ravine wliere Blue River bas its source. The plan of 
attack was simple. Into the narrow gorge the buffalo 
must be driven; and, keeping ont of sigbt as much as 
possible, their best marksmen were placed in every 
little hollow and cleft, whilst the "runners," mounted. 
on âeet ponies, and armed only with bows and arrows, 
moved slowly and cautiously southward. When within 
the right distance a signal was given, and they ail 
opened at once, like a pack of hounds, in a full chorus of 
yells, dashing up to the herd, and skilfully driving them 
to the desired point, — the cows in headlong panic, whilst 
an occasional buU would turn for an instant, with a 
frantic rush upon bis pursuers, thus gallantlj giving the 
weaker time to escape. Ail the time, thèse perfect 
horsemen of the plains were whirling and coursing among 
the frightened herd, selecting with the quick judgmeut 
of the hunter the fattest and youngest for their victims, 
frequently killing a cow with a single arrow, yet always 
directing the movement of the herd to the desired point, 
where the ambush waited. Thcre, at leugth, the slaughter 
ceased, from very weariness in killing. ïhe run of the 
hunt being over, the Indians proceeded to despatch the 
animais they had disabled ; theu, cutting up the carcasses, 
they brought loads of méat to the camp, where the 
choicest pièces were soon roasted, and a cramming Indian 
feast began. 

In the attack upon Castalar's Valley, Lo-loch-to-hoo-la 
had been one of the party at the corral when the mas- 
sacre began. In a fight with drageons on the Missouri 
he had learned the value of an American horse; conse- 
quently, to him " Emperor " was a prize to be won. It 
was the only one he claimed in the division of booty 
which was made at the ranch. The grey stallion was 
one of the strongest and fleetest horses on the frontier: 
of mixed breed, he had the speed and game qualities of 
the thoroughbred, united to the endurance and staying 
power of the wild mustang of the plains. 

Burdened with bis little captive, Lo-loch-to-hoo-la had 
thought best to ride bis trained war-pony until he should 
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be free to try conclusions witli hîs newly-acquiredsteed; 
80 it bappened that Emperor had bcen haltered witli 
the drove until the last stop before turning aside to seek 
the desîred camp. At that hait it had been decided bj 
the chiefs to send on, with a partj of the joungor 
warriorSy their long train of captured animais and the 
boys who were driving them, that in event of pursuît 
they might be free to fight or retreat unencumbered. The 
ponj that had carried Lo-loch-to-hoo-la so far had begun 
to flag. A change must be made. At his command one 
of the drivers untied Emperor from the line to which 
he was haltered, and led him to the chief. At first the 
horse was restive and unrulj, turning to eje the horse- 
man who was directing the arrangement of the Comanche 
saddle and its trappings; when suddenly, with a snort 
of récognition, he gently stooped his head, as the little 
child in the warrior's arms held ont her tinj hand and 
gravely rubbed his face. It was a caress to which he 
was accus tomed. Stephen had often taken her to ride 
on Emperor, and had taught her this mode of saluta- 
tion. The chief had no further difficulty with the stal- 
lion, which had always been proudlj obedient to and 
gentle with the chiidren seated upon his back, although 
he had invariablj disputed supremacj with any luckless 
negro who chose or was ordered to mount him. 

When the buffalo chase began the chief had declined 
to join it, merelj riding to the top of the ridge, where 
the eager horse he rode was more amenable to restraint 
than the excited child, who laughed and shouted with 
delight at what she evidently regarded as a charming 
play in the valley before her. During their two days* 
journey, Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, with the quick observation of 
the Indian, had noticed the glances of his companions, 
first at him, then at each other, as they watched his 
gentle care of the little captive. From surprise their 
looks had changed to scorn; then a sullen, contemptuous 
manner or rude laugh wheu, at their halts, he attendcd 
to the child's comfort marked their disapproval of his 
conduct. The leaven of discontent had spread. Even 
theyoung braves and the boy drivers gave him hesitating 

H 
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obédience. He "was now about to hâve a more decîded 
proof of the disapproval of the band. 

Tbe warrior was holding Rue flrmlj as she stood up 
to watch tbe hunt, witb one hand caugbt in tbe broad 
sash wbicb tied tbe -waist of the soft but now soiled 
dress, -when an arrow eut tbrough the folds of the skirt 
whicb tbe breeze had expanded. It had passed between 
him and the child: it could scarcely be an accident. AU 
doubt was dispelled at tbe instant, for a second arrow 
touched tbe topmost arcb of Emperor's neck; he had 
slightly moved at the moment the boit was sped, and thus 
saved tbe child, who, as it was now évident, was the 
mark aimed at. 

The horse reared and plunged, for the skin was eut, 
but the curb was puUed, and then, witb a slight touch 
of the huge Mexican spurs and a turn of the muscular 
wrist, he was reined round and made to leap down the 
ascent just as a dozen arrows passed harmlesslj above 
bis rider. A derîsive burst of laughter, as some one 
cried, " The old squaw must keep her pappoose out of 
the war-path," was another évidence of the intent that 
had speeded those arrows. 

For the last twenty-four hours he had understood that 
a demand would soon be made for her life. It had been 
settled they should take no prisoners. He had violated 
the compact when he spared the child. The first day 
the thought had come that he might bave to give her up 
to death if tbe chiefs demanded it of him ; even then he 
had resolved that her death should be quick and pain- 
less — that much at least he would do for her; in no way 
should she be tortured or subjected to their cruel sport. 
The' second day, as the wild imaginings of the superstitious 
Savage identified her witb the dead " chincha," he re- 
solved to save her at ail cost, — to save her, even if it 
brought him the disgrâce that is attached to a chief who 
leaves bis tribe on the war-path. 

The time had come sooner than he expected, yet he 
was not unprepared. The change of horses had given 
him a fresh one, and its speed and endurance he felt he 
could trust He had decided to leave the party that 
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night: the act was likely to be forced on him before the 
shelterÎDg night should corne to hide the course of the 
fugitive. It might cost him his life. Well, that was 
nothing, he risked death dailj; but he must make sure 
that she did not live after him. She should not fall alive 
into the hands of enemies who would then take double 
delight in her suôering. But he would save her if he 
could. He would even bear the sting of this last insuit 
without resenting it, to save her. Anj one who knows 
the Indian character will know he could give no costlier 
proof of dévotion. 

The only thing now was to gain time. It was mid- 
day: if he could only avoid dispute, and keep the child 
awaj from the enemies who sought her life, until even- 
ing, when the hunt and the cram of the feast would be 
felt, then he might escape with her unharmed. He had 
revolved this thought in his mînd as he stood some 
distance from the camp, under the shelter of some cotton* 
wood trees. 

Rue was sittîng on his blanket on the ground, eating 
a pièce of the bread he had saved from the provisions 
they had brought from Castalar's. She broke gS the 
half and handed him, saying, in her imperious waj, '^ Eat 
it! eat iti " with a gesture that made him understand. 

To gratifj her he took it, but only to put it in a 
pocket he had contrived in the flap of his saddle, where 
he also had the forethought to place some jerked méat 
and a pièce of roasted beef (the iast of Castalar*s 
slaughtered cattle) he had cooked for her, and which 
she had evidently relished at the morning's hait. If he 
had to leave suddenly they were provisioned for the 
âight. He was ready. His quiver fall of arrows was 
slung on his back; his bow ready for use in his left 
hand; his shield on his arm; his gun in a buckskin 
cover hung at the pommel of his saddle, where a lasso 
was coiled and two folded blankets were tied with 
thongs. Constantly watching, as Emperor, picketed 
near, cropped the soft, succulent buffalo-grass, he saw 
every movement of the hunters as they returned to camp 
with their ioads of méat. 

H 2 
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After a time Rue fell asleep, and he carefully rolled 
her in the blanket on which she was Ijing, folding it in 
such a manner tbat her head was safelj covered, though 
an opening was left through which the fair Utile face 
was visible. 

The rays of the setting sun came aslant the ridge tbat 
divided the little hollow, in which was the camp, from 
the hunting-ground of the wide prairie. The chiefs and 
warriors were grouped around the fires there to the south 
about five hnndred yards below Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, in the 
boUow. Behind them to the east was the country they 
had devastated. By this time their enemîes were aroused : 
the avengers were now, or soon would be, on their track. 
Lo-loch-to-hoo-la's judgment would bave opposed any 
delay before crossing the Washita, where Senaco and bis 
band of Comanches were to join them, — but bis opinion 
had not been asked. At their last hait the chiefs had 
conferred apart from him. With the child in bis arms 
he could not claim bis place in council; and deprived of 
bis care she would not bave been safe an instant. Even 
then, he had been forced in a measure to surrender the 
interests of bis tribe to her safety. If he had spoken^ 
if he had urged the danger of pursuit, that moment the 
child's life would bave been demanded of him. So the 
warrior's supremacy was lost; the chief tacitly resigned 
bis leadership. Ile knew tbat if he claimed either, he 
must pay the price of a life he held above his own. 
There was nothing be could do but fly with her; and 
the only possible path of escape was up the pebbly bed 
of the little creek in the ravine where the hunt had 
ended. 

There was a movement in the groups down by the 
fires, and at that distance the keen sight of the Indian 
saw they were watching him. The time had come. 
To delay them he must take the initiative.. Their best 
ponies were blown with the chase, whilst Emperor had 
been fed at the morning's hait with corn from the pack- 
train, and now was fresh and rested. That long after- 
noon's grazing would tell when he came to measure the 
miles with fiying feet. 
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The chief lified Rue carefullj, then vanlting upon 
Emperor's back laid her on the folded blankets he had 
tied to the pommel. Under and around the blankets 
and her, he coiled the lasso of twisted horsehair until it 
made a network that held her firmly and securely across 
the saddle. 

The groupa bj the fires separated, and the warriors 
scattered in parties of two and three. Did thej suspect 
his intent? 

He rode slowlj up the ascent which overlooked the 
prairie, turniug his horse in the direction of the camp, 
and then stoppiug as if to look at the scène of the hunt. 
Thus, without seeming to watch, he could see every 
movement at the camp and in the prairie to the south, 
where the ponies were grazing by the creek. Two or 
three of the scattered parties were comiug up the hoUow, 
others sauutered on the ridge and down toward the 
creek. That was enough. There was no doubt now 
that the demand was to be made and enforced. What 
else but a thirst for blood could draw those convives from 
the feast that was preparing? Slowly he tumed to the 
creek : his last look over the ridge as he crossed showed 
the warriors who had started up the hollow rapidlj 
climbing the ascent behind him, whilst below them was 
a quick movement of the others out on the prairie 
southward. At the creek he paused to let Emperor 
drink. Again the warriors behind him stopped, while 
the movement to the south was hastened. Yes; thej 
suspected his intended âight; but they supposed it would 
be across the Washita to Senaco's camp, or still farther, 
to the Comanche village. They had never thought of 
that bold venture into the Canadian Hills, and then north- 
ward through the country of their foes, the Osages, to 
the trackless wilderness of the sait plains, where winter 
had commenced in eamest. He was quick to take ad. 
vantage of their error: he tumed again toward the ridge. 
The few warriors who were ou it disappeared down the 
hollow. 

The path to the ravine was clear. This time Emperor 
was tumed uorthward at a more rapid pace. The war- 
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riors near the ponies hesitated. Everj instant was gain 
to Lo-locb-to-hoo-Ia. A few moments and he would be 
in the ravine with everj advantage of tbe start. But 
tbe patb was to be disputed. Two of tbe Indians bad 
gone entîrely up tbe bollow to watcb bis movements 
from a ledge in tbe bills near tbe entrance to tbe ravine. 
Tbey clîmbed tbîs ledge just as Lo-locb-to-boo-la turned 
bis bead to see if be was pursued. He saw tbe Indians 
in tbe prairie running aod mounting in bot baste, and 
tben turning to pursue bis course, tbere, not twentj feet 
from bim, on tbe ledge to tbe rigbt, were La-doo-ke-a 
and Non-je-nîng-go, two cbiefs of tbe allied bands of 
Ottoes wbo bad most openly sbown tbeir contempt and 
disapproval of bis conduct. In fact, it was Non-je- 
ning-go wbo bad called after bim so insultinglj tbat 
morning, and now, to empbasize tbe insult, repeated it^ 
with an imperious wave of bis tomàbawk, and an order 
to '^ go back to tbe camp and at once give up tbe wbite 
man's medicine cbild, wbo bad conjured a cbief into an 
old woman." 

Tbîs last insult put an end to Lo-locb-to-boo-la's 
patience. Snatcbing bis tomàbawk from wbere it bung at 
bis belt, be sent it wbizzing tbrougb tbe air at tbe very 
moment tbat of Non-je-ning-go was tbrown. Tbe wea- 
pons met mid-waj, and, hy one of tbose strange cbances 
in wbicb bjstanders get a sbare in a conflict, one sbat- 
tered tbe foot of Non-je-ning-go, wbilst tbe bandle of 
tbe otber in its rebound laid La-doo-ke-a senseless. In 
tbe very act of tbrowing bis tomàbawk, Lo-locb-to-boo-la 
bad covered tbe sleeping cbîld witb bis sbield. Except 
for tbis self-devotion of the cbief, bere tbe bistory of our 
beroine would bave ended ; for at tbe very moment of 
bis duelling exchange with Non-je-ning-go, a warrior on 
tbe ridge aimed at tbe cbild across the saddle in front 
of tbe cbief, boping tbus to end tbe dissension witbout 
the loss of a renowned wamor, whose prowess bad been 
proved in numberless figbts witb tbe " Long-knives." 
Tbe arrow glanced from tbe tougb buffalo-bide, tbe in- 
terposition of wbicb bad saved the sleeper, but eut tbe 
arm of tbe cbief wbo beld tbe sbield. At tbis point 
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Emperor took it upon himself to end the nnequal com- 
bat: a pluDging leap took him past the turn of the hill, 
into the ravine. Following the track made bj the buffalo 
that had escaped up the bed of the now nearly drj 
creek, Emperor so completelj distanced bis pursuers 
that at the end of an hour's ride thej returned sullenly 
to camp. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Attempt the end, and never stand to donbt : 
Notbing 80 bard but searcb will find it ont. 

Hebbice. 

Leszikksky overtook the advance party with Colonel 
Xearnj at the ford of the Arkansas. The warm grasp 
of each comrade's hand as thej met him in the starlight, 
gpoke their sympathies. Colonel Kearnj brieâj intro- 
daced Major Beall. 

'^ Leszinkskj, hère is Beall of the 2ad. You know 
him, if you bave not met before." 

" Tes, and I know how valuable an addition he is to 
our expédition. Major, 1 do not need to thank you for 
your kindness in coming with us. I knew you were at 
the fort, and when the news of this outbreak and my 
loss reached me, I knew you would come." 

" Thank you, lieutenant, ibr your kindly judgment. 
I am only too glad to be one of the party of re-capture, 
— for I am sure we shall find your little daughter aliye. 
The yery fact that she alone was spared out of that 
massacre proves that for some reason she is safe with 
her captors. Moore tells me he bas with him the best 
trailers and scouts on the frontier: that is ail-important. 
Every hour gained now is worth more than we can 
estimate." 

" We bave with the scouts two soldiers of your' old 
Florida command." 

" Whoare they?" 

"A giant they call *Pike,' and Bob Stearns." 

" Yes, I recollect them well. The giant is the most 
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stolidly brave soldier I ever knew. Stearns was only 
a boy then, but pluckj and bright. I shoald think he 
would bave made an excellent scout." 

" He is one of the best on the frontier. He would bave 
been cbief of scouts long ago, but for bis one fault. I 
trust be will overcome tbat. He is devotedly attacbed 
to my little daughter, whose life be once saved. He 
brougbt us tbe news of tbe attack at Castalar's.*' 

" I should like to see and question him." 

"If you will ride forward with me, major. He is 
tliere in front." . 

"An instant. Colonel, may I serve with tbe scouts? 
I can possibly be useful witb them: some of my old 
Florida men are in tbe corps." 

" Certainly; wbere you choose. Say, Beall, suppose 
you take command of a squadron wben our troops corne 
up? I will give you Moore's company, tbe scouts, and 
our Osage allies. You understand Indians, and Moore 
will show you, if we overtake those scoundrels, bow tbe 
Ist Drageons can fight." 

"No, give Moore the squadron; but if you like I 
will be glad to take command of tbe scouts of bis party." 

" Very well, if you prefer tbat;" and tbe colonel rode 
witb Captain Moore, wbilst Beall and Leszinksky passed 
on rapidly to the bead of the column. 

Some distance in front were our soldiers and Black 
Beaver; with them was Oscar, whose tearful entreaties 
to come, bis master could not resist. The last argu- 
ment had beeu, " She was sorry fur me that tinie, an' 
she's ail IVe got lef." Bob's cheeriness and bright 
spirits had vanished. He was almost as silent as the 
taciturn Pike. An occasional question from Oscar, and 
answer from Black Beaver, made the sole conversation 
of tbe party. As the two officers rode up Leszinksky 
said: — 

" Stearns, bere is your old Captain of the 2nd, Major 
Beall. He bas accepted the command of tbe scouts and 
my detachment for this expédition;" and Leszinksky 
rode ou, questioning Black Beaver, wbilst Bob saluted 
bis old captain. 
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"Tm mighty glad you're with us, sir; leastways I 
TTould be, so be and I coold be glad of anything onct 
more. You see, capt'n, — beg pardon, sir, major I 
oughter a-said — this accident to tbe leftenant*s lîttle 
one is part my fault, and if anybody can bolp us get ber 
outen tbe bands of tbem cussed redskins, I know ît's 
you, sir. I ain't forgot tbat scout after Waxebadjo; 
and how, wbenever we went witb you after tbe Semi- 
nolies, down tbar in tbe Big Cypress, we always got 
'em. But, major, tbese Pawnees is wuss 'an tbe Semi- 
nolies." 

" How is tbat, Stearns?" 

*' Tbey ain't so' gentlemanlike. Now, Osceola was a 
gentleman, — tbe real quality, — and so is Coacoocbee. 
I saw bim last week. But tbese Pawnees bas larnt tbe 
wust parts of a wbite man from tbem low-down, wbite-^ 
livered traders as is sent amongst 'em, besides bein' 
tbe meanest kind o' Injins. Tbe most of tbar figbtin' 
is kilHn' settlers and stealin' bosses. Tbey goes in for 
plunder. Now, tbe Seminolles is genumé warriors. 
You remember, sir, wben we found tbe bodies of tbe 
dead after tbey wbipped Major Dade, tbar wabn't a ring 
or a watcb or a purse even took from 'em. Tbey lit 
like gentlemen. I must say our drageons tbemselves 
wouldn't a-done as well by tbe killed. We're most apt 
to fall 'ar tp ail tbe property tbat's left." 

" You say you saw Coacoocbee last week ? " 

" Yes, sir; I was over tbar at tbe Seminolie village 
witb Capt'n Moore, and be sent me and Black Beaver 
to tbe Wasbita to invest^^a^e tbe doin's of a party of 
young Seminolie braves and tbem nigger Injins wbo fit 
agin us in Florida. Tbe people in tbe village stuck to 
it tbey was out on a bunt down by tbe Wasbita; but 
Black Beaver and me foUered tbar trail nigli a week, 
and if it wabn't a war party l'm a blamed poor judge 
o' Injins." 

"Do you tbink tbese marauders are on tbe way to 
join tbem? " 

"Yes, sir; it 'pears to me most like tbat, tbougb 
tbey've never been friends witb tbe Seminolies before. 
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But this hère fuss that's a comin' with Mexico will show 
before it's done what kind o' neîghbours weVe got out 
hère on the plains. Thèse border Injins 'Il quit fightin' 
one another anj time to lift a 'Mexican scalp. You 
see, sir, they're mad 'cause the Government keeps a 
movin* them. So be and I was a Injin, I wouldn't 
like it nuther. 'Pears like them treaties was ail travellin' 
con tracts." 

"How did Coacoochee look ?** 

'*Not much like tbat time I seen him in San Augus- 
ttne, That time he rode through the place with on'y 
û\e wan*lors, jest at sundown, and the garrison was so 
stunned like tbat they never moved till he was out in 
the Pines. I s*pose it was bis way to tell oie King 
Philip to take heart and be a man. You must remember 
it, sip." 

'* Yes; I was one of the stunned garrison," laughed 
the major. 

" Well, you must say, sir, he did it grand like." 

" Yes, like a knîght-errant. Next to Osceola he was 
the most splendid warrior I ever saw." 

Then the major cross-questioned Bob as to the affair 
at Castalar's, getting minute détails of what seemed 
unimportant facts, which, before this exhaustive exami- 
nation, had been apparently of little value to the 
sagacious frontiersman, but which, when reckoned up 
by bis old commander, gave new light to this sinister 
tragedy. 

The majoras brief was not yet made out when 
Leszinksky rode back to meet them, with a new amval, 
— Tisson. He had cautiously foUowed the trail from 
Castalar Valley to the Kiamesha, where they had been 
joined by detached bands; and from there until he was 
sure their flight was directed across tbe headwaters of 
the Boggy to the Washita, and so by the Comanche 
trail to the fastnesses of the Witchita Mountains. 
Having determined their course, Tisson hastened by 
the most direct route to meet the party he knew would 
come from Fort Gibson, his hardy little pony having 
made quite one hundred miles in fifteen hours. 
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The command now halted. Colonel Kearny sending 
back to hasten the march of the troops immediately 
foUowing, and leaving orders for the rear-guard, with 
the supplj train, to cross the North and South Canadîan 
just above their junction, and then go up the hills on 
the south branch to the mouth of Little River, where 
they were to encamp and awaît orders. Express ridera 
were also sent to Forts Towson and Washita to direct 
the movement of the military and the volunteers whom 
the hue and cry of the massacre would already hâve 
brought together. 

In two hours two more companies of the Ist, to- 
gether with a partj of about û£tj Osage Indiaus, who 
had arrîved at the fort the day previous with game and 
other articles of barter, and who had gladlj volunteered 
to fight Pawnees, halted at the temporarj camp. It 
was now daylight, and after a hurried breakfast the 
troops were again in motion, Colonel Keamj and the 
last arrivais going almost directlj southward until they 
should strike the trail of the Pawnees where Tisson had 
left it; while Captain Moore's company and ''Beairs 
Scouts '* — as they were already christened — ^were to 
strike across to tbe Seminole village on the South 
Canadiau, and then join the main body at the head- 
waters of the Boggy, at a point known as the Willow 
Cove. 

The movement of Colonel Keamy's command, until 
their airival at the given rendezvous, was somewhat 
delayed by the broken trail, which had separated at 
several points, — the usual Indian stratagem to delay 
pursuit, — and then resumed again, to break and 
disperse after short halts. The colonel reached Willow 
Cove before sundown on the twenty-sixth, and found 
Captain Moore, who had arrived an hour before, arrang- 
ing bis camp with the prudence of an officer who knows 
he is in the enemy's vicinage. Major Beall and the 
scouts had just started over to the headwaters of the 
Blue River to examine the indications and see if any of 
the band of Pawnees had come so far northward. This 
Captain Moore told the colonel, and also of their stop 
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at the village of Coacoochee, who, as he said, had 
received them in a cool, haughty manner. 

"Did 70U offer any reward for information?" tlie 
colonel asked. 

"Yes; Leszinksky insîsted I should, and Beall 
also advised that I should make a personal appeal to 
the chief, who, he said, was always a gênerons, mag- 
nanimous fellow. He preferred I should do this, as 
Coacoochee might not listen to any appeal from him. 
It seems the widow of Waxehadjo is living in Coacoo- 
chee' s lodge. She is his sister, and is insane from the 
shock of her loss. The drageons killed two of her 
children at the time of Waxehadjo's capture, and the 
two others died on their way from Florida. Then, 
too, the chief has married the daughter of Osceola. So 
the familj influence would not hâve been favourable to 
an entreaty from Beall. I thought Leszinksky would 
not bo sufficiently cool in manner when speaking of his 
child's danger, so Beall kept him apart while I talked to 
the chief. He could or would promise nothing. Said 
his young men were * oô on a hunt,' and that if the 
Pawnees were on the war-path he knew nothing of it; 
that they were enemies of the Seminoles. If they 
crossed into his country he should repel them; in that 
event, if he recaptured the child, he would return her 
without ransom. He neither warred against nor sold 
children. This was said with a disdainful look toward 
Beall, whom it was évident he recognized, for he went 
mto his lodge, and, although he gave us the supplies we 
asked, he declined payment or gifts. If we hâve a 
brush with the Mexicans I should not be surprised if 

w^ u^f '^2^^^ ^^^ S^ ^^ «■ ^"^^^ ^^ other Bide of the 
Witchita Mountains." 

fï.H?X^ them, let them go! They had better be 
enon^w!^' ''^*'' ^^^ ^ t^ke scalps 

S hav.T"^^ old scores. The Government had 
in F nrltl .^""'"^^^ the * exterminatiDg ' it commenced 
he ame oîï^'' bave forced their removal. It will be 

ThereTsn'tY.''''îl^ '^"^ *^"« ^"^«^ i^*« ^^^ I^acific. 
Xiiere isn t a gentleman in the army who isn't ashamed 
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of the whole d business. Tm williug enough to 
fight them when roy blood's up with some such outrage 
as this last, but I avi tired of beîog a frontier police- 
mao, always yclling ' Move on 1' to some red rascal. 
Why, what the devil is up now ? Ilere corne Beall and 
Leszinksky, ridiog as though 'ail hell had broke 
loose.'"^ 



CHAPTER XXL 

In wonfc extrêmes, and on the perilooi edge 
Ofbattle. 

MiLTOV. 

At the head of the Httle ravine the ascent was easy to a 
broad, gravelled plateau which divided the sand-hills, 
making a wide and firm highway that curved through 
and then around the base of the ridge, suddenlj ending 
in a grove of cottonwood that bordered the South Cana- 
dian. The entrance into the Httle ravine from the prairie 
at the head of the Blue River, and the exit of this 
natural tumpike into the secluded wood, made a secret 
pass known only to a few Indian hunters and two white 
men. Fortunately for Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, it was un- 
known to the Pawnees and the Ottoes who were with 
them on the war-path. They had given up the pursuit 
more willingly because they believed he would be 
hemmed in among the sand-hills, where he would finally 
be forced to sacrifice his captive to the exigencies of 
the situation. The distance from the camp of the 
Pawnees to the head of the ravine was about six miles, 
the road on tho plateau to the cottonwood-grove possibly 
two more. Ëmperor had made it in less than half an 
hour. 

Rue had wakoned with the plunging leap that took 
them into the ravine. For the moment she struggled 
with her bonds, but the network around the blankets 
held firmly. The regular motion of Emperor^s grand 

» "Paradise Lost," Book IT., Une 918. 
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âtride again laUed her to sleep. Lo-loch-to-hoo-la vras 
left iree to watch hîs pnrsuers and his wound. 

The jaded ponies boou lagged in the cear, and a mile 
from the head of the ravine the last of the Pawnees 
turned hack. The chiefs vound hled profasely; bat 
during the race he had managed to wrap it closelj with 
a strip hastîly eut from his blanket. Two hours more, 
and darknesB would overtake hîm. He must at least 
put the Cauadian between himself and the party he had 
left. But then this pass that he had so fortunately 
stumbled upon might be known to the white men he 
knew "were foUowing them. He was in danger of meet- 
ing enemies at everj step. This blînd trail through 
the cottonwood-grove led eastward : from this direction 
the " Long-knives " would come. He rode slowly to the 
edge of the wood, keeping beneath the shelter of the 
trees. There the buffalo which had escaped from 
the chase were resting in the grassj slope that swept 
eastward; he had passed stragglers and wounded ani- 
mais constantly since leaving the ravine. The herd in 
front ont there seemed uneasy, jet they did not look in 
his direction. No, they too were looking eastward. 
There ! down there in the coming twilight there was a 
line creeping onward^ every instant growing more dis- 
tinct Yes ! they were soldiers. The red reflection from 
the western sky glinted alpng the bumished guns and 
sabres. Doubt was not possible: they knew the pass. 
His people would be taken in the toils, attacked on ail 
sides — for the warrior instinctively read the tactics of 
his enemies — without warning. Feasting in fancied 
security, his people would be an easy prey. He must 
go back. The splendid stallion he rode had not yet 
been put to the top of his speed. There was time. 
But then the sleeping chincha, At that very moment 
the little rosy hand touçhed his own. She stirred un- 
easily in her sleep ; a long, deep sigh told the prisoner's 
dream. He would not take her to those who were 
thirsting for her life. Yet he could not désert his tribe 
when the foe was about to strike. He had no time now 
to take her to the shelter he had intended to seek. He 
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would hide her in the wood down hj the rîver-side, and 
retarn after he had warned hîs people. If he should 
not return — if he should be killed I The stem wairior 
shuddered as he thought of ihat, — of the child alone, 
Btarving in the wood. 

Onlj half decided, he turned Emperor, and rode 
rapidly into the dense thîcket by the river, the horse's 
hoofs sinkîng silently into the moss. Suddenlj he 
came into an opening where three Indians sat upon a 
fallen log. They sprang to their feet and drew their 
weapons, when one of them recognîzed him. Fear- 
lesslj he advanced, and asked in the Comanche lan- 
guage, ''Are the chiefs with Senaco friends of the 
Indians, or slaves of the Long-knives ? " And he 
looked inquiringly at the two Seminoles, whose totem 
he had instantlj recognized. 

The jounger of the Seminoles, whose eye and colour 
betrayed the anger the query had excit^d, looked in- 
stinctively to the elder for permission to reply. The 
wily Comanche, anxious to prevent any difficulty be- 
tween his Pawnee ally and hiu late interlocutors, 
said : — 

''My brother has heard of the deeds of the great 
cbief of the Seminoles. The warriors of the pale-faces 
were gathered in Florida as ten to one, when Coacoo- 
chee fought them in the Everglades. Lo-loch-to-hoo-la 
has seen the chiefs of his own people bury the hatchet 
when their wonnded warriors were prisoners, and their 
women and children were surrounded by angry enemies 
whose brothers' scalps hung from the lodge-poles of the 
Pawnees." 

Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, since the fîrst brief glance of récog- 
nition, had never once turned to the Comanche; but 
whilst listening to the speaker had looked fixedly in the 
eyes of - the Seminole chief, as if to read not only the 
answer to his spoken question, but to the thought in 
his heart. He dismounted, cai*elessly holding the bridle 
over his arm. 

Face to face were two of the most marked and dis- 
tinct types of the North American Indian, — the war- 
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like chief of a powerful tribe ^ho had once roamed at 
will over the trackless plains from the Mississippi to 
the Rockj Mountains, and tho gentler and more chi- 
valrie warrior of the Florida savannas. 

Lo-loeh-to-hoo-la was dressed in the full panoply of 
a Pawnee warrior. His head was shaved after the 
fashion of his tribe, leaving onlj the scalp-lock, orna- 
mented with a beautiful crest of deer's hair. His moc- 
casins and leggings were of tanned skins, gartered with 
broad bands of wampum. Over his shoulders a heavy 
silver clasp held together one of the exquisitely made 
blankets of the Navajos, so highiy prized by the 
Indians of the plains, to which a sinister effect was given 
by a fringe of scalps. Around his brawny throat was 
a necklace of grizzly bears' claws, whilst his wrists 
were ornamented with a number of silver and wampum 
bracelets. The dress and bearing of the chief agreed 
in their savage grandeur. Even the scar that gashed 
the cheek and nose added to his martial appearance, 
as did also the vermilion tint that lit the dark bronze 
visage. 

Coacoochee was about forty years of âge, a little 
above the médium height. Eyes dark, full, and ex- 
pressive gave a singular charm to the sad but mourn- 
fully sweet countenance. His perfectly symmetrical 
figure was clad in a simple huntiug-dress of tanned 
deer-skins ; its sole ornaments a broad belt, embroi- 
dered with the pearls once so common a possession of 
the Florida Indians, and a curiously wrought breast- 
piece that huug from a wampum band around his 
throat. The only weapons carried by the Seminole 
chief were a rifle and a simple hunting-knife in its 
silver scabbard, thrust carelessly in the girdle about his 
waist. Yet with ail this simplicity there was a natural 
grandeur, a magnificence in the présence of the man, 
that instantly impressed the beholder with the idea of 
his kingly rank. To thèse natural advantages of per- 
son add the magnetic quality of a voice clear and soft 
as the low notes of a silver flûte. When with âuent 
speech and graceful, rapid gesture he urged an argu- 
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ment, or deigned to persuade, the effect upon tl^e peo- 
ple of his race, always bo sensitive to the peerless 
charm of oratory, seemed magical. 

The Seminole chief advanced a few steps; and then, 
foldîng his arms across his hreast, repeated the name he 
had heard from the Comanche, emphasizing it with a 
soft note of inquîry, — " Lo-loch-to-hoo-la ? " 

The barharic Pawnee thrilled from head to foot at the 
mère sound of his name; then, instinctivelj tutored to 
the étiquette of royal présence, gave a mute gesture of 
assent. 

Coacoochee continned : '' Fire summers ago the 
daughter of Osceola was a prisoner in a village far to 
the north-west. Coacoochee had been called to a coun- 
cil of his people in Mexico; and the cry of the last 
child of the great chief ^ho had fought ^ith him on the 
savannas could not be heard across the Sierras. The 
medicine-men of the Pawnees doomed her to die. They 
were on the war-path against the white man, and the 
heart of a virgin must be offered to the Spirit of Battle. 
The faggots were piled in the middle of the wide prairie, 
where ail the Pawnees were assembled.^ The young 
maiden of the Seminoles was bound to the stake, a 
torch was lit to fire the faggots, when a gallant war- 
chief rushed forward to the pile, leadiug two horses^ 
the swiftest in the tribe. He eut the bands that con- 
fined the prisoner, lifted her to one of the horses, 
mounted the other, and before his surprised people 
knew release was attempted, they had cleared the ring 
and were in the path of safety. Two days he rode 
with her southward. Osceola hîmself could not hâve 
cared for his daughter more tenderly. Then he left 
her on the trail of her people with provisions for her 
journey. Unstained and pure she was decreed to the 
fire of sacrifice : unstained and pure she was restored 
to her tribe. She is in the lodge of Coacoochee, — the 
wife of his bosom, the delight of his eyes. The pré- 
server of the child of Osceola, the chief with the big 

1 This story of a Pawnee chief is told in Thatcher's " Historj 
of the North American Indians." 
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heart and the strong ann, is the brotber of Osceola's 
friend. The Seminoles and the Pawnees are enemies, 
but the life of Coacoochee is ready to answer any need 
of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la." 

The listenîng Pawnee âushed with gratified prîde 
nntil bis face glowed like âame-lit bronze. He trembled 
at praise as he had never trembled at danger. For a 
moment he was silent. Then a short, imperious cry from 
the child, who had wakened and was again struggling 
with the résistant net-work, recalled him to recollection 
of her, and also of the danger of bis triba With a harsb, 
guttural tone that feeling had deepened, he said, *' Lo- 
loch-to-hoo-la's heart is glad. The words of the great 
chief are sweet to bis ear as the sound of running water 
in the forest. But the path of bis people is even now beset 
with danger. From the edge of the wood he bas seen 
the soldiers of the pale-faced chief. They know the pass 
through the hills to the camp of the Pawnees, there, 
where mj people are resting, not thînking that the Long- 
knives bave so soon found and foUowed their trail. 
Lo-locb-to-hoo-la must go to bis warriors; but he bas 
hère a little captive he saved from the tomahawks of bis 
people. They bave asked of him her life. But the 
prisoner of Lo-locb-to-hoo-la is bis own. The deadlj 
plague of the white man bas made bis lodge desolate. 
There is not a child of bis blood alive. The Great Spirit 
bas opened bis heart to the brave little eaglet he found 
upon the war-path. See! she is the colour of the pale- 
face, but her spirit is that of the red man." 

Hastilj releasing the child from her blankets, he beld 
her toward the Seminole chief, sayîng, " Coacoochee 
caunot lie; bis tongue is not forked. My brotber will 
take this little child to the daughter of Osceola. He 
will say to her, * Lo-locb-to-hoo-la gives you the child of 
bis heart while he is upon the war-path with bis people. 
If he falls in the coming battle, bis spirit will not go 
to the happy hunting-ground until it passes the lodge of 
Coacoochee. The sight of Ning-ab-sbaw-na-quit-a* in 
the arms of the wife of the Seminole chief will make him 
2 JNing-ûh-shaw-na-qui-ta, Brave Little Heart, 
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glad as he crosses the dark water before reaching the 
land of the Great Spirit.' " 

Hetook from his shoulders the magnîficeiit Navajo 
blanket, and, donbling it about the child, fastened it with 
the heayj chisp. Even then he remembered that it had 
seemed to please her. Coacoochee held ont his arms for 
the child: she tumed awaj from him to Lo-loch-to- 
hoo-Liy with the prettj, nestling movement of a joung 
bird. The Fawnee's heart grew heavy with the pang of 
partiog. A moment lie hesitated, then resolntelj gave 
her to the Seminoie chief. Her lips qnivered ; a little, 
moaning, tired sob seemed to corne from a breaking 
heart; bat she caught the sound of Coacoochee's voice 
as he talked with the three Indians, and its charm held 
her« When the sound ceased and she looked for Lo- 
loch-to-hoo-la he was gone. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

He îs corne to ope 
The parple testament of bleedîng war. 

SHA.KS8PBABB. 

Major Beall's report to Colonel Keamj was soon 
mada Ue had discovered the camp of the Fawnees, 
who were so nnconscious of the nearness of their pnr- 
sners that thej had neglected their usual précaution of 
outljing guards. Thej had ail collected at the camp- 
fires, the smoke from which could easily be seen, forming 
a hazj curtain against the red light of the setting sun. 
He luul left Stearns and Black Beaver with the Osages 
to watch and instantlj report anj movement to Colonel 
Keamj. There was a pass tbrough a little ravine at 
the head of the Fawnee's camp, known to Stearns and 
Pike; so he had brought Pike and the rest of his little 
party to venture the attack tbrough this pass in the rear 
of the Pawneesy should Colonel Kearnj conclude to 
attack at once. 

At the council of officers nearljall were for immédiate 
attack; but there was one puzzling objection. If the 

I 2 
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Indians were surprised, or ao worated in a^^^ encounter 
tbat their escape seemed doubtful, the fate of tbe littie 
prisoner would be instant deatb. Anotber point : was 
tbe force large enougb to surround tbe enomy success- 
fully? A weak Une could be easily broken, and soparate 
detacbments overpowered in détail. But tbere «^«« * 
chance of complète surprise : tben tbe odds would be 
certainly on tbe side of tbe drageons. At tbis moment 
an express rider came with news of a strong detacbment 
on tbe way to join tbem tbat nîght Every man m tho 
Red River settlement wbo could bear arms was eut witu 
tbe military from Fort Wasbita, to avenge tbe murder 
of tbeir neigbbours; more ti'oops were coming to-morrow 
from Fort Towson. The question of numbers was set- 
tled. The littie prisoner was tbe vulnérable spot in tbeir 
arrangements. Leszinksky, wbo until now bad quietly 
kept bis place with tbe junior officers, approacbed tbe 
colonel. - 

" Well, Leszinksky, say what you would suggest. 1 
shall be glad if you can assist us bere. I tell you frankly 
that tbis is one of the most trying questions 1 bave ever 
been called to décide. From Beall's report we can catch 
thèse rascals at sucb a disadvantage that a stinging 
punishment can be inûicted; — but tben the baby? A 
victory over thèse skulking Pawnees would never repay 
her loss. Major BeaU's plan, to surround tbem to-nigbt 
and parley with tbem in the morning, will possibly be 
best. But tben tbere is a chance tbey may slip 
through our fîngers. In that case tbey get off scot- 
free, after ail thèse horrible butoberies through the 
country ; and we shall not even regain the captive, for 
whose release we shall bave sacrificed almost the certainty 
of their complète discomfiture, I favour wbipping tbem 
first and parley ing afterwards; but if you can suggest 
anything you would like, it will bave great weight with 
us ail." 

"I bave only one thing to say, colonel. If tbe 
chances seem to you equal, that tbey will murder my 
littie daughter in eveut of defeat, or escape with her to 
the Comanche counti-y if we fail to attack them,— tben 
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I beg of joxif niTf to order an instant advance. Only 
give Major Beall an hour's Btart tbrough the pasfl, and 
let me and those of my comrades who came bere as 
Tolnnteers, go with bim. I sball beg of tbem to sboot 
at any Indian wbo is seen trying to escape witb my 
cbild, if the buUet goes straigbt to ber hcart. I had 
ratber sbe was safe in heaven tban given over to tbd 
tender mercies of tbe marauders who bave committed the 
outrages just reported to y on" 

There wasa steady ligbt in tbe clear eyes, and a ring in 
the Toice of tbe speaker, that went straigbt to tbe bearti 
of tbe brave men wbo surrounded bim. There was no 
longer hésitation or doubt. Instant préparation for 
attack was ordered. Tbe party to tbe pass to go at once; 
and to Major Boairs scouts, and tbe young officers wbo 
bad volunteered, was added Captain Moore*s company, 
which could be spared from tbe command, now that the 
reinforcing party was only ten miles distant; and tbe 
news of the coming âght would bring tbem in time to 
count for sometbing in the battle. 

An bourgs start was given to Beall to get tbrough the 
bills to tbe bank of the South Canadian. From there, 
their route was direct and uninterrupted to the bead of 
tbe ravine. Pike led tbe way. Bob Stearns or Black 
Beaver, in bis place, would bave found some indication 
of tbe traveller wbo had so lately come and gono tbrough 
the cottonwood, but Pike stolidly went on to tbe pass. 
He bad no orders to look for trails; and without orders 
tbe giant nover worried bis slow-working faculties. 
Beall, who rode just behind Pike, was talking to Moore, 
Leszinksky, and Carson; so neither of tbem observed 
tbe print of Emperor's shoes in the mossy bank at tbe 
edge of tbe wood. To tbe men wbo followed, a horse- 
shoe more or less was notbing, thougb the track of an 
unshod pony would bave caught their attention. 

As the dragoons passed tbrough tbe wood skirting 
soutby there to the nortb, where the jutting bank of the 
river made a tiny bay, surrounded by bending trees, 
where from bough to bougb vines bad intertwined 
and crossed until a close screen bid it securely from 
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any chance passers, the two Seminoles and the Co- 

manche resumed the conférence Lo-loch-to-hoo-la had 

interrapted. 

A canoë was fastened to the shore. In it sat Baby 

Rue, secnrely moffled in the chiefs blanket, gravelj 

eating the last of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la's luncheon, whilst 

her eyes wandered from the Indians on the bank to the 

broad silver clasp that the Blipping folds of the blanket 

had shifted from its place on her breast to her lap. Sud- 

denly the measured tramp of the drageons' horses, as 

they stmck the rocky highway that led round the base 

of the hills, was heard; there was the clank of scabbards 

as the column closed. The little chîld dropped the bright 

omament that had pleased her, and a crj of "Papa! 

Papa! " rang over the river. Her struggle swayed the 

light canoë, and as it swung round sideways to the shore 

the breeze from the south lîflted the tangled curtain of 

Yines, and through the arches of the slender trees the 

troop could be seen clearlj, ont in the open bj the hills. 

Again she called, " Papa! Papa! " half frantic with 

delight at the sight of the familîar figures of monnted 

dragoons. But the breeze that had given them to view 

carried the cry of the child down the river, where it was 

heard onlyby the water-fowlas they gathered their young 

to their nests in the cane. 

***** 

The dragoons had closed up at a fast trot, and were 
soon over the two miles to the head of the ravine. As 
they crossed the last ridge before their descent from the 
line of the sand-hills, Lo-loch-to-hoo-la reached the point 
where a sudden tum of the creek formed the angular 
opening into the hills. Hidden by the darkness that was 
gathering in the hollows, he could see against the sky- 
line the troop crossing the ridge. A moment more and 
he had tumed the point of the hills and entered the open 
prairie. In the lingering twilight he saw the ponies 
grazing by the little stream. He rode up the ridge, so 
lately the scène of his passage-at-arms with Non-je-ning-go, 
and plainly in view were the camp-fires, where ail were 
assembled for the feast He crossed the hollows, and. 
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dismounting, climbed the nezt ridge, cautiouBly crawling 
when near the top. 

Yes, there were the advance Bcouts of the pale-faces» 
Not twenty yards below him an Osage was lying on the 
ground, watohing the scène at the are. He had been so 
intently interested there that he had not seen the chief 
ride into the hoUow. On the rolling ridge still ftirther 
eastward, there was a little group gathered, and towards 
them a man was running rapidly, in a stooped pobition. 
The chief could tell it was a scout, possibly one who had 
been nearest the unconscious revellers. He was safe 
from the group over there; but what to do with the 
watcher so near him, who could see him pass to the ilres, 
and who would at once suspect he carried news of 
the coming foe? That problem was quickly solved, 
He 'wtÀUid until the man across on the far ridge had 
reached his comrades, and then, knowing they would 
be for a moment absorbed hy the story being told, he 
drew his bow and carefully adjusted the arrow. There 
must be no need of anotber, — no intimation given to 
tbose far-away watchers that tbeir comrade had gone to 
another questioning than theirs. The left arm of the 
chief wasstiff and painful from his wound^but the stoicism 
of the Indian was regardless of pain. Though the 
tingling and tortured nerves quivered for an instaut, 
the bow was clasped steadily and the arrow sent 
home, — home to the citadel of a life. It entered the 
brain of the Osage just behind the ear. Not a cry, not a 
movement, told that death had come in the âight of an 
arrow. But Lo-loch-to-hoo-la knew. He could now go 
to his tribe unseen. The hunters were about them: they 
must be instantly ready or they would be taken in the 
toils. 

CHAPTEB XXIIL 

A itill, imaU volce comei through the wild, 
Like a fnthor oonioling hit ft'etful cbild, 
Wbioh baniihei bitternesi, wratb, and fear, 
BnyÏQg, ** Man il distant, but Qod ii near I " 

An hour after the departure of Moore's squadron the 
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officers and men of Colonel Keamy's command were 
in the saddle and moving cautiously toward the Indian 
camp. Twice thej were met by messengei^. The 
first reported the Indians' préparation for the feast and 
theîr apparent unconsciousness of danger; the second 
brought better news. Stearns and two of the Osages 
had captured the only gnard between the command and 
the Indian camp. He was perched on the summit of 
a sand-hill, eagerlj watching some fracas in the valley, 
when the crust gave way, and he slid into the midst 
of the little party, who had just decided that, as ther 
could not capture, they must in some noiseless way dic^ 
patch him. Thej had him gagged and tied before ha 
had recoYered from the astonishment of his slide into 
their hands. 

When within two miles of the camp, Colonel Kearny 
halted, and sent forward an Osage scout, who soon re- 
turned with Bob Stearns. His report was: — 

'* Well, colonel, I don*t see how we can holp cleania' 
'em out this time. Thej are sarcumvented and signed 
over, and *bout as good as delivered up, though I must 
saj it ain*t so much the drageons as will a-done it as 
themselves. Thar*s somethin' that ain't nateral 'bout 
it somewhar. l've been a-fightin' Injins from Fiorida 
to hère, and it*s the fust time l've saw 'em play such 
cards as thèse. Whj, it's a plumb leadin* of a jack up 
to a ace, — a-stoppin' thar to hunt bufialer without 
mindin' one bit who's a-huntin' them. It's been a- 
botherin' me mightilj. Thar must be somethin* the 
matter with the chiefs. Black Beaver says Lo-looh-to- 
hoo-la's a tip-top warrior; but he's got a high and 
mighty sort of a way that wins Injins to hâte him, It's 
jus' that; and l'm powerful 'fraid it's 'bout the little 
capt'n they've quarrelled. You see, colonel, from ail 
the repo'tes we've got, they ain't took nary another 
prisoner, — they jus' went in for scalps; an' that ar^^9 
that they ain't a-goin' back to the villages, but down 
thar with the Comanches in Mexico, and they don't want 
to be bothered with no prisoners. You see this, 'bout 
who's got the baby in charge, is a puzzler. It's a 
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oar'us thing for a ohief to do on the war-path; yet I 
aÎD^t never knowed TisBon wrong when he was tellin' 
jus' wbat he seen bimgelf* Now, if so be aad Lo-loch 
to-hoo-la bas took a notion sbe sban't be killed, — 
wbicb ÏB jus' tbe on'y idée I can come at, — then it'» 
purty apt to raise a rumpus witb tbe otber cbiefs; and, 
if they Ve got tbe warriors tbar way o' tbinkin' tben tbe 
big cbief '11 bave to take a back Beat at tbe oouncil. 
That's tbe on'y way I can 'count for tbar lettin' us get 
tbe bulge on tbem like tbis." 

<< How manj Indians do you tbink are in tbe party? " 

** Nigh onto tbree bundred, Bir." 

"Tbere must be more tluin tbree bundred. Why, 
they Btrack nearly every settler from CaBtalar's to tlie 
Red Biyer. Tbe Cbickasaws wIU not be troubled to 
send in any more notices to quit." 

'^No, sir; and, wbatever they prétend, they ain't 
a-goln' to be sorry mucb. But it's a new move for tbe 
Pawnees to do tbar constable work. You are migbty 
rigbt 'bout tbar bavin' been more Pawnees tban thèse 
over on tbe Klamesha; but tbar*8 some of t'em gone on 
witb tbe borses they stole." 

'^ What! the borses are not bere witb tbem? " 

*^ No, sir; on*y tbe ones tbey're ridin'; and tbey've 
tired tbem out witb tbe bunt to-day." 

** Could you get anytbing out of that fellow you 
caught? " 

** Nothin' but grunts, sir. I didn't dar' loose bis 
tongue till I got bim most over bere, and tben be was 
BuUen like, and wouldn't talk/' 

" I tbink Beall told me it was prairie soutb of their 
camp. Will it be possible to send a detachment to bead 
off their escape in that direction? " 

** Yes, sir, if they goes 'bout a mile soutb of bere fust. 
Tben tbpy can cross the little creek that runs througb 
tbe prairie down tbar, as it cuts througb tbe big bollow 
tbey'ye camped in, and you'll bave tbem sarcumnavi- 
gated. If they knows of tbe pass up tbar, — wbicb I 
don't much tbink they do, — they'll jus' run direckly into 
Major Beall's weepons. Tbem as don't like bein' sboi 
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'11 hâve a mîghty good chance of beîn' finished with the 
dragoons's sabres. Then, toO| the wind's ou our side,— 
and that's 'bout the best My we could a-had. A Injîn's 
hearin's good as a dog's or a mule's. If the wind's 
a-blowin' thar waj, you can't count on gettin' mightjr 
close up before they know it." 

*' How is the road through the paas? Can the dragoons 
ride rapidly? " 

" Yes, sir; it's main good ; the creek's low, and the 
sandj ridges is most hard-baked with this clar, breezj 
weather. You mought ride ail the way through to that 
cottonwood-grove on a gallop. The dragoons '11 be ont 
on the prairie in a half hour more, l'm tbinkin', sir." 

^' Send me the most reliable guide you bave for Cap- 
tain Allen's detachment He must cross the creek down 
there at once. As soon as they are at the creek I will 
advance. Go back to your men, and do not fail to watch 
if the Indians discover this movement of Allen. If they 
give the least sign of fright, let me know at once." 

Stearns saluted, and was gone. The command halted 
some ten minutes longer; then the order was given to 
advance quickly. They were within two hundred yards 
of the ridge beyond which the scouts were, when Stearns 
came running to the head of the column. 

^^ Colonel, thar bas been some moYement down thar at 
the camp whilst I was over yonder with you. I can't 
jus' make out what yet; but thar's a scout up thar on 
the ridge a-watchin', and l've sent Black Beaver to him. 
Ilere's Black Beaver now." 

The Indian came close, and then said in a low tone, 
'' Osage scout no good. Pawnee got um scalp. May 
be so Pawnee ail gone." 

'* Could you see the camp?"asked the colonel hurriedly, 

" Fire down thar ail by heself." 

" Then how do you know they are gone? If they are 
wamed of the présence of the enemy, they will not stay 
near the fire. That would be to seek death." 

" Injun he don't know nothing. Injun big fool; white 
man mîghty smart, — he know heap. May be so he take 
one little walk, he see he no see Pawnee." 
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To cover the impertinence of hîs sarcastic red friend, 
Bob said hastilj, *^ If they've kîlled tbe scout, thej 
must a-been wamed. Some on 'em bas cbased tbe 
bafialer np tbar and seen tbe dragoons. If tbem Injins 
bas lit ont tbrongb tbe prairie, tbej*!! make it migbtj 
bot for Capt'n Allen. Major Beall must be purty close 
bere by now." 

Tbe colonel ordered an instant advance. At tbe top 
of tbe ridge tbe " Cbarge " was sounded. In a moment 
it was re-ecboed from tbe bead of tbe prairie, and down 
from tbe soutb bj tbe creek. Beall and Allen were readj. 
Witb cbeers and yells of triumpb, tbe dragoons fired, 
and tben rode tbunderinglj at tbe dark spots on tbe 
prairie tbat, unmoved by tbe sbot or tbe tramp of tbe 
squadrons, still waited. A few moments, and borses 
were snorting and men swearing, as tbey stumbled over 
tbe carcasses of tbe bu&lo left from tbe day's bunt. 

It was plain tbe Indians bad escaped. Not a moving 
object upon tbe star-lit plain gave bope of tbe capture of 
a solitary straggler. Pawnees and ponies bad disappeared 
like tbe " pbantasms of a dream/' 

Tbe colonel, Beall, and Allen drew rein.at tbe camp- 
fire. Coming from opposite points, tbey gazed at eacb 
otber in blank surprise, until tbe imp of farce tbat lies 
bid beneatb tbe robe of tragedy stamped eacb broadening 
visage witb sucb a strange commingling of amazement, 
anger, and mirtb, tbat tbe dumb silence was at lengtb 
broken by peals of laugbter. Beall's bearty, loud bass 
and Allen's nervously bysterical falsetto were doubled 
and redoubled in volume, as tbe colonel rolled out a volley 
of oatbs, witb a running accompaniment of cackles and 
snorts tbat would bave made tbe fortune of an opéra 
bouffe actor. 

How tbe Indians bad discovered tbe présence of tbeir 
pursuers, and tben contrived to élude tbem, was a 
mystery tbat puzzled even Beall and Bob Stearns. Tbe 
latter was as completely misérable as possible for so 
sanguine a tempérament. To bis grief and remorse at 
tbe loss of tbe cbild was added tbe crestfallen feeling 
of a baffled officiai. Installed by Beall as cbief of scouts, 
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he liad made a most promîsing beginning of the affaîr in 
hand. He had told of the pass known only to himself 
and Fike; he had the entîre dîrecting of the guides; and 
he and his lieutenant, Black Beaver, had been near 
enough to the camp of the enemy to be sure that — ^until 
the unfortunate hour thej had, in the blindness of con- 
fident success, trusted the watch to that ill-starred Osage 
— there was not a moyement of the savages that be- 
trayed the slightest alarm or uneasiness. Anxioas to 
repair his blunder and save his tottering réputation, 
Stearns called Black Beaver, who, confident in the 
opinion he had given the colonel, had disdained any 
movement toward the prairie, and getting torches thej 
went to where the dead Osage was lying, on the crest of 
the ledge to the east 

Just below in the hoUow was the little clump of cotton- 
wood under which Lo-loch-to-hoo-la and his captive 
had spent the entire afternoon before the flight up the 
ravine. Their search soon determined several important 
facts. Rue was alive and in the care of the " Big Chîef," 
who had evidently rested there for some time with the 
child . After the most careful and minute ezamination 
of every foot of ground under and around the cotton- 
wood, they sought the temporary headquarters of the 
ofiicers, who were straggling in from their useless gallop 
in the darkness of a cloudy and moonless night. 

Carson and Leszinksky were the last to return. 
There was a quick movement in the group of officers, 
to make place for the late comers. For the first time 
since the night when the story of his ohild's capture was 
told him, Leszinksky seemed hopeless and despondent. 
The clear eyes had lost their light; his face had a hag- 
gard, anguished expression; there were Unes in it that 
told of a quick transition from youth to âge. His step 
dragged, his movements were uncertain, ail elasticity was 
gone. The blaze of sullen anger in Carson's face was 
far less painful. It was apparent that he sufiered; but 
then, too, it was apparent that there was capacity to take 
punishment. One might hâve been the Sorrowful 
Knight whom afiection brought to the lists of Temple- 
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stowe; the other was a boxer, stiirdily set in the ring to 
give and take heavy blows. 

The colonel was of right the bost at that modest spread. 
He made pla'ce instantly, and called, ** Corne hère by me, 
Leszinksky. Yoii must try our rude fare, and then get 
what sleep you can before our early start We will be 
oif as soon as it is light cnough to get the bearings and 
tbe trail. They will not slip through our fingers again. 
Crowd in, there, Carson; you must be hungry after the 
long ride." 

Leszinksky took his cup of black coffee and drank it, 
without apparent knowledge of what he did. He had 
fallen into absent thought, — his wife, his child, the 
little broken home, — when a hand touched him on the 
shoulder. 

^* Marse Stan, thar's good news, sir. Black Beavcr 
and Marse Bob Stearns is out heah a-waitin' fur you ail 
to get yo' supper; but I would corne to let you know, sir, 
they 's foun* little Miss Rue*s tracks, sir, up heah in the 
holler, an' they 's sho she's alive an' well, sir." 

For an instant the young officer trembled ail over. 
Ho was ghastly pale. Moore, who sat beside him on the 
ground, took out his ever-ready f ask, and insisted on his 
taking it instantly. There was a gênerai uprising, and 
the colonel's voice rang out sharply. 

** Stearns, corne hère at once ! What bave you 
found? " 

The soldier's voice, as he answered, had in it vibrat- 
ing, joyful tones of triumph that carrîed conviction and 
hope with every word. 

'' I went up thar on the ridge, sir, with Black Beaver 
to whar the Osage was killed to see, if so be and I could, 
how they corne to iind him. Thar was a arrer shot clean 
through his head, and fastened in his hand whar his face 
was a-leanin' on it. It's a oncommon long, heavy arrer, 
and Black Beaver says it's the Big Chief shot it. That, 
sir, made me more careful like not to spile any tracks or 
lujin signsthat mought be round thar. We commenced 
at the dead Osage, and struck out the way the arrer 
corne, holdin' our torches close to the ground. Furdor 
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up the ridgQ, close to tbe sand-hills whar the hoUow ends, 
we found whar the Injin that shot the Osage had crep'. 
He must of already knowed we was most onto 'em, for 
he had crawled up outen the slant at the top o' the hollow 
mighty cautions. He rested thar a spell, watchîn' us. 
It was easy to see whar his elbows dug in the sand thar. 
Then he seen the Osage, who was a-lookin' down at the 
camp-fires. The Big Chief — for I know it was him — 
crawled down over a guUey till he got behind some 
bushes of pricklj pars: hère he tried his arrers. He 
threw awaj this one, sir; you see the head's loose." 
(And the arrow was passed round the circle.) '* Then 
he found one to please him, and he shot. It couldn't a- 
been blind dark, so I know it must a-been 'bout the time 
Black Beaver come back from lower down the ridge, 
jus' before I met you, sir. So you see they had purty 
nigh a hour's start on us. Arter he shot the Osage, the 
Big Chief crep' down the hollow agin till he got jus' 
below the ridge whar the Osage was a-lyin', and then he 
went up for his scalp. Trackin' him, we come to a 
little clump of scrubby cottonwood, up thar by a damp 
place, — a sort o' blind spring, — and thar the track was 
plain. On the edge of the cottonwood, a horse had been 
tied, — a shod horse, with small, thoroughbred feet, but it 
wahn't no Injin pony. We went back to see whar the 
horse- tracks come from; and we foUered them in the 
sand over the ridge and the prairie, goin' toward the pass, 
and thar we lost the trail in the marks of drageons' horses. 
So we come back agin to the cottonwood, and commenced 
to look under the bushes, whar I found them little tracks 
in the edge of the damp place." 

Hère he turned to Black Beaver, who held carefuUy 
on his folded blanket, for the officers to examine, about a 
foot square ofdamp, sandy earth, in which was the dis- 
tinct mould of one little stockinged foot and one wee 
moccasin. As Leszinksky stooped and kissed the print 
of his child's foot in the sand, mist came to eyes unused 
to tears. Around back of the officers, men were grouped, 
looking and listening. He spoke to them: — 

" If there is a soldier hère who will walk back to Fort 
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Gibson, and carry carefuUj and unbroken thjs token of 
my child to her mother, I wili gîve him a hundred dollars. 
It is a small sum for such a service, but you know that I 
am not rîch enough to make it larger." 

^' And I will give another," said Carson eagerly. 

" And I," " And I," the chorus was swelling when the 
colonel called, — 

" And if any of you undertakes the job, and fails to 
deliver it in the perfect condition it's in now, I will give 
him nine-and-thirty lashes, and the guard-house for a 
week." 

A beardless^ handsome boy came from the ranks. 
" I will go without any reward, and take your punish- 
ment, colonel, if I fail. It is little to do for an officer 
who saved me in a hand-to-hand fight with two Indians, 
in that scrimmage we had on the Arkansas, when my 
horse was shot and my arm broken. I ain't forgot, lieu- 
tenant, how you lifted me up right from under the toma- 
hawk and brought me out. And I never can forget that 
Mrs. Leszinksky took me herself in the ambulance out to 
Bouio's Hill, when I had the fever, and the doctor said 
Pd die in the hospital, and had me tended as kîndly as 
she could one of her own. l'U be only too glad to go. 
You'U let me, won't you, colonel? " 

" Yes, and give you ail I promised if you fail," 
growled the colonel, as he blew his nose like a trumpet 
and tumed to Bob Stearns. " Well, what else? I see 
you hâve not told ail your stoiy yet." 

''No, colonel, not ail. I found this little pièce of the 
baby's dress on a prickly-par' bush that was close by whar 
the chief had put her on his blanket." 

** How do you know he did that? " asked Leszinksky. 

" Why, sir, to a Injin trailer it was plain as writin*. 
Thar was the mark o' the blanket, and the baby on it, 
on the little patch of runnin' vines that grew in that 
sandy, light kind o' ground; and I found a pièce o' bread 
and a beef-bone thar; and over nigh by the blanket the 
chief had been settin', leanin' agin a little rise in the 
ground; he was turned toward the camp-fire, watchin', I 
reckon. His horse was a-grazin' in the young bushes 
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and the îew tufts o' buffaler-grass that's thar. So y ou 
see, for some reason, he wahn't sociable like with the 
chiefs and warriors. Thar wahn't another track close 
up thar, thongh thar was some a-goin' up and down the 
hollow not fur off." 

" Then you think the child îs not only alive and well, 
but well cared for?" 

'*rm sho' of it, leftenant. For some reason, sir, — 
that's what I can't make out,— the Big Chiefs took to 
her for good. Thar was some bright leaves and holly- 
berries and little pebbles ail shook together, whar the 
blanket was picked up, that he must a-give her to play 
with. So you see it's for kindness to her, and not for 
spite, he's saved her life. l'm sho' of it, and so's Black 
Beaver. Ask him." 

The gênerai attention was turned to the Indian 

" Pappoose ail good safe. May be so Lo-loch-to- 
hoo-la take um home to em wife. May be so that woman 
he no got any. May be so he lose um,— he cry ail ee 
time. fc)ee heap womans that a way. May be so Lo- 
loch-to-hoo^la got nodder one wife— that one wife he 
got plenty pappoose. He make that nodder one woman 
got no pappoose heap mad. He tell Lo-loch-to-hoo^la 

no '?°'-i'''^' ^"""^ chief ketch um one no 'fraid Injun 
7Z w ''?;^^'^• ^^'^^ ^^P glad-much like this 



clumi ^sL^ll^^'l^i'^rT^^^^^^ ^P *^ *^^ cottonwood 
ciump, btearns, Black Beaver, and Oscar in front with 

Lîtto ffL^bC^^^^ ^f ^--^^.^^ 

confirmpd HaIW ;!! ^u ^^^ second examination 

ket, the Là, the eath«r.7 t i* **^*\* ^^^^^ ^'*°- 
from the cro^d at the t t„?H% °^'' ^^/«'««^«"««^ 

man in Captain St7's ^''^ ""^'i! recogn^ed by a 
Evervbodybesan foTu co?"I»«iy who had shod him. 

or lue officers that night, Leszinksky 
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made a request that was etrongly supported by Major 
Beall, — that the coxnmand should camp where thej 
now were, and await the relnforcements and supplj 
train, which could be ordered on at once, while Les- 
zinksky and a small party should push on rapîdly to the 
Washita with a âag of trace, and, if possible, see the 
chief who had his child and arrange for her ransom. 

After some discussion the colonel consented, onljr 
insisting the escort should be strong enough to inspire 
the Indians with respect. 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

Yea, tnith faileth ; and he that departeth from evil maketh him* 
self a prey. — Ibaiah. 

With the first grey glîmmer of dawn Gaptain Moore's 
Company, Lieutenant Carson with twenty picked men 
from Allen's, and " Beall's Scouts," started for the cross- 
ing of the Washita. In advance of the squadron a white 
âag was carried; and the télégraphie smoke, rising from 
the highest points ahead, told plainly their movements 
were being observed and signalled. 

About noon, a large party of horsemen showed them- 
selves several miles distant. From the glisteniug of 
the lances, which blazed as they turned them in the sun, 
the first conclusion of the officer was that they were 
Mezican cavalry, who had been apprised of the approach 
of the Americans, and had advanced to contest it. An 
examination with field-glasses at nearer quarters proved 
them to be a war-party of Comanches. Suddenly they 
disappeared over the hill, and soon reappeared on ano- 
ther summit farther off and slightly différent in direc- 
tion. The squadron again '^advanced toward them with 
like resuit. The command was halted. 

Major Beall and Leszinksky, with Carson as flag- 
bearer, rode forward and signalled the Indians to 
approach; when one of the warriors, carrying a white 
buffalo-skîn on the point of his lance, came dashing 
acrosB the prairie until he met Carson, who was slightly 
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in advance with the flag. The Comancbe rode a small 
but powerful silver-grey horse ; the promiaent eyes, 
sharp nose, high nostrils, small feet, and délicate legs 
proving him a wild horse of the plains, sprung from 
the mixed Arab and Aadalasian stock introduced bj the 
Spaniards at the time of the invasion of Mexico. The 
rider looked Carson steadilj in the face, then, leaniog 
bis lance against the flag, whirled bis horse in a wonder- 
follj executed séries of demi-vaults, reining and spurring 
the spirited steed as be came prancing and leaping 
along, tackÎDg to right and left like a sbip beating against 
the breeze, to where Beall and Leszinkskj waited. He 
held ont bis hand, which Beall instantly grasped. See- 
ing bis friendlj réception, the rest of the party advanced 
under " full whip." After a gênerai band-shake, ail dis- 
mounted, and the pipe was lit and passed around. 

Major Beall and a Comancbe who could speak Spanisb 
being the interpreters, the object of the expédition was 
fully explained, — " to ransom the little daughter of an 
officer there présent." Then the major, in a florid 
address, sketched skilfuUy what would be the material 
gratitude of the officer and bis comrades to any brave 
chief of the Comanches who would see the captor of the 
child, known to be now in their country, and arrange 
the tenus of ransom. 

For a short time after the interpréter bad flnîsbed the 
translation, the Comanches were silent. Then the war- 
rior, who bad flrst advanced to meet the flag, addressed 
the Indians lu a fe w short, emphasized sentences, to wbich 
they gave ready assent. He now turned to Beall, and, to 
the surprise of that officer, addressed him in excellent 
Spanisb. He said: — 

" We bave listened to the words of the chief of the 
Long-knives. They are good words: the bearts of the 
Comanches are touched with the pain of the chief who 
bas lost from bis lodge the child wbose présence made 
pleasant the faces of bis friends. They will do what 
they can to make bis heart glad, — to turn this trouble 
away from bis people. But the Comanches bave not 
been upon the war-path; they did not cross the Wasbîta 
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until their young men told of the coraing of a great war- 
party of the pale-faces. Over there " — and he pointed 
in the direction of Colonel Kearny's encampment — ** the 
Great Chief is gathering his warriors. If he only seeks 
a little child who has heen stolen by the Pawnees, why 
are the Long-knives from the forts on the Arkansas and 
the Eed River ail turning into the trail that leads to the 
Comanche villages?" 

It needed ail the majoras aplomb to answer this naturally 
and without the hésitation that would hâve been seen 
instantly by the wily Comanche. Long expérience and 
a little native impudence served him at need. He 
explained that straggling parties of Pawnees had been 
reported as scattered from the Washita to the Kiamesha, 
raiding through the country of the Chickasaws, the allies 
of the Great Father, murdering the white settlers who 
Yfeve not immediately under the protection of the guns 
of the fort; and driving ofiT ail their cattle. For this the 
garrîsons had ail been at once alert and ont in pursuit 
Hère came the best touch of the majoras diplomacy, 
reserved as the concluding and convincing phrase: "The 
Great Chief had hastened on to the headwaters of the 
Bine River to intercept the Pawnees at the pass, and 
afler the failure to capture them there, sent out runners 
to arrest the advance of ail other parties to the Comanche 
country, until the bearers of the âag of truce should 
make the request which the Great Chief was there to 
enforce, if need be. That although he desired above ail 
things to préserve a friendly relationship with the 
Comanches, he would be compelled to cross the Washita 
and search the entire country, if the little prisoner was 
not at once forthcoming." 

This speech told on his audience: first the promise of 
reward and ransom, then the threat to corne to the vil- 
lages. They were not ready for such visitors. Later, 
when their Mexican allies, who were now some distance 
south of the Red River watching Taylor's forces, should 
not be far off; when the league with ail the disafifected 
border-tribes should be perfected; when Senaco, that 
shrewd diplomatist, should hâve won the great war- 

K 2 
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cbief of the Seminoles to new effort against the foe he 
had fought so long, — ^then the soldiers of the pale-faces 
might corne. For then theîr villages would be deserted ; 
theû* women and children safe the other sîde of the 
Witchita Moantains, beyond the sait plains, in the fertile 
valleys of the Pecos, where winter brings no hardship or 
safiering. For the présent, they must temporize; must 
yield to the necessities of the time, and make what they 
could out of the advantages offered. The majoras inter- 
locutor, His-oo-san-ches, began: — 

*' The chief bas spoken like a brave man. He is not 
afraid of the truth. The Gomanches will talk with 
Lo-loch-to-hoo-la. To-morrow, when the sun rises, 
His-oo-san-ches will be hère with the answer of the Big 
Chief of the Pawnees. The Great Chief and the war- 
riors must corne no farther, The Pawnees hâve eyes — 
they would see the war-party far off. They would theu 
go to the north of the Comanche country, and the little 
prlsoner would be lost to her people." 

The arrangement was soon perfected. Captaîn Moore 
encamped on a little hill with a creek hard by, where 
they could hâve the advantage of water, grazing, and 
wood; y et sufficiently elevated to watch the plain across 
which the Indians must corne. Despatches were sent to 
Colonel Kearny, begging him not to advance until after 
the coming conférence. 

At the rising of the sun, His-oo-san-ches and his party 
were seen coming across the prairie. There was the 
greatest possible excitement in the command when 
Black Beaver, looking at the Indians, who were no^w 
close at hand, exclaimed, in a startled manner unusual to 
his race, " See Lo-loch-to-hoo-la ! " 

" Where? where? " asked a dozen voices. 

"There — that a one — heap big. Got Mexîcan 
blanket*-Mexican sombrero. No show Pawnee shaved 
head — no ride 'Merican horse. Think white man heap 
fool — no got somebody hère tell um." 

Carson and Stearns, with the same impulse, hastily 
examined and re^apped their pistols. There was a 
gênerai movement as if to hâve weapons in readiness, — 
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a touch of eabre-bilte, an UDCOvering of holsters. Even 
Beall and Moore gave quick glances at each other as they 
ehook themselves in their saddies, with the cavalrj 
instinct that sounds the perfectness of trappings. There 
was an instantaneous resolye in every mind that, corne 
what would, the child-stealer should be their prisoner, — 
at least untii bis captive was given up. Captain Moore 
onlj nttered the thought in everj mind wben the order 
was quietlj spoken, " Look out there, ail of you : we 
may bave a fight hère any moment. Buford, take ten 

picked men and watch every movement of that d d 

Pawnee. He is not to go hack, no matter how tbis con- 
férence ends. We'll bave a prisoner to add to the ransom 
oifered for the child. If the Comanches resist, seize the 
chiefs; we will hold them as bostages until she is given 
up." 

Leszinksky, wbo bad ridden a little to one side, and 
then down the hill toward the Comanches, bad not 
observed the préparation or beard the order. A soldier, 
be detested diplomacy; a gentleman, he abborred deceit 
and chicanery. He was distrustfui of the shifts of Beall's 
strategy, and tired of circumlocution. He bad thus far 
beld bis peace in the conférence wbere bis dearest 
interest were being discussed. Not only bis child, but 
bis wife's life bung in the balance. Longer delay, the 
agony of suspense and appréhension, added to the already 
délicate state of Margaret's health, would aimost of a 
certainty resuit fatally. He thought of the doctor*s look 
of warning that evening before the news came of bis 
cbild's capture, and then of the mother^s wild cries of 
anguish — the last sounds be bad beard from the voice 
that made the heart-music of his home. He was stili the 
lover of his wife. The beauty, the delicacy, the woman- 
liness of ber character, so gilded ber daily life that the 
halo of romance was preserved. She was as sovereignly 
the queen of bis tbougbts and fancies as Margaret 
Cartaret bad been. To tbis adoring, respectful worship 
was the added quality of tenderest affection, of a perfectly 
reciprocal confidence and trust. This lover bad not 
merely plucked a sweet âower, to toss it carelessly aside 
wben faded: he bad transplanted an immortal blossom 
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into the garden of hls lîfe. Every unfolding leaf had 
been the révélation of a new beauty, There were no 
littlenesses in tbe cbaracter of the woman be loved, no 
conceits of pride, no pettj jealousies. Sbe assumed ber 
place in bis life and bis borne, as part of bimself. His 
friends were ber friends; bis comrades were always sure 
of ber welcome, — a wel corne so cordial, yet so simple in 
manner, tbat it left tbem free from any artificiality of 
compliment. Her rare and perfect tact accomplisbed 
sometbing more diffîcult : it left ber busband free with 
bis friends. Sbe did wbat is so bard to tbe ordinarj 
woman, — sbe kept ont of tbe way; yet ber présence was 
always desired, because it was ne ver obtruded. Tbe 
bouse bad tbe insouciant cbarm of bacbelor's quarters, 
witb tbe added attraction of tbe near présence of a 
graceful, accomplisbed woman. Wbat wonder tbat men, 
smarting from tbe petty tyrannies of tbe sex tbat rules 
tbrougb weakness and com plaint, canonized ber! 

Tbinking of tbis peerless wife, grieving witb ber 
grief even more tban bis own, Leszinksky determined to 
try tbe beart of tbe savage wbo bad spared bis cbild. 
There must be love in it, for sbe bad entered at tbat 
portai. There must be a brave, unreckoniug generosity, 
for it was évident bis protectiug care bad cost bim the 
supremacy so dear to a chief. How tbankfui be felt tbat 
tbe imperious habit of study, tbe enthusiasm of the 
student of pbilology, had led him to examine closely the 
différent Indian dialects, and tbat tbe providence mortals 
call chance bad given him a compétent teacher of the 
Pawnee language the winter tbey were in Laramie, the 
winter his child was born, wben, evening after evening, 
a cheery, belpful, companionable French priest taught 
him the harsb gutturals tbat Margaret's voice softened to 
melody, and tbat must now be used to win the freedom of 
her cbild. 

Thèse thoughts had made him totally unobservant of 
Moore's arrangement to capture the chief He only 
watched for tbe first glance of tbe man wbo held in his 
bands tbe liberty of Baby Rucbeil^ tbe life of Margaret. 
The Comanches balted as be reacbed tbe party. 

From the oificers on the hill came a warning '* Gai*dez 
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vous! " in Beall's voice. His-oo-san-ches commenced the 
customarj hand-shaking. Leezinksky made the custom 
serve his need. He shook hands down the Une untii he 
reached the Pawnee, and then, turning hishorse without 
care of who followed, rode beside the chief, who from the 
first regarded hira with watchful curiosity. There were 
quick glances of surprise from Comanche to Comanche 
as Leszînksky addressed the chief in the Pawnee tongue, 
"which not a Comanche présent understood. 

" From the kindness Lo-loch-to-hoo-la has shown my 
daughter, I know he has the heart of a father. He "will 
let his heart speak. I wili only ask him one question, — 
a question I would answer instantly were I the guardian 
of the chief *s child, as he is of mine. Is she well? " 

For an instant the Pawnee started as Leszinksky 
repeated his name, then he only grew more impassive. 
The white man should not think it was through fear ho 
had sought disguise. At the last words there was a 
quick look at the speaker. The fiery black eyes sought 
to penetrate the very depths of the clear grey orbs that 
met his gaze so fearlessly. They were the eyes of the 
little chincha ; the lights were not so bright and 
changeful in exjiression, but more steady and constant. 
" If I were the guardian of the chiefs child, as he is of 
mine;" the words pierced the défonces of pride, or, 
rather, they wakened a grand er pride, — the pride that 
£nds reward in the confidence it compels, the trust it 
brings. He must answer. AU the more because it was 
a diffîcult thing to do, he must answer truly. Again the 
thought of the little chincha who died on his breast came, 
this time to claim his sympathy for the father who 
suffered, as it had claimed his sympathy for the child in 
the extremity of péril, He would answer. But hère 
the mind of the savage passed through a new change, — 
a phase that lifted him from the last plane of barbarism. 
He hesitated to answer, because the answer must 
give pain, He was no longer a savage, but a gentleman 
who had studied " the humanities " in the school of 
Nature. The teaching of the great Mother had begun 
when the uplifted tomahawk had fallen harmlessly before 
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the fearless glance of a little child. The next lesson 
was an indefinable sensé of the beauty of helplessnesSi 
caught glimmeringly from the sheen of golden curls and 
the rosy tips of baby fingers. His first degree had been 
taken when the lîfe of his captive was laid in the balance, 
and it outweighed the traditions of race, the supremaey 
of chiefbainship. The teaching was finished in this 
crowning lesson, the sum and end of human ethics, — the 
pain in giving pain, the sorrow that is sorrowful throigh 
the sorrow of another. 

" Ning-ah-shaw-na-quit-a is in the lodge of the friend 
of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, The Indîan women watch that . 
the fever spirit, who touched her by the river, does not 
enter. After the going down and rising of another sun 
the child will be safe." 

. For a moment both were silent. They had reined 
up at a little distance from the group of officers and 
chiefs, who were soon smoking the pipe of peace around 
a council-fire at the foot of the little eminence. The 
band of Indian braves was some fifty yards distant^ in 
the direction whence they had come, sittiDg and lyingat 
ease, holding the lariats of their own and the chiefs' 

horses. Some of the soldiers were dismounted, and in 

small parties on the side of the hillock, behind and not 

far from the council-fîre; others, mounted, were drawn 

up in a line on the summit. A small party was riding 

slowly down the slope away from the fire, but în the 

direction of the chief and Leszinksky. The chief was 

watching the approaching horsemen, when Leszinksky 
spoke: — 

My little daughter is suffering from the séparation 
T t^^ ^«-ï^îly» from the hardship of the long journey 
and the change from the life to which she is accustomed. 
1 know the heart of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la has warmed to 
®^;, ^ know the Indian women are kind; but her 
^^'\Tli '® ^^^®^î^g as for the dead. She is the only 
Ip if ,^^^ Spirit has given us. The chief has 
learnea to love her in the few days she has been in his 

wW t ^^^ *®^^ ^^** silence there is in the home 
wnere sue dwelt, what sorrow in the hearts that had 
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only her. He has heard from His-oo-san-ches what 
ransom îs ofiered. If there is aught else I can give, it 
will be given freely to the warrîor who saved my child. 
For the love he has given her, for the kindly care he has 
taken, no reward would be too great.'* 

Leszînksky had blundered. His anxiety for the suf- 
fering child made hîm think only of her illness and the 
discomforts to whîch she was subjected. He had no( 
trusted his first judgment of the brave, gênerons heart 
of the Savage. He had gone back to the dicta of the 
frontier, to the logic of the Indian trader. He had struck 
the right key with the first question; but he lost the true 
Sound that answered him, and the harmony was broken. 
The mistake was fatal. Had he stopped with the pic- 
ture of the empty home and the sorrowiDg mother, there 
would hâve been hope. Even then the savage would 
hâve found it hard to break the oath he had sworn to 
himself, — the oath to keep the child, corne what might. 
Now, when her father made her recovery a question of 
payment, he could refuse. The pale- faces were ail 
traders, and in their bartering the red man always lost. 
Step by step they had come upon him; acre by acre 
they had taken his land. Treaties were wiitten as they 
willed, with specious clauses by which they held the 
Indians bonnd so the Great Father might divide their 
hunting-grounds at his pleasure, They had been de- 
coyed with invitations to councils, and then held as 
prisoners. Coacoochee was truthful and brave. Only 
at the settîng of yesterday's sun, in the new lodge the 
Seminole had built beyond the Washita, they talked of 
the history of the red race ; of the treachery of the white 
man; of the death of Osceola in the prison where the 
brave spirit could only break its bonds by burstiug from 
the clinging hold of the body that bore the bloody im- 
press of fetters. Tecumseh was rîght. The only hope 
of the Indian, who was vanishing before the white man 
like snow before the sun, was a confédération of ail the 
tribes. He himself had talked with the brother of the 
great warrior, the prophet of the Shawanos, when he 
was journeyiug from nation to nation among the Indians 
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of the north-west tryîng to unité them against tho com- 
mon destroyer. He remembered how his heart burned. 
at the 8 tory of the wroogs endured by the Shawanos, 
who had been driven foot by foot from the great océan 
^here the sun rises to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
Tecumseh was dead; but Coacoochee was left to unité 
the tribes, — to lead them to battle, if the Seminole 
would only rouse himself from the burden of his 
griefs. 

True, the Comanches were crawling snakes that the 
waiYiors of the Pawnees had despised; but then they 
could sting the enemy. Hère he thought of his distrust 
of His-oo-san-ches, and, looking toward the council-fire, 
he Faw the Comanche in close talk with the "white men; 
whilst there — why were those horsemen there? Why 
had they stopped near by? Coacoochee was right in 
this also. It was a rash and foolish thing in him to 
corne with the Comanches. They had always hated the 
Pawnees; and he himself even now carried Comanche 
scalps at his gîrdle. He had come through love for the 
child. He would keep her; but he had thought to learn 
the heart of her father by watching him unseen whilst 
His-oo-san-ches spoke of his child. His own heart had 
opened to the chief with the truthful tongue and the 
honest eyes. He had felt the pain he must give, and 
almost — no, he would not bave broken his oath. Now, 
his way was plain. He could speak, not through the 
lying Comanche, but man to man with the chief who 
had thought to buy this new delight that had come to 
his life. 

Thèse were some of the thoughts of the chief, as he 
Bat silently in his saddle for sevei*al minutes after Les- 
zinksky had spoken. Then, suddenly reining his horse 
around to confront his listener, he said: — 

" Lo-loch-to-hoo-la has not come to take ransom for 
the little chincha who has nestled in his breast, but to 
hear the words His-oo-san-ches was to say to the chief 
of the Long-knives. The Comanche is a crawling snake; 
his tongue is forked. Lo-loch-to-hoo-la feared he would 
take the gifts of the chiefs, and not say that Lo-Ioch-to 
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hoo-la would not sell the cbild who bas made his heart 
glad. She is brave and fearless; sbe bas eaten tbe 
bread of the Indian, and slept bj bis fire. AU the 
treasure of tbe Great Fatber of tbe wbite men cannot 
buy Ning-ab-shaw-na-qui-ta."* 

Toc late! Leszinksky felt be bad lost bis oppor- 
tun! ty. He must content bimself witb bope for some 
new occasion to persuade tbe warrior before tbis con- 
férence ended. He would try to win tbe chiefs trust, 
bis friendsbip. He would urge notbing. He would be 
bonest and frank, and trust tbe better feeling of tbe man 
be bad not uuderstood. He bad always balieved au 
Indian could be trutbful and just; now he began to see 
be could bave tbe finer instincts of a gentleman. Dis- 
mounting, be beld out bis band: tbe cbief also dis- 
mounted. 

" Will not Lo-locb-to-boo-la be tbe friend of Leszink- 
sky?" 

Tbe Pawnee grasped tbe extended band. The two 
men regarded each other intently. The cbief, still 
holding Leszinksky 's band, said in a low tone: — 

" Lo-locb-to-boo-la believes that Leszinksky," — be 
made an effort to get the name, — " tbe fatber of Ning- 
ab-shaw-na-qui-ta is a brave warrior; that his tongue 
speaks the words in bis heart. But bis people are 
creeping panthers; and their âag of peace is a lie. Even 
now tbeir borsemen are coming to close the patb of 
tbe Pawnee. The Comanches bave sold Lo-locb-to-boo-la 
at tbe council-fire wbile be was bere talking to his 
friend." 

Tbe accent of thèse deep-toned sentences was a 
master-piece of wild oratory. It taught and convinced. 
Tbe young ofBcer knew, before be turned to look, that 
the charge was true, that an act of treachery was about 
to be attempted. For tbe first time in ail Stanislaus 
Leszinksky's life tbe spirit of tbe imperious voyvode 
possessed bim. 

"Stand back, men! Hait there! Buford, wby are 
you coming bere ?" 

3 Brave little heart. 
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The answer was given rapidlj, that the Indian might 
not catch the meaning: — 

'*It YfBB the captain's order. We're to arrest the 
chîef at ail hazards." 

Thej still approached, ridlDg elowlj and caatîonsljy 
not to scare their prej. 

«Halt,l8ayl" 

The clear voice rang ont imperioualy. Buford hesi- 
tated. The men obejed the senior officer, and halted. 

** Buford, this is a mîstako; you hâve misunderstood, 
What! arrest a brave enemj who has corne under the 
invitation of that ilag of truce?" and he pointed to the 
iluttering folds that wuved at the summit of the hill. 

'^I am not to blâme, lieutenant. It Yfsa the cap- 
tain's order, given as you rode forward to meet the 
chief." 

Carson came galloping down the hill. Leszinksky 
tùmed quickly to Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, who stood appa- 
rently unaffected by the excitement about him, though 
certainly conscious of his danger. 

" Will Lo-loch-to-hoo-la trust his friend?" 

A quick grasp of the extended hand and a confident 
fiash in the dark eyes was ail the answer. 

" Then mount my horse. It is the fieetest on the 
plains. Leszinksky wishes to exchange with Lo-loch- 
to-hoo-la." 

The chîef vaulted into the saddle, and waited as care- 
lessly as if they were alone there on the prairie. As 
Leszinksky mounted the pony, Carson called out: — 

"Look out, Stan! Buford is going to capture the 

d d red-skin. We will hâve the chiefs as soon as he 

is surrounded. Why did you let him mount Sultan ? 
We will bave to kill him now to take him, and we 
wanted ail the prisoners we could get." 

Again the men advanced, at a motion from Buford. 
Leszinksky looked to the hill. There was no mistaking 
the waitÎDg attitude of the offîcers. There was the 
flash of a sabre in the sunlight, and again the imperious 
call: — 

" Hait ! By the God that made me, you shall not 
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Btain me with this dishonour, The ohief who sparod the 
llfe of mj obild ia hère as an envoy, That flag Ib his 
protection and mj juBtifloation in killiog tbo ârat man 
who advanoeB." 

A voioe at hia Bide aaid: <* Lo4och-to-hoo-la haa aeon 
the heart of Leazinkaky ; he will not forgot I '' 

There waa the rush of a flying ateod; then the olick 
of muaketa, LeaziDksky threw hlmaelf between Buford'a 
aquad and the fugitive. There were abota fVom the hill, 
and a atruggle about the Comanche ohiefa; but ont there 
on the roliing prairie Lo-locb-to-hoo-la rode unharmed 
away A*om hia purauera. 



PART VI. 

THE CONFLICT. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 

We looked for peace, but no good came : and for a tîme of healtb, 
and behold, trouble !— Jebkmiah. 

That eveniDg Colonel Kearnj» with three companîes ûf 
the Ist Dragoons, reinforced bj a detachment of the 2ndy 
two companîes of infantiy from the forts on the Bed 
River, and a monnted company of volanteers, arrived at 
Captain Moore's encampment. Whatever may bave 
been thought bj the senior offîcers of the justice or right 
of the arrest of the chiefs who bad trusted to the eacred 
character of the âag of tmce, the expedience of their 
arrest was not questioned. The onlj regret expressed 
'w^as that Lo-loch-to-hoo-la had escaped; and but for the 
fact that Leszinkskj was the person most interested in 
bis capture, that joung offîcer would bave been severelj 
reprimanded for his interférence with the exécution of 
an order. 

The few Indians who had been captured with the 
chiefs (the larger body, haying been some distance from 
the council, had escaped) were released at nightfall, 
theîr arms and horses returned, and messages sent to 
the Comanches and Kiowas to the effect that the in- 
vasion of their country was only made to capture the 
band of Pawnees. That in case they were given up, 
and theîr prisoner returned unînjured, the Comanche 
chiefs would be released îmmedîately, and valuable gîfts 
added to the ransom originally offered for the chîld. 
If, however, the Pawnees, who were known to be in 
their camp, were suffered to escape and carry with them 
the little prisoner, then the chiefs would be held in close 
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confinement at the fort untîl theîr punîshment should be 
decided by tbe Great Father at Washington. More- 
over, their villages should be destrojed and their 
country laid waste, if they didf not at once, and without 
subterfuge or delay, assis fc in bringing to justice the 
perpetrators of the murders on the Kiamesha. 

That night, at the council of officers, it was decided 
to leave the supply train at this point, as it was admir- 
ably adapted for a temporary station. The position of 
the little knoU, which commanded an extended view of 
the prairie, and which conld be easily defended with 
hastily constructed earthworks ; the creek, with îts 
patches of cottonwood ; the buffalo-grass in the prairie, 
— ail contributed to the security and convenience of the 
hastily improvised fort. 

In pursuance of this plan, ail the waggons, except 
those absolutely ueeded to accompany the command, 
weré parked at the foot of the hill, near the creek, and 
the little howitzer, which it was decided to leave, was 
put in position on the eminence. AU being arranged, a 
detachment of fifty men (thirty dismounted drageons, 
whose horses had given 6ut, and twenty from one of 
the infantry companies) besides the teamsters, who 
were frontiersmen, and could be relied on as a fighting 
force in an emergency, were left under the command of 
Leszinksky. 

It was the only mark of disapprobation given to hîs 
résistance to orders, but one he felt more as a personal 
misfortune than a reproof. He, not having heard the 
strong terms in which Cap tain Moore had denounced his 
blank blanked Quixotism, nor tbe equally pious manner 
in which the bold drageon begged he might not be 
permitted to come to another council where he would 
hâve occasion or opportunity to repeat such blank 
blanked folly, could not altogether understand why the 
empty honour of this command was given him, whilst 
his comrades passed on in the pursuit, the success or 
failure of which was to re-create or wreck his happiness. 

The reader has not seen my hero as I bave desired to 
paint him, if he does not already understand that the 
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goyerning characteristic of Stanislaus Leszînksky was a 
single-ihoughted sensé of duty, whicli mled every act of 
bis lîfe, and to which the strongest affections of his life 
were subjected. 

To sucb a cbaracter any conflict of duties is painfuL 
To tbe conscientious young officer even tbe appearance 
of insubordination was a tbing to be regretted, but 
not avoided, if obédience was made to mean violation 
of tbe rigbts of anotber. Acquîtted to bis conscience 
of any wrong-doing in bis résistance to wrong, tbe sol- 
dîer now jielded prompt and uncomplaîning obédience 
to an order tbat gave exqaisite pain to tbe beart of tbe 
fatber. Tbere was a longing look in bis eyes, as be 
watcbed tbe line of borsemen wind around tbe bazy 
slopes and vanisb in tbe distance^ tbat gave ^' trouble 
in bis mind " to tbe usually unobservant Pike, wbo bad 
been left witb tbe réserve tbrougb tbe accident of a 
lame borse. It was seldom the taciturn giant broke bis 
Trappist-like silence, but now, moved by tbe spirîty be 
said, — 

"It ar' a pitty, Lootinent, we couldn't a-gone. I 
don't know notbin' mucb but Injuns and thar pints, and 
a man orter foller tbe bizness be knows. It's purty 
apt to be one tbing or t'otber witb tbe reg'ment tbis lick. 
l've trouble in my mind." 

"You tbink tbey will bave a figbt witb tbe Co- 
mancbes?" 

" I ain't nary doubt o' tbat. Wbat's a-troublin* me 
is wbo's a gwine to do tbe runnin'. It won't be tbe 
Comanebes, l'm a tbinkin': and if it's tbe Teg'ment 
thar won't half on 'em git back tbis side tbe Wasbitaw. 
Thar best bolt's fitin*. It don't do to tum tail to a 
Injun or a grizzly. You're sho' to git clawed if you do." 

" We must do what we can bere, Pike, to make tbis 
camp secure and strong, and then watcb tbe river 
vigilantly. It is the only way we can assist our friends. 
Bo you tbink the teamsters can be relied on if ail our 
force is needed? " 

**Ye8, most on 'em: tbey ar* a sprigbtly lot, and 
won't dodge fi'tin' thougb tbey'U .be main bard to rein 
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and mîghty apt to kick in the traces if they ar' let to feel 
thar oats. If you'U 'low me to say, sir, the beat thing is 
to set 'em at work ; and thar's some a-doin' hyar that 
mought be better. IVe trouble in my mind." 

The giant shook his head in a doubting manner, and 
then, as if to stir the reluctant brain to action, took off 
the wide-brimmed hat wom by the scouts, and rubbed 
his forehead until it glowed in crimson streaks beneath 
the tangle of his curling yellow haïr. 

" What's the trouble about the work, Pike ? " 

"Why, you see, lootinent, that ar* young infantry 
offîcer who's a buildin* them arthworks up thar " — and 
he pointed to the summit, where the soldiers were at 
work — "ain't got no idée o' Injuns and thar durned 
deceivin' ways. He'll do better when he gits the West 
Pint kinks ont from under his scalp-lock, — that is, if 
he's got any scalp left at that time, — but now he don't 
know hide or taller o' Injuns. Not as he's to blâme : 
sometimes it's a gift, but most ways it's lamt from the 
foors schule the Bible tells on. Now, lootinent, I jus' 
put it to you, who has seen some Injuns and larnt some 
schulin' on the plains : Whar ar* you gwine to put the 
hosses, and how you gwine to git water if the Co- 
manches think o' cuttin in hyar and grabbin' up ail the 
pervishuns and ammunishun? That prairie is good 
grazin', and that creek's got water anuff to run a mill, 
but it don't run up into them arthworks." 

Leszinksky had listened, first withhalf amusement and 
then surprise at the newly-blown orator, whose zeal had 
60 warmed him that the perspiration was rollingin streams 
down his face, and dripping from his tawny beard. 

" Why, Pike, you seem to think there are Comanches 
enough around us to eat up the coloners force and 
swallow us for a dessert." 

" When Black Beaver and Starns and me was a- 
dodgin' through hyar last year, sir, we laid by close to 
thar villages thar in the Whitchiter Mountains, when 
they was havin' thar games and hoss-races. Thar was 
more 'an four thousand warriors, of Comanches and 
Kiowas, and sence they've made peace with the Pawnee- 

L 
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Picts and Wacos— and thej ail ar' the splendidest Idjuds 
on the plains. I eaw a Kiowa, nigh onto seven feet 
hîgh, run down a buffaler and kill it with his knife. 
And them Comanches is the finest ridera in the world— 
thej might a-been bawn on hossback, se to speak. Whj, 
thej hang like, bj thar toe-nails, right under tbar 
bosses' bellies, and shoot thar arrers like a Kaîntack 
hunter, takin' bis ease a standin', would his rifle. And 
ail them Seminolies, and niggers, and runegade Creeks 
ain't ont a-huntin' fur nothin'. T'other day, at the 
Seminolie town, I tôle Stams thej was a-gettin' ready to 
move. I could feel it, sir, when I saw Coacooehee look 
round quick like, ail the time the cap'n was a-talkin' to 
him. I wouldn't be tuck back a bit, sh*, in mj 'pinjun, 
if thar was more 'an three thousand Injuns of ail 
them nations over thar in the timber t'other side the 
Washitaw." 

" Why did you not tell Major Beall what you thonght 
of the Semînole chief ? " 

" Cos, sir, I allus lets Staiiis do the talkin'. He likes 
it and I don't. I wouldn't a-said so much now, sir, but 
fur the trouble in my mînd; and I saw you wahn't 
peart like, yourself." 

** Stearns said nothing of any préparation at Coacoo- 
chee's village, neither did Black Beaver. I wish you 
had spoken, then, to me or the major." 

*' I couldn't a-done it, and Stams thar. l'm used to 
bave him do the talkin'. He and Black Beaver nuther 
saw nothin' themselves. They could on'y a-tole you I 
felt it. You see, sir, they've lam't thar schulin' and 1 
ain't. I was allus so slow like, I never could a-got thîs 
Injun bizness into my head, if it hadn't been thar. It's 
a gifb from the Lord. He gives it to ail the dumb 
things, and the creeturs o' the woods and the plains. 
It's bawn in 'em. The wolf>cub bides from the hunter, 
and the fawn can tell whar he comes. I allus knowed 
the woods and its folks. The trees and the vines and 
the grass, even the little posies, hidin' under the leaves, 
tells me who's been about. I couldn't arlamt it. It's 
a gift." And he looked reverently up to the sky, then 
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far ont over the prairie, and feU into his nsnal silent, 
wailing manner. 

It was the first time Leszinkekj had ever heard him 
talk except in monosyllables, so the effect was greater : 
it was as if one of the dumb animais to whom he likened 
himself had spoken. It did the jonng officer good, in 
that it ronsed him ont of himself. He lefb the mnsîng 
giant and sprang np the little hillock. The soldiers, 
who were digging in the earth, looked np with merrj, 
twinkling eyes, as thej saw his astonished glance turn 
from angle to angle of the miniature bastions, and final I7 
rest npon the rosj face of the handsome stripling who 
was superintending the work, and who now stepped np 
to his senior with snch évident conscionsness of meri- 
torious désert in his expectant face that Leszinkskj had 
much ado to keep back the smile that would hâve gone 
direct to the heart of the boj who was bashfuUy waiting 
for praise. 

" I see, Hancock, jou hâve not forgotten the teachîng 
of Mahan ; but if we fight at ail hère, we hâve to fight 
an enemj whose tactics hâve taught us that with them 
the simplest defence is the best. We maj be ordered 
awaj from hère at anj moment, and thîs elaborate work 
would be lost It will be better if jou merelj order the 
men to throw up a breastwork. You will not need to 
staj to superintend : leave jour sergeant to do that, and 
oome with me, please, to the waggons, where Buford is 
waiting. I wish to consult with jou." 

The last sentence saved the wounded feelings it was 
meant to spare, and the boj, hastily giving the order, 
followed his new commander to the waggons. 

Pike was called, and in a verj few moments the reallj 
bright young subaltern was learning a lesson that as- 
sisted in forming the base of a réputation which in after 
dajB rang throngh the world when gallant deeds were 
being chronicled. 

Before night their defences were complète. From the 
slope of the hill to the creek, a distance of about fifteen 
jards, the waggons were parked in two lines, enclosing 
Buffîcient space to corral the horses at night ; and at the 
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outer edge of thîs space the wheels of the waggons were 
bedded in slight earthworks. Below the waggon-beds, 
and protected bj those little mounds, the riflemen could 
be at ease. Hère were the quarters of the detachment 
of di'^oons, and the teamsters, who were organized into 
a corps of sharp- shootera, wîth officers elected from 
their ranks. By acclamation the dismounted scout was 
chosen captain, whîch honour the giant accepted withont 
a speech of thanks ; bnt the gravely earoest manner in 
which he went about his dutj proved he thought this 
was not likelj to be child's plaj. 

Whilst this was going on in the camp thej had left. 
Colonel Kearnj's command had crossed the Washita 
just above the mouth of Wiid Horse Creek, going due 
west to the Witchita group. From the Washita River 
to the Witchita Mountains the country is an inimitablj 
beautifal rolling prairie, broken into occasional knolls 
and billowy ridges, with hère and there clusters of tim- 
ber and shrubs that give a lovelj effect to the landscape, 
which ends in a magnificent background of conical peaks, 
i;^8Îng abruptlj from the level surface, on which huge 
blocks of granité exhibit brilliant and varied shades of 
crimson, jellow, purple, and green. From the foot of 
almost everj cône issues a limpîd stream, pure and cool 
as a fairy wel]. The woods are vocal with the songs of 
the thrush and mocking-bird ; even in winter, which is 
full of warm, bright, sunshinj dajs, the air is laden with 
the odour of wild sweet- violets, whilst athwart the deep 
blue of the skj drift light, fleecj clouds that etherealize 
and soften the tints thej catch and reâect from the 
glittering masses of coloured granité. 

This spécial twentj-ninth of December was one of the 
brightest of the beautiful dajs of that enchanting climate. 
The troops were in high feather from the easj capture 
of the five chiefs, who rode suUenly in the centre of their 
escort, tuming, from time to time, watchful ejes to the 
distant ridges from which the envoys who were to 
bring them release must come. The Ist Drageons were 
marching in beautiful order, forming, with the mounted 
Tolunteers and the two companies of infantry who 
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brought up the rear with about a dozen armj-waggons, 
a train nearly a mile in length. There were occasional 
stops to ci;t a passage for the waggons through the 
closely-interlocked plum-trees that spread over hundreds 
of acres, sometimes so successfallj disputing the path 
that the train would be forced to go round long distances. 
In and through thèse orchards were patches of wild 
currant and raspberry bushes, and in sandy spots the 
brilliant leaves of the pricklj-pear caught in a network 
the late-blossoming runniug rose-vines that half hid the 
dangerous coil of some huge snake that had not yet 
sought its winter quarters. 

Colonel Keamy had instructed the Indians released 
after the arrest of the chiefs to send a deputation to the 
eastern point of the Witchita Mountains with the answer 
of the Gomanches and Kiowas. The train had made a 
leisurely march to give the time needed. The belief 
was gênerai among the officers that the Fawnees would 
either be given up or sent instantly out of the country ; 
but in the latter case no one doubted that the little 
daughter of Leszinksky would be detained by the Co^ 
manches, and exchanged for the captive chiefs. The 
only maJcontents with that belief were the mounted 
Yolunteers, whose families or neighbours had been among 
the victims ofthelate massacre, and who could hardly be 
propitiated, by the release of one prisoner, into willing- 
ness to let the perpetrators of outrages they were in arms 
to avenge go free. Their voice was still for war. 

At sundown, two days after crossing the Washita, 
Colonel Keamy arrived at the given reudezvous, but as 
yet not an lodian had they seen, though the very silence 
and solitariness of the far-stretching plains which at this 
season were usually the grazing grounds of hundreds of 
herds of bufialo and wild horses, were the most indubi- 
table proof of their récent présence. The command 
camped for the night, still trustlng to the coming of the 
envoys the folio wiug day. The pickets were carefully 
posted, a cordon of sentries surrounded the camp, and a 
guard was placed about the captive chiefs. Jast before 
dawn an alarm shot from the outpost, and the startling 
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cry of ** Inâîant! " qnicklj brongbt the eommand nnder 
ftmnfi. The fasilftde which opeoed immedîatelj and tbe 
d«'fiant Htig of tbe wild war-wboop were the answer of 
tbe Comancbes to Colonel Kearnj's demand for the 
maraude» and their prieoner. Tbe reporte from the 
out|iostfi were ** Indians bj tbe bnndred advancing to 
snrronnd tbe camp." 

Tlie first shot liad wakened eveiy sleeper, and, in leM 
time tban tbe telling takes, brongbt tbem into line, 
armed and eqnîpped for battle. At tbe firsi oneet tbe 
Americans euffered a beavj losa Tbe borges of two 
companiesy and the mnles belon^ng to tbe waggons, were 
stampeded. Tmsting to secnritj from attack gtven bj 
tbe présence of the cbiefs beld as bostages, tbe borsee 
bad been looselj bobbled, and left to graze at the foot of 
the peak near a little stream. Thé teamsters and berders 
bafltened to aecnre tbem, bnt \t wae too Ute: tbe Co- 
manchea were among tbem, drivtng tbem to tbe open 
plain, wbile efTectnallj acreening themaelves from aîgbt 
bj Ijing at lengtb along tbelr boraes' sidea; wbence an 
oceaaional arrow, aped bj a atrong, ainewj arm, atrnck 
and stUDg to deatb aome bapleaa berder aa be gazed in 
aatoniahment at tbe strange apectacie of bia own boraea 
driven bj riderleaa ateeda tbat awept bj bim in tbe dim 
light. 

Captain Moore'a depleted little companj bad picketed 
their boraea near bj thoae of Beall'a aconta. Almoat at 
tbe aonnd of tbat firat ringing shot from tbe ontpoat, tbe 
two ^* figbting Bena " were afoot Tbey mounted in bot 
baate and reported to tbe colonel, wbo aent Moore to 
tbe ontpoata and Beall to increase Ûie guard around tbe 
cbiefa. 

Tbe beau sabreur waa one of tbe few wbo bad antici- 
pated evii, and ao waa readj wben tbe waming abot 
wakened bim. 

Apprebenaiona never weigbed a featber witb Moore 
wben a auperior officer waa abont, to take tbe responsi- 
bilitj from bia broad abonidera; ao be waa aleeping tbe 
aleep tbatcomea witb careleaBneaa of care: bnt witb tbe 
inatinct of a aoLdier be grasped bia weapona and aprang 
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to tbe horse that waa being saddled near bj. Bare- 
beadedy coatless, witb bis naked feet tbrust in bis stir- 
rups, be ied bis men to meet tbe ûyiog picket-guard. 
Tbey were sone too soon: tbe pursuers were pressing 
at tbeir beels. Tbe attack was being made from everj 
quarter of tbe compass. Indians were swarming on tbe 
dimlj-lit plain. A partj of about two bundred splen- 
didly-mouDted warriors bad taken advantage of a little 
ravine, to pass a sentrj wbo was watcbing tbe masses 
in tbe distance, moving like sbadows in tbat indistinct 
ligbt, At tbe stumbling of a borse be tarned quicklj, 
and was tomabawked as be fired bis musket. Moore 
beard tbe sentry's last warning, and came up witb bis 
little band of drageons. From tbe ravine tbere was a 
rusb of daskj borsemen, then a quick trampling of iroa 
boofs, a sbarp rattle of musketrj, a wbizzing of aiTows, 
and riâe-balls, exultant war-wboop, and défiant cheers, 
a clasb of sabres leaving tbeir scabbards, and tbea a 
band-to-band conflîct, witb a frigbtful cborus of groans 
and jelis and oatbs, and, to increase tbe din, tbe almost 
buman cries of borses in tbe frenzj of pain or tbe agonj 
of deatb. 

Outnambered and bard pressed, tbe little squadron 
gave waj; step bj step tbey were forced backward, 
but tbeir faces were to tbe foe. Never bad tbe mettie 
of tbe men been so tried, never bad it rung so true. 
Tbe indomi table courage, tbe obstinate pluck, of tbe 
Anglo-Saxon was opposed to a savage foe, wbo fougbt 
bravely and weli. 

Moore, wbo bad Ied tbe advance, was in tbe very tbick 
of tbe figbt TbuB far tbey bad saved tbeir wounded; 
tbe dead tbey were compelled to leave, A junior officer, 
figbtîng by bis leader, fell from bis saddie, mortally 
wounded, but living. Witb fiendisb yells tbe Indians 
pressed forward He looked implorîngly to Moore, wbo, 
reckless of bimself, stooped to lift bim to bis borse. 

"No, captain; I am dying. Only, for God's sake, 
sboot me, so I shall not fall into tbeir bands alive/' 

Moore looked up, as a soldier, wbo bad given bis life 
U> protect bis offîcer for tbis one moment, fell dead. 
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There was no hope. Behind them, the infernal noise 
of battle proyed that none could corne to their aid. He 
himself was bleeding from a dozen wounds. With one 
desperate effort he cleaved the head of the Indian who 
wasswiDging his tomahawk for its âight; and then the 
last load in his pistol went straight through the brain of 
the young officer, who smiled his thanks as the muzzle 
touched his temple. Half-blinded bj the blood that 
streamed from a eut on his head, Moore fought on : it 
was ail he conid do, for now his onlj thonght was a con- 
stant écho of that pitiful prajer, " not to fall into the 
enemj's hands alive/' 

On the opposite side of the camp the rifles of the 
Yolunteers were doing deadly work. The splendid marks- 
men of the frontier were glutting their vengeance with 
lives. An emptj saddle or a horse motionless on the 
plain counted for every buUet fed to those murderons 
weapons. 

Three times the Indians charged within ten feet of 
where the yolunteers laj, slightly protected bj a little 
swell the waters had washed there âges ago. Three 
times they had been driven back by those cool fighters, 
who had waited until eveiy shot was a certainty. Yet 
hère and there bloody gaps in the line of defence told of 
the wounded, of the sufferers carried hastily behind the 
waggons, where the surgeon and his assistants — those 
premeditated sarcasms of war — ^a waited the work wrought 
for them ont of healthful human bodies. There was no 
slack now: from where the infantry fought, from Colonel 
Kearny's dismounted drageons, from every quarter of 
the camp, men came bearing burdens, — burdens dripping 
a deadly dew of crimson life-drops. 

The grey dawn paled and faded into misty whiteness, 
dying of sorrow and shame for the story of suffering and 
sin it must carry to the Great Unseen. The new day 
blushed at its birth that it must bear the burden of this 
barbarity, the blâme of this blasphemy against the bond 
of human brotherhood. The chirping of the birds ère 
they left their nests, the twittering prélude of their 
thankful chorus, was hushed; their songs were silenced. 
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as tbej swept swift-winged from the sounds and Bights 
o£ slaughter. 

From a bath of blood uprose a flamîng sun; and as if 
be bad lit anew tbe torcb of battle, tbe struggle raged 
afresb. Tbe spirit of Gain was a-field. Anger, Hâte, 
Mnrder — tbe fabled Furies — bad crept, not from tbe 
netber world, bnt from tbe covered recesses of bnman 
bearts, and cried, « Killl " 

Tbe broadening ligbt clearly revealed to Colonel 
Kearnj tbe perilous position of Captain Moore and bis 
bandfal of men. He instantlj ordered to tbeir relief a 
detacbment from Eustîs's, under Carson, togetber witb 
Bnrgwin's companj, wbose borses bad not been lost by 
tbe stampede. It was time. A sergeant and eleven 
men were ail tbat were lefb of tbe detacbment tbat bad 
ridden to tbe outposts; and tbese were figbting witb the 
stubbomness of despair around tbe bold drageon, wbo was 
Ijing crnsbed and belpless wbere be bad fallen from tbe 
borse tbat was sbot under bim, not twenty paces distant 
from tbe young officer, wbose mutilated and trampled 
corpse was an almost nnrecognizable tbing of borror. 
Moore was alive and conscious, tbougb tbe life-blood was 
ranning in crimson streams from a dozen gaping wounds. 

Reckiess of tbe approacbîng rein forcement, tbe Indians 
pressed doser around tbe little circle, apparently deter- 
mined to finisb tbeir work at any cost. Burgwin's 
greatest disadvantage was baving to risk tbe lives of the 
beleaguered party if be fired at tbeir antagonists. Speed 
and tbeir sabres were tbe only trust of tbe rescuers; so 

" Into the jaws of Dcath, 
Into the moath of Hell/' 

rode tbe drageons. 

Hâte couid not bave donc so well as tbe unselfisb 
friendsbip tbat led the way inside of tbat doomed circle, 
wbere brave men despaired of life until tbe clash of tbeir 
comrades' steel rang out tbe story of soldierly dévotion. 

At tbe same instant Burgwin and Carson dismounted 
beside the fallen officer. He was lifted as tenderly as 
might be to a borse in front of a trooper ; and witb one 
bold charge througb circling foes, tbey reached tbe camp. 
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In obédience to Colonel Kearny's command, Major 
Beall had hastened to ihe infantrj quarters at tbe base 
of the peak where tbe captive Comancbes were gaarded. 
He was too late ; tbe chiefs bad escaped. Warned by 
some signal of tbe întended attack, they bad managed to 
eut tbeir bonds, tbougb constantlj watcbed bj tbe guard 
aroand tbe camp*lire. 

At the moment tbe first shot was fired at tbe outpost, 
tbere came from tbe apparently inaccessible side of the 
mountain-peak a sbower of arrows. Before tbe dazed 
infantrymen recovered from tbe confusion into wbicb they 
were tbrown, a bodj of borsemen swept past tbeir fire, — 
rescuing tbe captive cbiefs, and leaving in tbeir trail a Une 
of mangled and scalped corpses, jet quivering and warm 
wben Captain Alexander found tbem. The guard, a lieu- 
tenant and twenty men, belonged to bis companj. Only 
two soldiers bad escaped tbe slaugbter : tbej bad gone for 
fuel, and were returning as tbe Indians cbarged. One 
ran to the captain's tent, and tben to tbe scouts' near bj, 
to give the alarm ; tbe otber barelj escaped tbe toma- 
bawk of the chief wbo led tbe attackîng partj, and who 
bad reigned in bis borse — a powerful grey stallion — to 
défend tbeir retreat wliile tbe late captives were being 
mounted. Captain Alexander was questioning tbis sol- 
dier wben Beall arrived. Tbe description of tbe cbief 
convinced Beall it was Lo-locb-to-boo-la. 

It was no longer possible to doubt tbe existence of an 
offensive and défensive alliance of the Indians of the 
plains, wben sucb apparently irreconcilable enemies as 
tbe Comancbes and tbe Fawnees were on tbe war-path 
together. Had Major Beall still doubted, tbe prisoners 
— a Comancbe, two Fawnees, and a Witcbita Indian — 
soon brought in would bave dispelled tbe doubt. 

The scouts bad reacbed tbe fire in time to give tbe 
Indian borsemen a parting volley, and tben, witbout 
waittng for orders, climbed tbe abrupt and rugged side 
of tbe conical peak at tbe base of wbicb tbe command 
was encamped. Over and around buge masses of coarse, 
soft, âesb-coloured granité tbat stood ont in broken and 
jagged crags ; up tbe acclivities to wbere stunted cedara 
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grew on stony ledges ; bebind rough edges and broken 
poiotB of lofty clifTs, — thej cbased the âying archerSi 
wbose weapons at close quarters were useless. 

Througb the din of rattling musketry and wbizzing 
riâe-balls in the camp, of Indian war-wboops and hoaree 
cries of command from tbe circled drageons on the 
plains, Bcall and Alexander could hear tbe sharp crack 
of tbe revolvers and tbe sbouts of triumpb from the dizzj 
beigbts wbere tbose unequalled monntaîneers and marks- 
men pursued tbe routed enemy. Tbeir work was short, 
bloody, and décisive. Tbey returned, bringiug one 
dead and two wounded scouts, and foar prisoners. 

Tbey had other tropbies besides tbe captured savages, 
—horrible, barbarie tropbies of tbeir mountain-chase; 
gory scalp-locks, wild offerings of stern grief, fune- 
real âowers of black and orimson, tbe mourning 
of vengeance, gathered by bands hastily unolincbed 
from tbe grasp of stained weapons to lay at tbe feet 
of the dead infantrymen. Civilization bad stifled ber 
creeds on tbe altar of Barbarism. War, tbe Imperator^ 
wbo cheoks tbe growtb of tbe godlike, wbose mailed 
band arrests and wbose triumphs brntalize âges and 
peoples, bad agaîn trampled under foot tbe pitying, 
peace-loving tenets of the gentle Nazarene. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

He il ai full of valour ri of kindneii; 
Princely in both. 

8HAKB8PBAB1I. 

The evening Colonel Kearny's command crossed tbe 
Wasbita, Leszinksky's préparations for defenoe were 
complète. Everybody bad worked with a will. At 
Bundown tbe borses and mules were corralled in tbe 
spaoe between tbe waggons, at the base of tbe little knoU. 
Supper was over. Tbe two young subalterns were 
pitcbing quoits, and around tbem was gathered a group 
of iookers-on. Others of the soldiers, inoluding Fike's 
newly-organized volunteers, were sitting around tbe 
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dying emberSi where a young negro was pîcking a banjo 
he had contrived to hide in one of the waggons, despite 
the vigilance of the train-master. 

Leszinkskj was sitting alone on the gun-carrîage when 
Fike came up the little hillock with some buffalo-mgs 
which, with much solemn shaking and grave délibération 
that involved repeated change, he finallj settled to his 
satisfaction in a pallet near the slight earthworks. 
Then the canse of ail this care was made manifest. 

"You better laj down hjah, lootinent, and git a nap, 
sir. I hearn jon put them young gentlemen on the fost 
watch, and so I knowed you was a gwîne to take the 
last half, the Injan time, yo'self, sir. Oscar ain't hyar 
to take care on you, so I jus' made free to git thèse things 
o' youm and bring 'em np hyar. You ain't slep' much 
sence we left Bouie's Hill. Now that's weakenin' and a 
mighty poor way to do if thar's gwine to be fi'tin' hyar. 
You see, sir, it's most apt to be slow work they'U give 
us. We ar' too well fixed to be scooped and swallered in 
thar fnst rush, so we may hâve a long spell of it." 

" You seem sure they will attack us," said the young 
officer as he smiled his thanks and took possession of the 
pallet, while the giant, with his usual slow séparation of 
action and word, took the vacated seat on the gun- 
carriage before answering. 

" I ain't nary doubt of it, sir. You see them smokes 
over thar behind that ridge to the north-east ? " 

'* Yes ; I hâve been watching them." 

" Well, they mean bizneBs. They ar' nigh onto right 
behind us. And out yonder beyont the Washitaw is a 
little thin line that sometimes breaks înto balloon swells. 
You've got to look close, sir, or you moughtn't notice. 
It hardly shows agin the hazy sunset ; but it'll tell them 
Injuns behind us that thar's Injuns betwixt us and the 
reg'ment. And now off thar to the south whar the little 
creek tuins back to git to the Washitaw, thar's another 
lot o' broken puffs just a gwîne up. Thar won't be no 
lack o'Injuns hyar 'fore to morrow, sir." 

" I think you are right, Pike : they will probably 
attack us in the carly dawn. Well, we are ready." 
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** Yes, lootinent, we couldn't a-got flzed no better 'an 
we ar'» Every empty place in them waggons and betwixt 
'em is packed with tbe grass tbe boys bas eut ItUl stop 
ballets and arrers from tbe bosses, and feed 'em too. 
And weVe burnt ail tbe grass near by tbe camp, so tboy 
can't burn us out. WeVe a plenty of pervisbuns and 
ammunisbun and water, and a set o' fellers tbat I don't 
tbink'U flinch ; and tbis time we've got, nigber 'an usual, 
rigbt on our side ? '' 

'^Tben you do not tbînk, Pike, we always bave tbe 
rigbt on our side ? " 

''Not allus, lootinent. WeVe been a â'tin' Injuns 
most ever sence I jined tbe army. WeVe been allus a- 
tellin' em to go from somewbar, and a-pusbin' 'em to 
make 'em go. I didn't see it so mucb at fust, cos I 
wabn't a-lookin' at it tbat way. In tbe Black Hawk 
War I on'y seen wbat tbey done to us. Tbey was a- 
killin' settlers and a-bumin' bouses, and we didn't stop 
to ask wbose land it was; nor bow Injuns bad been killed 
and obeated. Tbe army was sent tbar fur vengeance — 
and we tuck it. Tbey didn't call it tbat, but tbat's wbat 
it was. I sometimes tbink, sir, tbe vengeance t' otber 
way'll corne yit. In tbe Seminolie War, tbe day I was 
one o' tbe guard of bonour — tbat was wbat tbey mis- 
called it,sir — wben our gênerai asked 'em ail into a council, 
and tben bad us seize 'em and tie 'em, I larnt tbar was 
two sides mougbt be looked at. And tbe side tbe Injuns 
saw tbat day wahn't onel'd like to be anserable fur up tbar." 

Pike bared bis bead as be looked up to tbe blue sky. 
Leszinksky moved uneasily. Tbe blunt soldier bad 
rougbiy toucbed a burt. Leszinksky bad begun to see 
as througba glass darkly tbat tbe savage was not wbolly 
responsible for tbe savagery of tbe border. In the last 
few day s the young officer hadfound two aides to the gués- 
tion, Tbis ward of the nation bad been taugbt by the 
example of tbe nation to break faitb. It was in Les- 
zinksky's blood to value courage, to believe tbat in its 
bigber expression it could only co-exist with truth. 
Coacoochee and Lo«locb-to-hoo-la were new illustrations 
in bis Indian study. Major Beall's historiés of the 
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fights in the Everglades were given wîth the colonriog 
of the partisan, bnt even that colouriDg brougbt noble 
figures from the backgronnd of swamp and hnmmock. 
In the major's cbronicles, Coacoochee was a patriot and 
Osceola a hero. No waj of telling their storj could mar 
that noble epic, — ^the unwritten Iliad of the Seminoles 
and Mickasucktes. To this Leszinkskj was adding his 
own late expérience. The savage who had captnred his 
child, had, to save her, risked life and relinqnished 
chiefi^inship. There was a hot flush of shame, a bitter 
scom for his own lack of judgment, when he thonght of 
his offer of payment to the man he had misnnderstood 
and insnlted, becanse he belonged to the contemned tribe 
of a wronged race. He was glad when Pike broke the 
course of his thonght. 

^'Lootinent, will this gnn" — and he tonched the 
howitzer — " fling a shell as fnr as that clump o' trees 
over yonder whiar the creek tums round and runs into 
that deep gnlley to the Washitaw ? " 

«Ye8,easily." 

" Then I wish you'd aim it exact, sir, fur thar 'fore ît 
gits dark. Pm a thinkin' it's right thar the Injuns '11 
crawl up. It's the nighest they can git to us without 
hein' seen, and it's most like whar they'll crowd." 

The gun was soon sighted and ready to carry its sainte. 
Bnford had called to know if anything was wrong, but 
being negatived had gone on with his game. The soldiers 
had stopped their stories and the banjo was hushed. 
Leszinksky was sitting on his bufi&lo-rugs, but his 
anxious look over the prairie told of wandering thonght, 
when the banjo, touched by a more skilful hand, rung 
ont the joUy chorus of a drinking song. For a little 
whîle Pike unconsciously whistled the refrain ; then, 
stopping suddenly, asked, — 

'* Lootinent, what's the reason the deyil's got ail the 
best tunes ? " 

" I do not thmk he has, Pike." 

" Did you hear that last, sir ? Why 'twas just fuli 
o' laughs and hot blood-spurts that setsyour fingers 
tinglin' fur a bottle, and makes your throat hot and dry 
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lîke. I wouldn't a-liked Starns to heam ît if thar was a 
sutler or a trader in miles of him. That's the devil's 
muaic, sir : ît jus' puts ail the good to sleep and sets 
every sin on watch for fb chance. You can't get shet of 
it nuther, — it rings like into jour veins. Tm fond o* 
tunes, and thej allus seem to staj in mj ears whether I 
will or no." 

An order from Bnford sent the men to the creek to 
fill the water-barrels, and the banjo was again hushed. 
Pike, who was sitting on the ground, his anns on the 
littie rise, and his bearded face in his great brown hands, 
seemed possessed by the melody, softly humming it and 
then breaking into a whistling trill of its catches^ when 
Buddenly the evening air was filled with the noble 
measure of that grand old hymn, '^ How firm a foundation, 
je saints of the Lord." 

Leszinkskj sung the hjmn to the close. The men 
below had finished their evening work and were silentlj 
listening, as also were the young subaltems who were 
sitting at the foot of the littie hillock. For a few 
moments after the singer ceased, ail were silent ; then 
there was a murmur of voices below them, and in the 
gloaming Pike raised a tear-stained face to Leszinksky. 

** Thar's a verse or two, lootinent, l'd like to larn se 
be and I can. If you'd just say 'em to me a time or two 
tell I get the words like. I ain't willin' to let 'em go. 
I don't think I could let 'em go, but I want to be clar 
that l've got 'em right. I heam my mammy sing that a 
long time ago. She died when I was on'y a littie chap, 
and I had forgot* But now most like I can git some of 
it. Ifyou'Ujust commence "Fear not" — that's whar 
l'd Hke to begin." 

He asked with the confidence of a littie child. (Surely, 

of such is the kingdom of heaven.) Leszinksky repeated 

slowly and distinctly thèse verses : — 

** Fear not, I am with thee, oh, be not dismaT'd I 
I, I am thy God, and will stiÛ give thee aid ; 
l'U strengthen thee, help thee, and canse thee to stand, 
Upheld by My righteons, omnipotent haud. 

" When through the deep waters I call thee to go 
The riven of woe shall not thee overflow ; 
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For I wîll be with thee, thy trembles to bless, 
And sanctify to thee tby deqpest distress. 

" Wben throngh fiery trials thy pathway shall lie» 
My g^oe all-suiBcient shall be tby sapply ; 
The flame shall not hart thee : I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to re&ie.** 

Fike had interrnpted 011I7 to tam his teacher back 
when he ihonght the lesson sufficientlj long. He slowlj 
repeated the verses with Leszinkskj^ then the répétition 
was aided bj the setting of the words in the tune, again 
and again repeated ontil memory was canght and tied bj 
the magie of melody. The musical gift of the pupil was 
so tme it reproduced even the enunciation and intonation 
of the tutor; and Leszinkskj fell asleep to the low diapa- 
son of a matchless bass, singing in a sort of awe-stricken 
ondertone of wondering révérence : — 

** Fear not, I am with thee, oh, be not dismay'd ! 
I, I am thy Gh>d, and will still give thee aid." 

• •••♦• 

Contrarj to their expectation, the moming dawned 
peaoefully. The little camp wakened meny and hopeftil. 
The talk was of the régiment^— of how long it would 
take Colonel Keamj to reach the proposed eonncil- 
ground, and what were likelj to be the terms of the 
child's ransom. Even Leszinkskj was hopeful ; he could 
not help trusting to the promise he felt was implied in 
those last words of Lo-Ioch-to-hoola. Fike alone seemed 
not to share the gênerai cheeriness. He had relapsed 
into his usual silent manner; only in place of the^far- 
away dreamy look in the blue eyes^ there was évident 
and constant watchfulness. The men were about to 
hobble the horses and tum them ont on the prairie, when 
their recently elected chief spoke a few words to his 
second in command, and the method was changed: the 
animais were picketed near the creek. 

Seeing the change, Leszinksky called from the top of 
the knoU, " I see, Pike, you are yet distrustful of our 
neighbours." 

The giant came slowly up the little eminence, looking 
backward occasionally» When he reached the young 
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officer he touched his shoulder, and, with a Bweep of 
his great arm, describing a oircle, be said, *' Yen, loo- 
tinent, I am. Look around thar. At dayligbt tbis 
momin' tbar signais was a gwine from everj side on us, 
I tbougbt, sir, you must a-seen ^em." 

'' May it not be a notification of tbe conncil? ^' 

** Now I put it to your own sensé o' Ityuns, lootinent, 
— fur you haa larnt sometbin' on tbe plains, — to your 
own sensé. Wbo is tbar about hyar to notify ? 
Tbis land belongs—leastwise till tbe Government 
takes it agin — to tbe Cbickasaws and Cboctaws, and 
tbey don't dar' live on it fur fear o' tbe wild tribes. So 
it stands to reason tbem smokes ain't tbar fur them, Now 
I put it to you — ain't tbey Comanebe signais? Mebby 
tbey ar' tellin' tbe Pawnees to go, but I don*t tbink 
tbat's it. To me it 'pears most like it's to sbow eacb 
otber bow many on ^em*8 about byar and wben to bit us." 

Witbout waiting furtber question, Pike, suddenly 
roused from his constitutional slowness, bastened down 
tbe bill-side to tbe creek; and, after a moment's inspection 
of tbe bank, called in stentor tones to bis men to bring 
spades and axes. Tben be sbouted ibis explanation to 
Leszinksky: — 

*' Keep a good look-out up tbar, lootinent, — you and 
tbem young gentlemen: watcb every side, sir, and let us 
bave ail tbe men down byar, sir. Tbey're ail wanted. 
WeVe got to dam tbis creek migbty quick or we won't 
bave no water byar long: tbe Injuns bas dammed it up 
tbar whar it cuts tbrougb tbe ridge, or else tumed it. 
Mebby tbey larnt some o^ our young lootinent's ingineer- 
in'." And a quiet smile tbat sparkled in tbe clear eyes 
sbowed tbat wben tbe giant was roused out of bis heavi- 
nesB by tbe pressure of danger, tbere was a grain of 
humour somewbere stirred in tbe slow-moving brain. 

In a few bours tbe dam was finisbed, and to econoraize 
tbe water in tbe boles below it, tbey steeped iji tbem dry 
grasses newly eut from tbe prairie, and tben packed tbe 
wet mass over tbat in and around tbe waggons : tbus 
buming arrows shot by tbe savages, and animais tbat 
migbt havo to do for some time witbout water, were 
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provided for. The rippling Btream, now quietly widen» 
ing into a silent pond above the camp, yras booii an 
empty bed, with hère and there a few email, still pools. 
Leszinksky and the two young eubaltems had kept a close 
"watch from the top of the knoU. There was an indistinct 
movement beneath the dump of trees that Pike had dis- 
tmsted, and a powerful field-glass revealed the présence 
of IndianSy who were evidently watching the camp. 
Pike was called to the conncil on the hiUock. Leszinksky 
gave him the glass, asking, — 

'* Who are they, and what are they doing there?" 
After several trials, the giant, getting the focus, looked 
long aud steadily, then, haoding the glass back iu'his 
usual delibei*ate way, said, — 

*' They ar* Comanches mostly, but there ar' -some 
Pawnees. They ar' ail in thar war-paînt, and they ar' 
waitin' to begin thar deviltry. . They must count by 
hondreds round us, lootinent, or they wouldn't a-risked 
onr seeing 'em, or a-tuck daylight for the damming of 
the creek up tbar." 

" Do you think they will attack us at once? " 
** No, sir: they think most like that they've got the 
game in thar hands and kin wait; and then I can't jus' 
make ont what tbey ar' a-waitin' fur, unless it's some 
chief that ain't thar yet. It can't be fur the régiment to 
git furder away: if 'twas that, they wouldn't a-showed 
thernselves." 

** What do you think wonld be the effect if we sent a 
flag of truce, to propose a ' talk '? " 

" In my 'pinyun it would be the very wust thing you 
could do, sir. They purty much don't believe in them 
kind o' flags. It's like a invite to a council: it's the 
spider a-axin' the fly. That flag up thar, sir," pointing 
to the national flag that waved over the earthworks, *' is 
the best thing fur now. They know what it says, — that if 
they begin a fight when ifs thar we ain't a gwine to let 
it corne do wn tiil we've donc ail men could do to holp it. 
Bu.t look, sir! They ain't a gwine to wait for no invite. 
You see them Unes a-movin' over the ridges? We'll 
bave ail we can do in less 'an no time." 
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Pike hnrried back to the teamsters, and in a few moment! 
the hones were within the enclosnre, and the waggons 
tbat made the gatewaj pulled into place. The infantry- 
men and the dismounted diiigoons were behind the earth- 
Works on the Ifttle knoU where Leszinkskj and hU aide 
watcbed the advancing horsemen. From between the 
waggons the douded barrels of Mississippi rifles were 
held by markemen who had learned the one great economj 
of the frontier, — never to waste a shot. For nearlj an 
hoar, a distant and nnioterested spectator woaid hâve 
thonght the wide prairie the practice-grouod of the 
Comanche cavalry, as the long line of horgeoieDdebouched 
npon the plaÎD, and formed into files that commenced 
slowly to sarrouDd the camp. But each révolution of 
the cirde narrowed the diameter and increased the speed, 
nntil the Indian line was whirling in a furious gallop 
within easy rifle-shot of the encircled knoll. 

Then the waitiôg, patient temper of the yonng com- 
mander of the post was shown. He gave low-spoken 
directions to the subaltems beside him, and called, — 

'* Fikel Do not let jour men fire a shot nntil I give 
the order, nnless the Indians should suddenlj charge— 
then resist to the death, We will not begin this fight, , 
neither will we lose it. We know now that the régiment 
over there across the Washita is surronnded by enemies. 
The camp and its supplies mnst be held at any and ail 
cost. The lives of our comrades may dépend on our 
holding it. I trust you, Pikci and I trust the men to 
obey the order." 

''You can do it, lootinent. We'll wait and we'll 
hold our groun^ l'm easy in my mind 'bout the right 
this time, sir. Tbar ain't no doubt 'bout what ii^e'll do 
ity sir. They ar' a fitin' over thar most like, but it's 
for the life of a little child; and we'll hold a place of 
refuge fur 'em hyar, so be and they're wnsted. We ar* 
dar in the right this time, and we'll hold it, won't we, 
boys? " 

The answer came in a shout,— 
''Yes, by 6od!" and tbat answer lost its apparent 
irrévérence when the young l'^a 1er called ont, — 

M 2 
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'* You hâve Bworn an oath to the Lord. Let us look 
to Him for strength to keep it.'' And the rapt face that 
looked heavenward had a confident, appealing look that 
was reflected in the faces of the men around him. 

"Two cycles had passed since the prayer of the 
Palatine was the inspiration that led his vengeful cohorts 
to the destruction of the Janissaries — two cycles, and 
another Leszinksky in silent speech thus appealed to the 
God of battles: — 

" Father, aid us, that we may stand fast and quitus 
like men ; that we may be constant and prudent and 
merciful, looking always to Thee who alone can give us 
the victory." 

Tiie amen to this prayer was the ringing war-whoop 
of the savages, as their circle swept nearer, sending 
aiTows and rifle-shot over the knoU and through the 
waggons. 

The cry of a horse in the death-agony was the first 
note in the overture of battle; then Buford's dragoons and 
the infantrymen added volley after volley, — a full cres- 
cendo, through which the trilling whiz of the rifles could 
be heard. Hard by the little howitzer stood Leszinksky, 
watching the field, yet turning from time to time a quick 
glance to the young infantry officer, who, calmly as if on 
parade at " the Point," was sending shell after shell to the 
clump of trees where the wavering rush of the soattered 
Indians proved there were wounded and dead to be 
carried off. 

Ail day long the smoke and sound of battle filled the 
air. Many a volley was wasted as the soldiers on the 
knoll fired at the galloping line, where, from under their 
horses' necks, the Comanches sent arrows that struck 
above the earthworks and whistled through the canvas 
covering of the waggons; rarely a shot was lost that sped 
from the rifles of the men below. 

Blaokened with smoke and grimed with powder, ail 
day long the boy officer stood by his gun; jacket off 
and hat thrown aside, the fair, full throat and round arms 
bared, the damp brown hair brushed hastily back by a 
hand that left powder-stains, and eyes a-blaze with the 
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ûre of battle. At noon Leszinksky had offered to relieve 

" Ob| nol Pleaseï lieutenant, let me Btaji sin This is 
a eplendid little gun, and I like the work. Am I firing 
too fast? " 

'* There in no fault, Hancock, It is not that. You 
bave been as steadj and cool as a vétéran; but jou need 
rest and food/' 

^* Ob| no, sir; I could not eat. It's mj first trial, sir, — 
mj vigii of battle: I must win mj spurs fasting* The 
breath of powder kills bunger, except the hunger for 
bonour. But, lieutenant, it is a horror to tbink of the 
lives that go ont witb the flash of mj gun." 

'' Ah, mj dear young comrade, jou tbink of that ? 
Eeep the thought, let it be a fear in your beart; it is the 
only fear a brave man may keep, — the fear for bis enemy, 
regret for the blood be must spill. That fear, side by side 
witb obédience to duty, and the Christian may be a soldier." 

As the boy looked up at bis young commander a soft 
light came into the clear eyes; ne heid ont bis band. 

** Thank you, lieutenant. I understand now what a 
soldier may be. AU dayl bave tried not to thiuk of my 
mother. She is a Christian, and I feared to tbink of ber. 
You see, my blood was bot at first and I was glad when a 
shot told; then as I cooled Isaw the results, — lives were 
ended: and the thought of my mother was a pain. I see 
now, sir, that duty need not banish pity. I thank you 
for that; and I thank you for calling me comrade. It is 
so much to me to bave you say that I I liave felt so alone 
ont hère in this new way oi living, I liave so missed 
home people. You see, at ' the Point,' my classmates 
were like brothers." 

** I wiil aiways call you comrade. Witb me, comrade 
means brother: I bave no other." 

The extended hand was dasped in a close grasp wbile 
they yet talked, and at the close the pledge of brother- 
hood was spoken witb a look and a silent pressure of the 
hand. Then Leszinksky turned to watch the enemy, and 
the work of the boy went on. The sbells sped swiftly 
and surely to every point where for a moment the enemy 
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gathered; bnt the yoiing face had now a qniet, sweet 
expression that told of a new and deep expérience. The 
instinct of feeliog was being submitted to the judgment 
of reason. 

Twice the Indians charged np the aide of the knoll 
opposite, and ont of range of the rifles they had leamed 
to dread; they charged in force, though the thinning 
circle still swept threateningly around the camp. Tvirice 
Buford drove them back with heavy loss: at close quar- 
ters the musketrj vollejs counted. At the second charge 
the howitzer was trained down the slope, and a raking 
flre of grape forced back the attacking party, who for the 
flrst time left their dead where thej fell, — a disaster that 
to the Indian is defeat. Thej made no effort to charge 
again, but suddenly drew back. At sundown there was 
no longer an Indian to be seen, except the corpses near 
the knoll; before the twilight closed, thèse wore buried. 

Of Leszinkskj's command, only three were slightly 
wounded; they had not lost a man. Surelj the 6od of 
battles had li^tened to that prayer. At nightfall, when 
ail was husbed, a clear, fiesli ténor joined the baritoae of 
Leszinksky and the bass ofPike, — 

" Fëar not« I ain with thee, oh, be not dismajed ! '' 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Her angers face 
Ab the great eye of heaven shyned bright. 
And made a sunsbme in the ahady place. — SPBNBn. 

When Burgwîn and Carson reached the camp, Moore 
was dead; yet there was a thrill of bitter-sweet in each 
brave heart as they looked upon the bloody corpse of the 
bold drageon. He had dîed a soldier's death, — died in 
the arms of the comrades who had perilled life to como 
to his aid, and at every step backward had faced death 
to eave his lifeless body from outrage. 

At the council where Colonel Keamy gathered his 
oflicers, some few fiery advisers urged the advance of 
the command to the Indian villages. This course the 
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prudent tbonght of the majority overruled. The escape 
of the Comanche chiefs in that desperately bold rush of 
Lo-Ioch-to-boo-la lost Colonel Kearny hîs advantage in 
the matter of the cbild's ransom. In her înterest, fiirther 
advance must be postponed. A truce must now be pro- 
posed that wonid include the Pawnee chief as one of the 
contractîng powers. It was évident that any demand 
for bis sarrender would be nseless. Never in the biï»tory 
of Comanche warfara had the tribes been so successfully 
led, 60 admirably handled. It was the unaDÎmous opinion 
of the officers présent, ail old Indian fighters, that in the 
entire historj of the border they had never before had 
opposed to them such masterly generalship. Every scout 
and frontiersman "was questioned. The questioning was 
rich in reward: hère a bold stroke, there a bit of colour, 
with faint shadings taken from Oswge chronîclers; and 
as the romance of the great Pawnee was pictured, gênerai 
acclaim named bim the leader of the Indiaus, the 
Tecumseh of the south-west. Only Beall dissented: 
the story of the Pawnee warrior, and the Seminole girl 
saved from the burning stake, suggested to the astute 
major the idea of an alliance to which the Pawnee 
brought indomitable courage and ability to exécute, but 
which courage and ability were subordinate to warlike 
genias of a higher order than any that had been schooled 
on the plains. Where ail said " Lo-loch-to-hoo-la," as the 
picture of the past was riapidly sketched, Beall saw behind 
the chief the dim outline of Coacoochee. Trusting to 
Beall's judgment, it was now an object of the greatest 
importance to Colonel Kearny to hâve positive knowledge 
of the position and designs of the Semînoles now in 
the Comanche country. Thus far not a Seminole had 
been seen in the ranks of the allied Indians. 

The necessity to know what to expect from the Semi- 
noies that were between the command and Fort Gibson, 
together with the losses be had sustained and the press- 
ing need to provide for liis numerous wounded, decided 
Colonel Kearny to force bis way back to the camp east 
of the Washita, where he would be in a better condition 
to think of reprisai or offer peace. 
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Surrounded by the circling lines of at least two thou- 
sand enemieSi the dangerous retreat began. The two 
companies whose horses bad not been lost in the stampede 
were dismounted, and the animais harnessed to the 
waggons (now filled with a sinister load of wounded and 
dead), which were formed in a double line in the centre 
of the marching column. Between the waggons, on the 
few spare horses, were mounted the slightly wounded. 
In front of the column a twelve-pound guij^ from time to 
time, swept their pathwaj with grape, while the little 
howitzer in the rear sent flying shells at everj gathering 
group of Indians that ventured withîn range. Out- 
side the waggons marched Cady and Alexander's 
companies of the 6th Infantrj, and the four com- 
panies of dismounted drageons under Johnston, Allen, 
Eustis, and Burgwin; to the last was added the little 
remuant that had escaped death when Moore fell. 

The soouts and mounted yolunteers were engaged in 
almost constant skirmish along the line, whîch the enemy 
was continually trying to break. 

The slow movement of the environed command across 
the succession of roUing prairies so delayed their retreat 
that it was three days before they reached the Cross 
Timbers. Colonel Kearny had decided to wait there for 
reinforcements, before attempting with his crippled and 
depleted force the dangerous road through the thick 
undergrowth, which would afford such perfect conceal- 
ment to an ambuscade. 

From the camp the first evening after the retreat 
began, under shelter of the dosing twilight, Tisson and 
Black Beaver had crept through the circle of surround- 
ing foes with despatches to Forts Washita and Towson. 
At Beall's suggestion Colonel Kearny had left Bob 
Stearns, Oscar, and the captured Witchita, who, in 
exchange for his liberty and a large promised reward, 
was to guide the scout to a Seminole encampment which 
he knew to be concealed in the mountains, where he said 
Coacoochee and Lo-loch-to-hoo-la had gone the day 
before the attack. 

Bob and his little party were to hide in the rocky 
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shelter of the peak where the Witchita had been cap- 
turedy until after the departure of the command and its 
accompanying foes. Their after-movements were to 
be determined bj their success in finding the Seminole 
camp. 

At the second nîght's hait, abont one o'clock in the 
moming, the Indians charged in force, making an effort 
to stampede the few remaining animais, now of such Tital 
importance in the transportation of the wounded and the 
two field-pieces. Beall, Burgwin, and Carson were in 
the colonel's tent, where Carson was receiviDg his 
instructions, he having volunteered to go through to 
Fort Gibson for reinforcements, when the din of the 
party who were trying to frighten the corralled horses, 
rang through the camp. Lieutenant Andersen of the 
artillery, who had charge of the twelve-pounder and the 
little howitzer, was on watch. He had kept slow-matches 
burning in the linstocks, and the answer to the war-whoop 
was the harsh, bitter whistle of hurtling grape-shot that 
went tearing through the dense growth of diminutive 
shin-oak, from which the acorns rattled like pattering 
bail as the little stems were mown down in clean swaths 
on the low, rugged range of sand-ridges across the creek 
where the command was encamped. The flash of the 
guns brought into momentary but startling distinctness 
the moviog masses on the ridges and the plain. Again 
the twelve-pounder raked the sand-ridges, while the 
howitzer sent shell after shell into every group revealed 
by the flash of the cannon. By the time the officers 
were ont the camp was fuily aroused; every soldier alert 
and ready, every voluuteer waiting to sight the enemy. 
Not a moment too soon ! The Indians charged to withiu 
ûfty yards of the cannon, whea Andersen sent its mur- 
derous contents into their rushing advance, causlng such 
havoc and confusion that when the little howitzer 
folio wed suit with its bursting halls of fire, Mike 
O'Dowd, who was with the squad serving the guns, 
called eut, — 

'* Arrah, but it's yourself is me darlint, me little jewel 
of a how-its-sure I Divil a need of a fiddler when youVe 
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•boat to tache thim red dÎTils the danàj siheps of a jîg. 
Kape ît up, mavouniecn! Lef s jee how thejr*U stand 
another slap of jour hot Utile fiât ! " 

There was a shout of Uughter,— a new prclade to the 
hoar&e note of the cannon, but its mirth bad better eftect 
than answering cheer of battle. The startled savages, 
thinking it the présage of aome new, some terrible 
weapon of destraction, fled în confusion. Carson, ready 
for bis dangerous venture, was standing with the group 
of offioers near the guns. Again Colonel Kearny 
repeated bis instructions, and then, tuming to the young 
artillerist: — 

" AnderM)n, shell that sink în the ridge there to the 
north, where the growth of dwarf-oak la thickest. Dnve 
the ludians ont; tben cease firing nntil Cai-son bas bad 
time to cro8s the sand-ridges. After that be must take 
bis chance." 

His parti ng ad vice to Carson was: — 

" Make directiy for the Cross Timbera. The Osage 
will soon strike a trail that will lead to the Washiia. 
Keep in the Timbers nntil you reach the Canadian. 
Light no fires, and do not risk a shot nnless it's an 
absolute qaestion.of life. Bemember you will be in the 
route of wandering Seminoles near the Canadian, and it 
is jost possible they are allies of the hostiles. Stop at 
the pass at the head of Blue River and send the 0^age 
with thèse despatches to Leszinksky. Walt twelve hoors 
for his return; an TimIji^ti runner can easily make the 
distance in that time. If be fails to return you will 
know that Leszinksky îa surrounded. The more need 
for you to push on to the fort. Be prudent and wary, 
and I hope you will get back safe. Now be off as soon 
as Andersen sends another shot.'* 

A gênerai farewell, and Beall put in Carson's band a 
pair of Derringers, saying, « Don't fall into those devils' 
hands alive. Keep to the woods when you can, and do 
not trust any Seminole you may meet on the way. 
Good-bye! " "^ 

Carson and the Osage were over the creek as the last 
sheU burst, and soon gained the ridgcs, which they 
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croBsed rapidij. In the last lîttle hollow thej crawled 
through the dwarf-oak, between parties of Indians thej 
could hear talking on either aide, and came ont in a 
thîcket of po8t-oak and black-jack that bordered the 
heavy timber up the divlding ridge between Wild Horse 
and Rush Creeks. 

Mindful of Colonel Keamy's ad vice, Carson and his 
gnide followed the dîvide due east to the Cross Timbers, 
where they soon found an apparently unfrequented trail 
leadÎDg directly north. By noon they had reached Rosh 
Creek. After an hour's rest they crossed the divide 
between Rush Creek and the Washîta, which for some 
distance ran in almost parallel lines. Arrived at the 
Washita, they had proof of the late présence of pa^sers 
that way, in a freshiy-cut tree that bridged the de»*p, 
muddy river, where its miry banks were bighest The 
Osuge carefully examined the footprints upon the bauk, 
and, motioniDg Carson to wait, be crossed lightly over 
the felled tree. Not a leaf or broken twig escaped his 
scrutiny. After a short inspection of the opposite bank 
he returned, and again examined the footprints that led 
westward along the south bauk of the river. Carson 
followed untii they came to a broad trail coming up the 
banky where horse* tracks were easily seen. 

After going down to the water, the Osage returned to 
where Carson waited, and, holding up both hands, 
rapidly opening and shutting the fingers to dénote 
twenty, said '* Seminoles." And then, with the index 
finger upheld, " Pawnee Big Chief bring little pale-face 
pappoose this way,'' pointing to the tree-bridge and 
then up the trail westward. " See him track other side. 
Pawnee walk over tree way." Then holding ont five 
fingers, ** Seminoles Walk over. Other Seminoles swim 
horse hère. No let little pappoose get wet." 

Carson tumed, and rapidly followed the Indian, who 
again crossed the slîght bridge. On the north side he 
pointed to the print of the child's feet going to a droop- 
ing hoUy, the red berries of which had evidently been 
the attraction. The broken leaves and scattered berries 
on the ground were also carefully lified by the Indian, 
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Bnd whea Carsoa asked, ^'Can you tell when they 
croBsed hère? " he readily answered, holding up seyea 
fingersy '' So many day. Horse ail go that away/' point- 
ing up the river. '' Big Chief carry little pappoose this 
away." 

" How do you know it was the Big Chief? " 

Without a Word the Indian pointed to the unequal 
steps of long, slender moccasined feet in the sandy soil 
of the shelving ridge above the north bank, and then 
limped to show Carson the gait of the walker. 

Convinced that the Big Chief had passed with Rue, 
the nezt thing of importance was to leam at what time 
they had passed. To this question the replies of the 
Indian were again minute and exact, although given in 
disjointed words, illustrated by such slight things as 
broken leaves, bent twigs, and tram pied blades of grass. 
It was made évident to Carson that the tree had been 
felled and the party had crossed seven days before, 
which was the moming afler the first heavy frost of this 
late season. = 

They followed the trail in the opposite direction from 
that which the Seminoles had come until dark, and then, 
sheltered under the close undergrowth, awaited the 
coming morning to pursae their route, which was in the 
direction they were to take, and which Carson was 
anxious to follow that he might gain ail possible know- 
ledge of Rue and her présent custodians. The next 
moming they pushed on rapidly until they reached a 
sheltered little woodland glade on the north slope of the 
divide of the Washita and the Canadian, where they 
found a few deserted lodges, which had evidently been 
the récent habitation of a small party of Seminoles. 
There had been women hère with the child. In one of 
the lodges they found a tom little moccasin that Carson 
instantly recognized as the mate of the one Tisson had 
picked up in the wood near Castalar's. From the lodges 
the path led to the Canadian, and a less experienced 
trailer than the Osage could easily hâve told that from 
there the women had gone back to the Seminole villages 
north of the river. At the river more indubitable proof 
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was found in a canoë pulled ont on tbe sand, and the 
print of two others that Lad hère pushed ont from the 
bank. Mindful of his ins tractions, Carson pursned his 
route on the south bank, keeping when possible the 
trailers' path near the sand-hills, until near sunset they 
reached the cottonwood grove, at the outlet of the pass 
from the head of Blue River. After an hour's rest the 
Osage started through the pass with the despatches to 
Leszinksky and a hastily written note from Carson, 
telling of the discoveries at the cross ing of the Washita 
and in the deserted lodges. 

Carson watched the Osage climb the ridge uDtil he 
disappeared in the entrance to the pass. Then he 
entered the grove at the south-west, where nine dajs 
before he had corne through with Beall, Moore, and 
Leszinksky. Thinking of the bold drageon, of his 
death, of the comrade over in the little camp on the 
prairie, who might even now be fighting with his hand- 
fui of men as heavy odds as the régiment had faced in 
that morning battle which cost so dear, and in the re- 
treat, where step bj step their path had been disputed 
by a countless horde of stalwart savages, Carson had 
nnconsciously left the trail made bj the drageons, and 
tumed into a narrow opening that wound through the 
trees to the river. 

Hère he was startingly brought from the past to the 
présent. In the little cove before described, a canoë 
was fastened to the root of a tree by long slender stems 
of willow, 80 hastilj twisted together that the leaves had 
not been strîpped from the pliant cord. A look told 
Carson that the boughs were freshlj broken. Already 
learned in the woodcraft of the trailer, he saw where 
light steps of small moccasined feet had left a faint im- 
press npon the moss about the tree, and its slowlj 
uprising tendrils told how récent had been the pressure 
which had bent them downward. FuUy aroused, he 
cautiously and noiselesslj followed the footprints, which 
led to the lefb of the opening that had brought them to 
the river. A few minutes' walk and he stopped behind 
the thick curtain of a tangled grape-vine just at the 
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edge of tbe Utile glade where Lo-loch-to-hoo-la had in* 
ten*apted the conférence of Senaco and tbe Seminole 
chief. 

Hearing Toices, Carson left the path and carefnlly 
crept upon a fallen tree which the vine had caught in ita 
meshes, untîl, in the close bonghs of the tree and the 
drooping rnnners of the interlacing creeper, he reached 
a leafj balcony which sheltered him from sight, while 
giviDg him a point of observation that commanded the 
glade. Not ten paces from his hiding-place, seated 
upoD a log, was an Indian woman, whose skeleton figure, 
parcbment-looking skin of lustreless brown, and fantastic 
dress gave a weird, witch-like effect, increased hj the 
wandering glance of small, fierj eyes, and the constant 
morion of long, bonj fingers, that kept twisting and 
nntwisting over and through each other the yellowish- 
white hair that hung in scant, threadj locks to her 
waist. The log upon which she was seated was the 
broken segment of a trunk that had been cast there, 
torn and splintered bj some fierce storm. The bare and 
matted roots were twisted into a curving elbow, upon 
which the woman leaned, resting there one scrawny arm 
as slie stiil threaded the thin tresses through the twitch- 
ing fingers that never for an instant ceased their tremu- 
lous movements. 

The log lay at an angle that turned slightlj outward 
from Carson's right, thas giving only . a suggestive 
profile of the woman seated on the outer side of the log, 
whose bodj, from the waist down, was entirely con- 
cealed by the matted curving roots next to Carson, and 
by the log itself. 

But this position of the woman brought into fuU view 
of the hidden watcher a figure that knelt at her feet, — 
a young girl, whose wonderful beauty was thrown into 
striking relief by the startling contrast presented by her 
companion. The slender, exquisitely moulded arms, 
bare nearly to the shoulders, were clasped about tbe 
woman. The small, shapely head was thrown back, its 
crowning glory of dusky tresses, bound with a fillet of 
wampum broidered with pearls and tiny, delicately tinted 
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shells, had taken a warm, rich colour from the reflectlon 
of suneet clouds that were piled above the western 
horizon in purple and âame-lit rifts. The uplifted oval 
face, the perfect curves of the slightlj aquiline nose, the 
bow-shaped arc of the scarlet lipa through which flashed 
the ivory whiteness of the small teeth, the pure outlines 
of cheek and throat, the delicately rouuded swell of the 
perfect bust, — ail thèse, added to the glowing richness 
of complexion, gave the effect of a Psyché in fire-gilt. 
Psyché or Diana, the statuesqne picture held Carson 
Bpell-bound through the cbartn of perfect beauty. Then, 
as the low murmur of the fresh young voice captured 
another sensé, the charm was complète. 

Carson had lovod Margaret as a boy loves the woman 
who brings into actaal breathing existence the idéal of bis 
imagination, the goddess waiting to be born, the armed 
and panoplied Minerva who is perfected in the central 
cell of every masculine brain. He had so loyed her that 
she could never lose her place in bis life. She had 
saved him from the grossness of passion. Through her 
and because of her he had a profound révérence for what 
is highest in womanhood. The love sacrificed to friend- 
ship had failed in fruition; it had not failed in its higher 
purpose, — in the suprême good that comes of loss. 
Pain and sorrow are the gateways of angel visitors; 
tears blind us to their présence, vain complaints lose 
us the Sound of voices that would fain console and 
uplift. 

A moré dangerous archer than Comanche or Pawnee 
had found Carson in this woodland glade. Through 
the leafy covert of the wild grape-vine Love had pierced 
him to the heart. The tumultuous Hour was about to 
strike that banishes the past' into far-away cycles, that 
bas neither knowledge nor care for the future, — the 
Hour that lives through the delighted sensés in a magical 
présent, lost even to the heart-throbs that count its 
golden seconds, — the Hour that was born in Paradise at 
Eve's création. A weeping angel eaught it from the 
hands of Time the Devourer, and dropped it through 
the golden bars, so that eveiy child of the banished 
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pair mîght meet the lost wanderer, and for that brîef 
space hear counted the silvery chimes that ring through 
the sixty minutes of Heaven's lost Hour. 

The Hour of Paradise is chased by the serpent. When 
powerless to beguile, he raises his threateniug crest to 
terrifj, — unseen when he cornes to tempt ; visible and 
répulsive in the présence of the pure. 

Through the musical murmur oftheyounggirrsliquîd 
voice Carson heard the warning rattle of the deadly 
crotalus. Palling aside an obstructing vine, he saw, in 
a bed of yellow and brown leaves behind the log, the 
coiled folds of an enormous snake; its yellowish-brown 
length marked with dark blotches wonld hâve been undis- 
tinguishable among the leaves but for the upraised scaly 
head and the ear-piercing rattle that for the second time 
sounded the fatal battle-cry. 

The girl sprang to her feet, catchiug in her slender 
arms the résistant woman. With a suprême effort of 
her lithe, agile force, she threw her burden aside, and 
tumed to face the coming danger. As the springiog 
reptile straightened his muscular folds, there was a 
sharp report, and he lay broken and wounded upon the 
log, yet still trying in the wrath of the death-agony to 
strike his envenomed fangs into the prey almost within 
reach. Carson had hastily foUowed the shot of his 
derringer. Breakiug a bough as he sprang from the 
tree, the rattlesnake was soon despatched. The woman 
had fallen in a sittîng posture upon the ground, and, 
without apparent consciousness of what was passing, 
commenced pluckiug from the low bushes the bright 
leaves^ vainly trying to twist them in the threads of her 
âowing hair. The girl stood motionless as a statue, the 
only évidence of life the soft, glancîng light of the dewy 
eyes that watched, as if in a dream, every movement of 
this protector, who seemed to hâve dropped from the 
sky at the moment of need. 

The colonel's warning agaînst firîng a shot, Beall's 
caution not to trust any Serainole he might meet in the 
way, were treasured in Carson's memory, as words preg- 
nant with wisdom, up to the very instant there was 
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occasion to put them in practice. Alack ! alack ! In 
the ]ogic of jonth, the glance of a Boft, lark eye, the 
Bheen of a maiden's tresses, are more potent argument 
than the gathered and sententions precepts of everj 
grejbeard who has 
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since its first vintage ran in ruddy drops through the 
twinkllDg feet of laughing girls. 

Hat in hand, Carson Btood smiling and hlushing be- 
fore the maiden, dumb through ignorance of a langaage 
in which to address her ; but the clear light of the blue 
ejes flashed to the very depths of those soft, dark orbs, 
and came glancing back, as if twin stars had stooped 
from the radiant path of a Bummer's night to see them- 
selres reâected in the shadowj, changeful depths of 
silent pools. 

There was a Bwajing, wavj motion of the slender 
figure; long, curling hushes drooped over the tender 
ejes, where tears slowly gathered and fell. The shapelj 
head bent, and the claspcd palms gave touching ex- 
pression of grateful and submissive waiting. Then 
soûl gathered its impalpable éléments into sound, and a 
sigh, — a low, tremulous, faint sigh, — Btole through the 
scarlet lips to the tjmpanum of the listener's ear. 

I do not know what jou would hâve donc in Carson's 
place, oh, fastidious reader I but I know what I Bhould 
hâve doue; and, because he was a manlj fellow, it is 
just what Carson did. Madame, you need not blush, 
neither should anj old, Bmirking Binner grin. I was not 
there to listen, and then betray the Bweet Becret of 
youth. Ah, madame ! ah, monsieur I not for them, not 
for them, need even the angels fear I Where Furity 
and Honesty meet. Love may come; but — ^the serpent 
lies dead at their feet. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— 
A secret nook in a pleasant land. 

Embbsok. 

To the north of a towerîng peak in the Witchita chaîn, 
now known as Mount Scott, is one of the loveliest 
valleys of that romantîcand picturesque région. Caught 
in between three broken mountains that encircle it to 
the west, north, and east, and a spnr of the range that 
curves around its eouthem border, it is secure from 
the fieree winds of the plains and the tempestuous 
" northers '* that sweep the western prairies. 

The swift cun-ent of a brawling brook enters the 
Valley from a gorge in the dîp between the summits of 
the two highest cônes to the north-west. High up the 
broken ridges it tumbles and foams OTcr masses of loose 
rock, then rushes wildl j down a continuons succession of 
rapids, OTcr shelving stretches of upland meadows,untîl 
it reaches a little lakelet at the head of the valley. 

Its surface dimples and breaks into tîny waves as it 
swells from shore to shore, sending with each pulsation 
a fresh current into the swift stream that flows from ît 
in gentle curves a distance of seven miles to the extrême 
south-eastei*n boundary of the vallej, where it finds 
outlet through the rocky défile of a narrow canon, or 
ravine, rent through the enclosing spur. Hère the per- 
pendicular walls, three hundred feet highy-form a columnar 
structure of porphyritic trap, occasionally studded with 
dwarf cedars, which take root, and draw their meagre 
sustenance from the scanty décomposition of the broken 
fiutings that traverse the face of the escarpment. 

On the north-east corner of the wall, where the creek 
enters the canon, the columnar trap has broken ofif at an 
angle which exposes to view veins of cellular or spongy 
quartz, fîlled with liquid naphtha, having a strong, 
résinons odour. Above the rocky plateau made by the 
falling débris, a hot spring issues from the cleft angle. 
The steaming water has washed for itself a basin, the 
overflow from which is lost in the pebbly bank. On the 
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Bouth of the creek, commencing tbree miles above, and 
continuing to its entrance into the canon, is a broad and 
level pièce of bottom-land, covered witb a dense growth 
of wild rice and ricb grasses. The végétation is less 
rank up the gentle and easj slopes, though the gama- 
grass extends np the south ascent from the vallej to the 
veiy verge of the acclivitj, where broken, frowning 
ridges shut ont ail view save the towering peak which 
pierces the distant and blue horizon. 

The little sjlvan landscape thns enclosed bas a charm- 
ing variety of scène, — mountain, woodland, glade, and 
brook bring it beantj. From the wild-rice Ûeld up to 
the head of the vallej, around the north and east shore 
of the fairj lakelet, and below the broad plateau of the 
upland, is a thick wood of oak, walnut, overcnp, pecan, 
and backbeiTj, with a fringe of cottonwood and willow 
near the brook-side. Hère and there a shadj glade 
shelters the délicate sensitive-plant; or the self-woven 
tangle of the wild passion-flower curls over and around 
some gnarled old stump, where, beneath the mosses, 
the sweetest of wood-violets bide. At the head of tbe 
lakelet a wide and eztended plateau, a hundred feet 
above the level of the water, commands a view of the 
en tire valley to its narrow entrance through the canon. 
Above this, in graduai steppes, hang the upland meadows, 
kept fresh and green through the dryest summer by 
the spray of the falling brook. Sheltered and cîrcled 
to the west and north by the lofty ridge that binds, in 
one continuons chain, the truncated cônes of the three 
mountaius, even the uplands show patchcs of tender 
green, long after autumn bas browned and dried the tall 
grasses; while the heart of the valley gleams like an 
emerald, when, for a day, winter bas set it in a pearly 
circlet of snow. 

In January of '44 the Seminoles of Coacoochee*s 
tribe settled twenty families of their negro allies in this 
valley, preparatoiy to a final removal of the remainder. 
For some time the chief had determiaed to quit the 
réservation where the United States held bis people 
(not so expressed in the treaty it forced upon them) as 
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tenants at wîll. The officions care and superrisoiy con- 
trol it afiected were as intolérable to the prond spirit of 
King Philip's son as the chains he had wom in San 
Augnstine. In exile, with onlj a broken portion of the 
warlike band that had for so manj jears npheld the 
falling sorereignty of his father, he determined to use 
the exile's last privilège and choose a home. In this 
search he had twice visited the warlike nations of the 
plains and the sierras, and the Mexican Indians of the 
Pneblos. The wild savagerj of the fvee nations re- 
pelled him, while the tame submission of the Pneblos 
was only a shade less humiliating than the enforced 
dépendance of his people upon the enemj who had 
banished them from the Ëverglades. 

With the prophétie instinct of experienced intelli- 
gence, and the foresight of the great warrior who reads 
in everj movement the intentions of his foe, the chief 
was snre of the coming conflict between the United 
States and Mexico. The game of the Ëverglades was 
to be plajcd on a larger scale, and with a différent race. 
The nation that had pacificated Florida bj the extermi- 
nation and expulsion of her native tribes was now 
aboct U) pactficate Mexico bj the absorption of ail her 
territorj east of the Bio Grande, and snch mining 
propertj as mîght be usefnl in the fntnre of the Great 
Bepnblic. The taint in the blood had come throngh 
centuries. The robbcr instinct that had levied tribute 
upon the Jew, and even upon the weaker Gentile, 
during the dark âges, broke ont afresh in the fnll light 
of the nineteenth centniy. The commercial spirit of 
the time intensified this instinct. Looking for the 
friendless, ît fonnd the Indian. Greed of private gain 
npheld the national greed of conquest. The trader 
cried aloud for the subjagatîon of the savage, the exter- 
mination of the warriors, confiscation of the land, and 
indemnities : the last was not a salve to conscience, but 
a chance for individual gain. 

The nation heeded the voice of the trader. Honour, 
good faith, pledges, traces, and treaties, and even the 
flaming rhetoric of the " Déclaration of Rights»," were 
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TiDliesitatingly bartered for millions of broad acres. 
To quiet a few brave, honest soals, who cried " Shame ! " 
the indemuities were yoted and paid, — paid through 
agents who cheated the sarage out of the greater part 
of the misérable pittance the Government doled out. 
The trader got the remainder. Why should he not? 
His cupidity had deviaed indenmities. 

The Anglo-Saxon found the red man of North 
America hospitable, honest, brave, gênerons, and sober: 
if, after three centuries of Christian contact and example, 
he is wilj, treacherous, cruel, a thief and a drunkard, 
whose is the fault? To prove it is not altogether 
his, we will go on with this history. 

In the fall of '43, a hunting partj of Seminoles, fol- 
lowing up an affluent of Cache Creek to its source, 
penetrated the close uudergrowth of a denselj-timbered 
bottom to where the clear water of a beautiful cascade 
rushed through a narrow ravine, high up the mountain 
side, over a ridge, in a fall of some two hundred feet 
upon several immense granité boulders. Thèse rocks 
divlded the current into two separate branches, that 
wandered apart in mazj turns until the narrowed 
bottom-land again brought them together five miles 
below, just before their junction with the Cache. After 
long and tiresome search, the hunters found a point of 
ascent around the cascade, winding in zigzag lines to 
the mouth of the canon, with an entrance through 
low, broken walls, and where a practicable path was 
found beside the stream, the source of which they traced 
to the lakelet in the valley. 

Thèse first discoverers of hidden loveliness found the 
treasure thej sought in captures made from a populous 
community of beavers, that, until then, had built dams 
at their own good pleasure, livîng honest, laborious 
lives in their submerged dwellings, far from the wiles of 
the trapper. 

The hunters' report, and a visit of inspection to the 
Valley determined Coacoochee to make it the fastness 
ofhis people and their persecuted friends until the 
settlement of the border disputes between the United 
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States and Mexico should leave the waj open to the 
ncw Florida he had found, shut in like this by a moun- 
tain chain, beside a fresh lagûna near the guif that 
washed the shores of bis lost home. The secret of this 
yallej was known onlj to bis people. Imitating the 
enemy, who had taught him something of engineering 
in the battles of the Big Cypress, and in the défonces of 
bis prison at San Angnstine, with the assistance of the 
bunters, and snch of the negroes as thej could trust, be 
eut a narrow causewaj, that gradually descended in a 
curving slope around and down the side of the sonth- 
eastem ridge, from the mouth of the canon, above the 
cascade, for a distance of four miles. Then it emerged 
from the dense undergrowth at the base of the chain, 
into a rocky glen at the head of a small branch, and 
in its pebbly bed the traîl followed the descending 
water to wbere it joined two larger brooks. The united 
streams ran through a défile, wbere the track would be 
lost in the broad trail of the buffalo that hère crossed to 
their grazing ground south of the Canadian. 

To make the entrance to the valley more secure, the 
path the hunters had found around the cascade was ob- 
structed by loosening huge masses of rock, the fall of 
which left a bare and inaccessible précipice. This com- 
pleted the security of the fastness; for although the as- 
cent within the valley to its southern boundary was gentle 
and rolling, it ended in outhanging, beetling cîiffs, at least 
ûve hundred foet above the bottom-land below the cas- 
cade. The ou ter sides of the three great moun tains that 
completed the circular boundary were bare masses of 
broken granité, thrown loosely together. Bising abruptly 
eight hundred feet high from a naked prairie, detached 
from the surrounding peaks, their dangerous ascent 
made them secure from venture of hunter or wandering 
traveller. 

Defended in winter by the great height of its nortbern 
boundary, cooled in summer by the breezes that swept 
over the southern ridge, the salubrious and miîd 
climate determined Coacoochee to settle in the valley a 
portion of bis tribe and his hunted allies. As before 
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stated, in January of '44, there were alreadj there 
twentj SemÎDole and negro families, with substantial 
lodges of logs erected on the plateau at the head of the 
lake. Sheep, cattle, and ponies grazed the ricli pastur- 
age: the folio wing summer the enormous yield of corn 
proved the fertility of the 8oil. The natural meadows, 
with theîr diversity of luxuriant grasses» would of them- 
selvos bave subsîsted ail the cattle and horses belonging 
to the tribes. 

Pike was right in his intuitive judgment. The morn- 
ing Major Beall and Leszinksky arrived at the Seminole 
réservation Coacooebee waa preparîng for the removal 
of his familj. The messenger of Senaco was then in 
his lodge. The Comanche had met the hunting-partj of 
Seminoles on the Washita; and having learned from the 
scouts of the movement westward of the lodges, — he 
believed on their way to Mexico, where it was known 
Coacooebee intended to go, — he determined to invite 
the chief to a council with the allied Comanches and 
Kiowas, and if possible induce the renowned warrior of 
the eastern tribes to join in their newlj-made league« 
To this end the interview on the Canadian that Lo-looh- 
to-hoo-la interrupted had been arranged. 

There was much to tempt the great Seminole in the 
ofTer made by Senaca If the border tribes could be 
united under a fearless and experienced leader, armed 
with the weapons of civilization, with cannon and 
Mexican artillerists, the dream of Tecumseh might jet be 
realized. If thej could drive the Americans baok to the 
Mississippi, and make that their line of defence, the 
Semiuoles could pay themselves for their lost savannas 
out of the reconquered territory that had once been the 
héritage of the peoples of his race. Distrust of the 
Comanches, — those Ishmaelites of the plains, — and of 
the courage and consf ancy of the Mexican Government, 
made the chief hesitate. He had known some of the 
Mexican leaders. At Santa Fé he had seen the governor 
of New Mexico, — the blustering and cowardly Armijo, — 
and had heard from the Indians of the pueblos the story 
of his infamies. When with tho Apaches, he had met 
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Salezar, the lieutenant of Armijo, who was delivering to 
the Indians the gans Armijo had sold them, though he 
knew thej were to be used în robbing bis own countrj- 
men. Sach allies eould not be trusted if the leagae 
should be broken, or should encounter reyerses. 

The appearance of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la was at the most 
opportune moment for the furtherance of Senaco*s designs. 
Coacooehee knew the Fawnee chief to be fearless, coa- 
rageous, and true. If the border tribes eould number 
many such allies in their confederatioD, the resuit might 
be a constant and united résistance to the aggressors, 
who he knew would not easilj relinquish the sovereigntj 
of half the continent. The wilj Comanche, who had at 
first read refusai in the manner of the Seminole, now saw 
the chiefs hésitation, his doubt. From that moment 
Lo-loch-to-hoo-la was an influence to be counted, an ally 
to be assisted. Except for that récognition by the river, 
the Pawnees would bave been surrendered, and the child, 
whom Senaco supposed he eould at any time retake, 
would bave been delivered to her father. That meeting 
iu the cottonwood grove changed the currents of many 
lives. 

The day after the attack upon the encampment, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, Bob Stearns ^nd Oscar, 
accompanied by the Witchita Indian who had been 
captured in the skirmish on the clifTs, and who claimed 
to bave been forced to guide the Pawnees and Comanches 
up the peak-side, arrived at the rocky dell at the headof 
the little stream through which the Seminole trail led to 
the Talley of the three mountains. 

For some time Bob and the Indian had been talking 
eamestly in the Comanche dialect, which is the court 
language of the south-western plains. As they rested at 
the spring, while the Indian commenced his hound-like 
search for the hidden trail, Oscar asked, — 

" What did he say, Marse Bob? " 

" He says the path round the ridge, up to that valley 
in the three mountains whar the Seminolies îs, begins 
Bomewhar in the undergrowth 'bout hère. l'U look 
presently myself, when I get a little rested. Now, the 
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pint that sticks is, I don't half belieye in that Injin, no 
how. He belongs to the stealinest, Ijinest tribe to be 
found auywhar between old Missourj and the Rockies. 
The red-faced great-gran'son of Judas 'Scariot is jus' as 
apt to sell us to the Seminolies as he was to seil them to 
Colonel Kearny. l've knowed a heap & Injins; but I 
never knowed anj but the meanest that'id turn tail on 
the war-path, and go back on thar own colour. Now, if 
Black Beaver and Tisson hadn*t a-had to go back to the 
forts for help, l'd a-jus' left this cummelion cuss tied up 
with Major Beall tiil we four couid a-come up hère 
and tuck our chances o' findin' the valley. Now, last 
night, down thar by the Witchiter village, when I was 
a-goin' through the Pawnee camp, if you hadn't a-had 
y our hand on that Injin's slippery hide thar, the chances 
îs the Pawnees would a-had my har^ and the turkey- 
buzzards the pickin's by now." 

'* Dunno, Marse Bob, what he mought a-done, but I 
tuck mighty good keer to do jis' what you tôle me, sir. 
I jes' grab hold on him thar in the bushes an' I never 
let go a minit till I heerd you say ' Oscar.' I reckon I 
bel' him powerful tight. He grunted a heap, an' talkod 
Bometimes sort o' equeezed out like, but I jes' kep' on, 
sayin', ' Hole still! l'il let you go soon as Marse Bob 
says so, but if he don't come 'fore mornin' l'il squeeze 
you worser 'an that.' So he bel' still, cos he sort o' un- 
derstood the motion, 'cept that he kep' gruntin' ' Umph! 
umph I ' " At the recollection, the childlike negro nature 
rolled out a merry laugh, that grew uproarious as the* 
Indian bounded to his feet and looked at him in stupîd 
amazement. 

Bob, who had joined in with a quiet chuckle, hastily 
checked himself, and said, — 

''If that Injin knows you was a-laughin' at him, it 
ain't a-goin' to be healthy for us about hère. He'd a-got 
over a knock-down sooner. The meaner they ar', the 
more revengin'er they ar.' If he knows — and I think 
it's most like — he'll find some nasty sly way o' gittin' 
even. Now you see I wouldn't keer about his 
temper an it warn't for little Miss Hue: she must be up 
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hère with the Seminolies. Lo-loch-to-hoo-la aîn't down 
thar in the Pawnee camp, and the Witchiter sajs the 
Big Chief rode through thar village with Coacooehee 
and the bahj two days before thej fit us: he sajs thej 
are mightj good friends. So be and Coacooehee îs np 
hère in the mountains, it's most like thej would be 
together: thej're much of a whatness for pride and 
hatin' pale-faces. Thej're the kind as would be 
consortin*. The Seminolie chief never did anj better 
fightin' over thar in the Big Cjpress Swamps than that 
rush of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la the other mornin' when he eut 
in through our camp and carried off them Comanche 
chiefs. You see it was a pint o' honour with him, 'cause 
thej was arrested when we went for him and didn't get 
him, ail along of our lefltenant's squeamishness 'bout not 
foolin' a Injin. It ar' a strange fact about a heathen 
sayage, ont hère whar thar ain't no civilization, nor 
penitensharies, nor churches, but so be and he's anjthing 
at ail of a warrior, he'll do the hardest kind of stand-up 
fightin' for anybodj as bas got in a muss on his account, 
or that he's friends with or kin to. Now thar's Black 
Beaver: he'd jus' be eut up and frîed into hash, hîdeand 
taller, for Fike or me. Ail them old Seminolie warriors 
was like that Whj, every last one o' them come in 
and stuck thar heads in the noose, so to speak, when we 
had Coacooehee and threatened to hang him. The 
drageons '11 fight like tigers when anj o' thars is in a 
hole. You saw how they was eut to pièces trjin' to 
gave Capt'n Moore." Hère Bob gulped down his grief 
in half-smothered oaths, and then, taking a fresh quid of 
tobacco, continued, — 

"Thej'll fight like men for a comrade, but thej don't 
do no more'n a real Injin warrior will. I saw Waxehadjo 
the daj he was killed; he stopped and fit us to let his 
squaw and her young ones get safe to the hummocks, 
across a big log in the lagoon. When some of * Ours ' 
who'd got grudges shot two o' the pappooses, a Injin 
boy — he couldn't a-been more'n sixteen or tharabouts — 
run out o' the hummocks and swum toward the log whar 
the squaw waa screechin' over the dead young uns. He 
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got the livin' babies safe to the thîckets and corne back 
to help tbe woman with the others; he made her go 
before him, so'b to be between her and our fellers, whoM 
been shootin' steadj at 'em ail the time. Yerj poor 
shootin*, not to hit till then; sort o* buckager — thej was 
narvons, so nigh the game. At last the boy was hit and 
fell backward into the water. Waxehadjo had swum the 
lagoon as the woman and the hoj started with the limp 
little bodies: he had got safe nnder the droopin' moss of 
the live-oaks. The minit the boj fell he was in agin, and 
with two or three desprit stretches — he was a powerfal 
long-stroke swimmer — he got the hoj and was can^jin' 
him ont when a yollej from the drageons fairlj riddled 
'emboth. Wegot Waxehadjo's bodj; it had nigh onto 
twentj bnllets throngh it. I remember Major Beall 
a-sajin', ' What a handsome ted doTil he was! ' Well, jon 
see that's one o' the things Coacooehee ain't forgot: his* 
sister was Waxehadjo's squaw. I saw him scowl at 
Major Beall, who stood off one side with onr leftenant 
when Capt*n Moore was talkin' to the chief." 

Thej were both silent a moment when Oscar began, — 

'^Foor Marse Cap'nl poor Marse Cap'n Mo'I It 
don't seem nateral, nohow, to think o' him dead, au' the 
enn a-shinin', an' the 'ar a-blowin', an' the birds a-singin* 
ali the same. He was so much alive — so mightj much. 
Siich a dancin', bright look in his eyes when a laugh 
striick 'em on its waj outi So big and strong and 
good, — always a-helpin' somebodj! He'd take any- 
body's troubles up, and ean*j 'em like thej was feathers 
— that's what he would take from anjbodj; but he'd 
give of his best. Always a-givin' I An' now he's doue 
give his life fur little Miss Rue — for little Miss Rue, 
an' he didu't save her — an' she did love him so I " 

The faithful fellow hid his face and sobbed aloud. 

" Hush, Oscar I " exclaimed Bob, springing to his 
feet. '* S-t-o-p-it I How am I to stand ail the strain 
that's a-comin' and you goin' on like a orderly callin' the 
roU o' the missin' and the dead ? And not a canteen o' 
whiskey to be got, so be and we was bit by a whole den 
o' rattlers. To make me a-wantin' liquor, and me swore 
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off ! Why the devil do you keep me a-rememberin' eveiy 
misfortanit thing that bas corne up ? Ain't we 
goin' right now for the little capt'n? And as for 
Capt*ii Moore " — ^he took off hîs hat, and then, as if to 
make excuse to himself for uncovering, wiped bis fore- 
bead and continued, " tbe capt'n's gone to a better world 
'an tbis^ and be fit bis way tbar like a soldier ! " 

And witb bis cbaracterîstic distaste for tbinking of or 
lingering over troubles, Bob walked over to wbere tbe 
Indian was carefully lifting tbe low bougbs of a drooping 
willow^ at tbe very instant a rusb was made from a dozen 
leafj co verts; and before be bad time to grasp tbe pistols 
in bis belt, be was a captive. Oscar, bis eyes still clouded 
witb tbe tears Bob's oatbs bad cbecked, sprang to bis feet 
and knocked down two Indians wbo tried to seize bim, 
tben, witb bis bastily drawn knife uplifted, stood like 
some dusky Hercules wbose grand pose of défiant rage 
brougbt to sîgbt tbe power of every swelling muscle. 
At tbe instant Bob was captured a tomabawk bad 
wbirled past bim and cleaved the skuli of the Witcbita. 
Witb tbe quick instinct of tbe frontiersman, Bob realized 
that the attacking party did not intend to kill bim; be 
also saw, from tbe waiting attitude of tbe warriors wbo 
fell back before Oscar's threatening knife, ibat tbey were 
beld at bay, not througb fear, but in obédience to some 
superior, to wbom tbey were evidently trusting for 
orders. A quick glance back to tbe willow beneatb 
which tbe Witcbita bad fallen, and be saw Coacoochee 
standing witb folded arms beside Lo-locb-to-hoo-la, wbo 
toucbed tbe dead Indian contemptuously, as witb an 
impatient movement be caught bis bloody tomahawk and 
buried it to tbe bilt in tbe damp moss, saying in tbe 
Comanche dialect, — 

" Tbe dog that my brotber found burt and starving in 
tbe forest bas scented bis trail to show it to an enemy. 
Tbe outlaw from bis tribe, wbo was sbeltered by tbe 
Seminoles, bas sold tbe secret of tbe valley to tbe pale- 
faces. He sbould not bave died by tbe band of a 
warrior: be sbould bave gone to tbe Great Spiritmarked 
by tbe scourging of tbe squaws." 
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As the chîef stooped to regain hÎB weapon, Bob again 
looked at Oscar. What he saw made him shout, '* Don*t, 
Oscar ! don't rush on 'em I Thej don't want to kill us; 
but you'U make 'em kill us both, if jou eut one on 'em. 
l'm a csLpt-i/-ve and I don't want to be brained jus' now 
when we've got a chance to hear news o' the little 
capt'n. Thej ain't donc no hurt to us; they've on'j 
tomahawk ed that lyin' redskin,and,from what I jus' hearn 
the Big Chief saj, they sarved him right. Hold on ! 
don't 70U see it's the Big Chief hère as has got the 
baby? " 

The negro looked at Bob, and then a fierce light came 
into bis eyes. He made a bounding, panther-like spring 
and stood face to face with Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, as he said, 
in the thick utterances of intensest passion, " You've got 
my marster's little child, an' if you don't promise me 
right heah to give her up, l'il drive this knîfe straight 
through you. The Lord's put you in my han', an' if I 
die for it, l'Il do it." 

" Oscar I Oscar I " again shouted Bob. " You ar' 
throwin' away every chance to get the baby. You'll 
kill the Big Chief and we'll both be tomahawked. Don't 
you know he's her best friend ? You're jus' playing 
hell with what the Lord's put into your hand. You 
cussed jackass, you*re foolin' away her life and ourn. 
Why, he kept them murderin' Pawnees from finishin' 
her." 

Another voice — a voice with a soft vibratîng ring, 
speakiog in that sweet southern English that lends to its 
flexible force the charm of Latin vowels — was heard: 
" Are you hère in search of your master's child ? " 

Oscar turned at the sound ; his hand dropped to his 
side and his eyes lost their flerce flre as he met the mag- 
netic look in the soft, dark eyes of Coacoochee. 



PART VII. 

COACOOOHEB. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark. 

Shakesfbabb. 

At the moment the SemÎDole Chîef spoke to Oscar, Bob, 
fînding himself releasedbyhis captorB,laîdhis hand lîghtl7 
on the negro's shoulder, who stood dumb and motionless, 
held bj a power he had not skill to analyze or under- 
Btand. The elear intelligence that dominated him with 
its magnetic force, looked into and through the passlon- 
ate, childlike nature; and fînding there rage and hâte, 
held, as in a leash, those hounds of the soûl, controlled, 
if not subdued, bj the power of the tamer. With a quick 
glance, that incladed Bob in the conversation, the chief, 
without waitîng Oscar's answer, continued: " My young 
men hâve constantlj watched the two warriors that came 
with the Witchita dog to the mountains. ' Otulke," and 
he pointed to the young Seminole who had been with 
him in the glade when Lo-loch-to-hoo-la interrupted their 
conférence with Senaco, " the brother of Coacoochee, 
followed the brave white wairior through the camp of 
the Pawnees, where he risked death atevery step in bis 
search for the child of his chief. Coacoochee, himself, 
waited in the darkness of the forest, near the faithful 
black man who held the Witchita hound bj the throat 
while his friend was in the path of danger. The heart 
of the black man is loyal and brave. It is no idle word, 
no boast of the braggart who rests by the lodge fîre. 
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when he saja he is readj to give bis life for the child of 
Lis mas ter." 

The Yoîce ceased, and there was a look of waîtîng for 
question in the face of the chief. Bob cleared his throat 
nervouslj, tryîng to find something to saj; but the 
ordinarilj loquacious spokesman was scarcelj up to the 
occasion. The single- thoughted and simple-hearted 
negro had less consciousness of his own personalitj. His 
one idea was the child, his one feelîng unswerving dévo- 
tion to the search. He had looked into the ejes of 
Coacoochee, and to the perfect fearlessness of self- 
abnegation was the added qualitj of appealing trust, as 
he said, — 

*' I want to find little Miss Rue. Whar is she, sir? " 

The chief looked at Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, who answered 
with a glance of assent to the silent question. Again 
Coacoochee addressed the negro : — 

'* She is with the wife of Coacoochee, at the Seminole 
camp in the mountains." 

" I want to go thar, sir. Thar's whar we was a-goin' 
when you eut in on us heah. The Witchita said she was 
with y ou ail; an' when we didn't fine that murderin' 
devel thar, last night " — and he raised his clenched fist 
to designate Lo-loch-to-hoo-la — " down with the Paw- 
nees, we just knowed the Injun was right, and she was 
up thar. I must see her, sir. Thar ain't no time to lo«e. 
Tears as if I could hear Mies Marg'ret — that's hcr 
mother, sir — callin' me over the hills an' rivers, to bring 
her chile befoe the grief of it kills her. An' mj mars ter 
— that's her father, sir — he's thar the other side o' the 
Washter a-waitin' fur news of her, — waitin\ an' he 
knows Oscar's started to fine her. The Lord's led me; 
an' now l've foun' the way, nothin' couldn't hole me 
back. I must start this minute to your bouse." 

" The lodge of Coacoochee is open to the black warrîor 
with the true heart. If he will stay with the Seminoles 
he will find freedom. He can walk through the forest 
and under the sunlight a man. The warriors of his race 
were the allies of the Seminoles, in the hummocks and 
the Everglades. When the great chief of the Long- 
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knîves senfc bis warriors with the Creek hantera to catch 
slaves, when the women and children were torn from 
their villages in the territory of King Philip, where for 
générations thej had lived peacefullj under the shields 
of the Seminoles and Mickasuckîes, then Coacoochee 
swore bj the Great Spirit that the son of King Philip 
would never bury the hatchet until the slave-hunters 
were driven from bis land, and bis black friends conld 
rest in peace under tbe shade of the live-oaks that bent 
over their lodges. The grass of the Everglades that was 
reddened with the blood of the Seminoles, tbe leaves of 
the hummock that bave concealed the warriors of Coa- 
coochee, tbe cypress of tbe swamps that bave heard the 
bay of tbe bloodhounds when the white man followed 
the trail of the escaping slave, can tell bow that oath 
was kept. When amnesty was ofiered to their allies, the 
little remnant of the people of King Philip left alive afler 
the seven years' war sarrendered; when the slave-hunters 
had been turned from the path of tbe black man, the 
Florida Indians were willing to make peace. The great 
cbief of the Cherokees was sent to pledge the faith of the 
government of the white man to the perpétuai protection 
of the Seminoles and their allies, if they would remove 
to tbe lands west of tbe mighty river, The Cherokee 
cbief was trutbful and honest. When tbe Seminoles 
were bomeless, he sbelteredthem; when their allies Were 
claimed by the slave-hunters, he raised bis voice and 
called to the war-chiefs at Fort Gibson against tbe lying 
officiais of a perjured government. To-day Coacoochee 
is looking toward the war-path; he is calling bis tried 
warriors and young braves to tbe mountains. The pledge 
made through tbe great Cherokee is broken. There are 
slave-hunters in the Creek country, and tbe sleep of 
Coacoochee bas been disturbed by the cries of captured 
women and children. If my brother will come to tbe 
fastness in the mountains, to the lodges of the people of 
bis race, Coacoochee will break bis chains, and he shall 
dwell near the cbild he seeks.'' 

Tbe intonation of thèse sentences was a masterpiece 
of persuasive éloquence. The commanding, kingly bear- 
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ing, tbe earnest, protecting manper, oarried every word 
Btraight to the listener's heart. Oscar had heard the 
Btorj of the Everglades, told bj brave men who had 
fought for a cause thej did not scruple to denounce, in 
tbe freedom of talk wbere comrades were gatbered. His 
master had not saîd mucb. King Stan was never a de- 
nuociatorj talker; but, from bis interest as a listener, 
from tbe kindling of tbe clear ejes and tbe expressive 
qui ver of tbe mobile moutb, Oscar could easilj translate 
bis feeling. It was a face be bad studied sioce they were 
children togetber: be bad watcbed its cbanges to antici- 
pate command, be bad leamed it well. It was a mixed 
knowledge, — some sucb tbiog as migbt resuit if tbe 
sagacltj of tbe Newfoundland were added to tbe deep 
affectionateness of an unlettered clansman, wbose reason- 
ing follows, but never précèdes, tbe décisions of bis 
cbief. Oscar also knew tbat slave-traders were in tbe 
terri tory, corne for tbe black Indlans (as tbej were called), 
wbo, tbougb of slave extraction, bad been free for tbree 
or four générations. Tbe opinions of tbe officers in tbe 
garrison bad not been bid under a busbel. He bad beard 
Captain Ben's deep oatbs; and tbe doctor's quiet sarcasm 
bad net entirelj failed in getting lodgment in bis under- 
standing. He knew tbat wrongs were beiog permitted, 
if not committed, bj tbe Government. Moreover, tbe 
dannisbness of colour in a measure identified bim witb 
tbese exiles. He bad seen tbe few in tbe fort, wbo 
had been resoued bj tbe militaiy from the traders, wbo 
were waiting tbe décision of tbe Suprême Court. He had 
felt a tbrill of fierce deligbt in their stubborn résistance 
to captivity, and in their wild, untamed défiance of the 
curions crowd of camp followers wbo clustered about 
their quarters. 

Brought up under other traîning than tbat of Mount 
Hope, or bj anj other master than King Stan, Oscar 
would bave been tbe most intractable of slaves, tbe 
most resolute of revolutionists. His sensé of justice, 
and tbe unsbrinking self-devotion of bis character, would 
bave made bim tbe stubborn defender of tbe helpless and 
tbe oppressed of bis people. As it was, the insidious 

o 
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appeal of Coacoochee, for the moment, carried hîm out 
of hîs présent self, into that other self which lies baried 
under the "what might hâve been," — an effect not 
uucommon to oratorj ; else how could we explain the 
phenomena of the repeated relapses of converts? 

Bj thîs tirae Bob had foand hîs yoice, and was readj 
to take the burden of conversation upon himself ; more- 
over, he did not altogether relish the prominence the 
Seminole chief seemed disposed to give Oscar. For an 
Indian and a negro to prolong a conversation that utterlj 
ignored the onlj white man présent was a state of affairs 
he was neither willing to consider nor accept. Deter- 
mined to bring Oscar to a sensé of his inferiority, and 
Coacoochee to a realization of the supremacj of the 
Caucasian, he commenced : '^ I don't think, chief, thîs 
black boy can get the rights of ail that 'bout them 
Florida vAlies o' your'n in his head. Not that I ain't free 
to saj thar's been a durned sight o' rascalîtj înthe doin*s 
of them nigger-traders, fnst and last. They've started 
the same game hère, in the Creek countrj, they tried 
down thar at New Orl-ee-ns ; whar they played hard to 
disgruntle old General Gaines into gîvîn' up them black 
prisoners o' war that was in the barrack at Fort Pike. 
But they didn't know the kind o' man the old gênerai 
was. He had fit them black Injuns when they was with 
y ou, in that fight on the Withlacooche. He knowed 
they was real warriors ; and when he got the drop 
on 'em he warn't the man to give 'em up to such skunks 
as took to hunten' 'em after they'd gi'n in and surren- 
dered. More 'an that, the old gênerai was a man with 
a heart in him ; he'd seen them prisoners when the 
chiefs and warriors o' thar tribes was brought from 
Tampa Bay, — them on 'em who had come in after that 
big fight in the Wahoo Swamp, whar our folks got thar 
squaws and lîttle ones, and the others who come with 
you the time you brung Louis Pacheco to send him out 
hère. Well, the gênerai seen 'em meet, — the old men 
who'd fit and starved in the swamps and hunimocks, a- 
ciyin' fur happy, with thar squaws and young uns ; and 
the young braves laughin' lîke gais, with thar mothers 
and sisters : he seen it, and he felt it lîke a brave man 
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wonld : an* he'd a-fonght like they dîd far thar homes in 
the hummock sooner 'an gîve 'em to the nigger-traders 
who had corne fur 'em with a order from them thîevin' 
Creeks in Greorgia. I was thar at Fort Pike, and I seen 
the commandin' offîcers turn hack that trader Colline, 
and the New Orléans sherifF and hîs posse, with the 
biggest âeas in thar ears, when thej axed him to deliver 
up the prisonevs ; and I was one o' the men who corne on 
to Fort Gibson with Leftenant Bejnolds, when he 
brought the emmj-grants up the Mississippi, whar 
Collins tried his law-steal ag'in at Vicksburg ; and the 
leftenant wouldn't give up his prisoners ; and at Little 
Kock thej called on the State to get 'em, when Governor 
Eoane said p'int-blank he ' wasn't in the nigger-catchin' 
business, and nuther was the State o' Arkausaw.' Ino 
and Louis Pacheco come through with us ; an' so 
be and they're anjwhar about hère, l 'ud like to see 
'em. 

" Now Oscar don't know nuthîn' 'bout them times, and 
he ain't no right notion o' the différence in thar fix' an' 
his*n. He's always belonged to his master, and he's no 
more a-hankerin' to leave him than Louis Pacheco would 
be to leave the Seminolies. But that's nuther hère nor 
thar. You know -what we come to the moun tains fur, 
and 70U seen who we come with. I hadn't much 
'pinion o' that Witchiter myself ; and l'm free to saj, 
I think the Big Chief gi'n him just what he 'arned." 

With a deferential nod to the silent Pawnee, Bob 
closed his politic oration. Its most évident eôect was 
upon Oscar, who was thus recalled from anj outsîde 
question to the immédiate business in hand. His violent 
outburst of temper at sight of the Indian who had 
brought such distress upon the familj to whom he was 
devoted had been checked bj Coacoochee's look. The 
address of the chief had changed his mood, and for the 
time nearlj mastered him. But Bob's stratégie seizure 
of the situation had nullified the chiefs influence ; and 
Oscar was now more calmly, but just as persistentlj, 
determined to continue his search for the stolen child; 
to do battle with anj, or ail, who resîsted or delajed her 
restoration to her home. 

o 2 
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Coacoochee had watcbed the changes of the negro'a 
countenance, and knew that ail chance of gainîng 
another adhèrent was lost. 

The problem left for his solution was, how to dispose 
of the prisoners, who were likelj to be an embarrass- 
ment to their captors, who were not jet declared 
enemies of the Amerîcans. To release them without 
the child would be to invite attack. To retain them 
might necessitate their prolonged captivîtj; besides, they 
would be difficult prisoners to guard. The Semînole 
chief could, and did^ judge them fairlj. He under- 
stood that they were men of more than ordînarj coarage 
and darîng, tmswerving in purpose, desperatelj deter- 
mined; the negro blindly devoted and reckless of con- 
séquence, the white man coolly indiffèrent to danger, 
jet readj to seize everj advantage of defence; as warj- 
as he was resolnte. 

For a moment the Seminole almost resolved to let 
them pay the full price of their rash yenture, but the 
trustful look in the negro's face disarmed him. Bob, if 
alone, would haye been in mortal danger: his diplo- 
matie oration would hâve been his death- warrant ; but 
Bob, as a sort of moral twin of the confiding black man, 
was entîtled to the chiefs considération. So Coacoo- 
chee was, in a measure, forced to his final décision, — 
to separate the men on some plausible pretext, and trust 
to a temporizing policj until he should be readj to 
leave the countrj with his people. Bemembering Bob's 
claim of acquaintanceship, he called, — 

"Louis!" 

From beneath the willows emerged a medium-sized, 
intelligent-lookîng dark mulatto. He had eyidentlj 
heard the conversation, for, with a quick glance at the 
chief, he held out his hand to Bob, speaking English 
with a slight foreign accent. 

"I rhemember you verhie well, Mr. Stearns. You 
werhe one of our guard. I bave not forgotten how kind 
and obliging you werhe. I do not think you werhe at 
Fort Gibson, when I was therhe two years ago." 

"No," said Bob, shaking hands with some embar- 
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rassment, for he saw the mulatto knew of bis désertion. 
'' I was eut on the plains then with Plke. You must 
remember Pike?*' 

"Oh jes; I rhemember I could stand onder bis arm. 
Wberbe is he now?" 

" Over thar, the other side o' tbe Washeter with our 
reserves." 

And Bob thought he had made a good point for bis 
own side in intimating thej had force enougb to dotacb 
a réserve. Coaooochee smiled, and then, leaving Bob 
talking to bis newlj-found acquaintance, with Oscar as 
listener, tbe two cbiefs had a short but décisive confér- 
ence. When it euded, Coacooohee retorned to Louis 
and tbe men, abruptlj sajing to Oscar, — 

'' If 70U will promise to wait in themountain with tbe 
little cbild, without attempting to escape until I can 
send a messenger to jour inaster, 70a can go at once to 
tbe lodge of Coacoochee." 

" Yes, sir, I promise. l'm mightj will in' to wait with 
Miss Rue, if Marse Stan knows l's with ber/' 

Bob looked at Oscar warninglj, but before be could 
attract the negro's attention, Coacoochee oontiuued, — 

" You give me jour word as an honest man that jou 
will be quiet and peaceable, — that jou will wait with- 
out anj effort to escape until I release jou from jour 
promise?" 

Again Bob's nervous cough and clearing of bis throat 
failed to catch tbe attention of tbe negro who was earn- 
estlj regarding tbe chief as he answered, — 

*' Yes, sir. You can be sbo* 0* Oscar. If the Lord 
lets me see Miss Bue, an' I can staj with her whlle 
jou're a-waitin' to bear from her father, it'U be easj fur 
me to be peaceable an' patient till jou tells me l's free 
to go an' to take the chlle ; fur nobow I couldn't go 
back without her. So I promise jou I won't trj to get 
awaj with her. l'il wait. I know I can truss jou, sir; 
an' I won't no way trj to deceive jou." 

The intonation was so true and honest that the chief 
was sure the negro would keep faith. Much to bis dis- 
gust, after Oscai*'s fall into the ti*ap set. Bob was equallj 
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sare. Henceforth he must count Oscar ont in his calcu- 
latioa of chances. He had nothing but the almost 
unerring instinct of the frontiersman and his own pluck 
to relj upon, in the contest he saw was coming 'with 
the Semînole chief, who was saying to Oscar, — 

'^ You can go now, but you must let Louis blindfold you. 
The pass into the moun tains is a secret we cannot give 
to any but our own people." 

"Yes, sir. It'Il be slower work — I can't walk so 
fast. But I ain't afeard — l'm ready for the blindfold ^ 
sir." 

" You will not walk. The horses are waiting there in 
the wood. You will be perfectly safe." 

" Yes, sir, I know it. I truss you ; an' maybe some- 
time Oscar'U get a chance to show you îww he's willin' 
to thank you fur helpin' him to get to his marster*s chile 
in her trouble." 

Then turning to Bob, taking for granted he was the 
messenger to his master, he added, — 

" Good-bye, Marse Bob. Tell Marse Stan the baby's 
safe now. She'll hâve one of her own folks with her, an' 
l'il never leave off watchin' of her till she's in her 
mother's arms. You must go on to her mother, Marse 
Bob, an' say Miss Bue's got me with her; then Miss 
Marg'ret wiil feel she's safe. Good-bye." 

And in his haste he did not see Bob's look of waming. 
He passed with the mulatto into the copse of willows, 
and Bob was facing the chief, who had not lost one of his 
unlucky signais to Oscar. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Oar acts oar angels are, or good or ill. 

John FufiTCHXB. 

The Sound of Carson's derringer brought other trayellers 
to the glade. 
Doctor Bandai], who was the advanced scout of the 
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first detacbment, accordîng to Carson's vîew of the case, 
could not hâve arrived at a more inopportune moment. 

The young officer had one arm around the Indian 
maiden, and was pressing her shapelj lîttle hand to his 
lips, as he caught sight of RandaU's smiling visage. The 
deep colour that rushed to Carson's face outblushed his 
hair, thus destroying the tender harmonj of ** the sjm- 
phony in white and red." However, he was too manly a 
fellow to let his manner reflect even the slightest shade 
of embarrassment, that might disturb the innocent giri, 
who unconscionsly shrank doser to her protector at sight 
of this stranger. Beleasing her hand, but holding her 
more firmly by the arm about her waist (believing she 
did not understand English), Carson said, " How are 
you, Randall? Meeting y ou t5 unexpected. I happened 
hère at the most opportune moment." 

" I believe you." There was just a shade of mirthful 
sarcasm in the doctor's voice. 

Carson exclaimed impetuously, *^ Bandall, don't be a 
fool ! I never saw the child in my life until a few moments 
ago, when I shot that snake which would else hâve 
bitten her. I was there at the river when I saw indica- 
tions of récent passers-by, and was led hère by the sound 
of voices. It is always important to know who are your 
neighbours when in the enemy's country." 

** Very important. It is évident you hâve neglected no 
précaution. Au contraire, you hâve improved every 
opportunîty. You hâve captured the enemy and brought 
her to terms. The conquest bas been décisive and rapid, 
— the old Roman way, — Vent, vidi, vici. But as Mrs. 
Leszinksky is just at the edge of the wood, with an escort. 
and they are coming this way, don't you think the child 
had better try if she can stand alone? " 

The young girl until now had watched the face of her 
protector. Suddenly she turned, unclasping Carson's 
arm from about her she faced Kandall with a haughty, 
imperious movement. There was a moment's hésitation, 
then equally sudden self-control, and she spoke earnestly 
and rapidly to the woman sitting on the ground. The 
efiect was electrio. The woman sprang to her feet and 
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commenced a barbarie waîlîng chant, wavîog her arms 
above her head, then, breakîng into moaning sobs, she 
walked slowly towards the river. 

Themaiden stood motionless until the chant had ceased, 
then, without a glance at Randall, she approached 
Carson, and to the utter surprise of her listeners said, 
in slightlj hesitatingy but perfect English, *^ The 
young chîef bas saved from the fangs of the chitta- . 
micco the widow of Waxehadjo and the daughter of 
Coacoochee. Mj people do not forget. The lodges 
of the Seminoles are always open to the préserver 
of Futtatike and Alaha-chayna.^ If he is hungrj or 
tired, he wîll find rest and food. If he is beset with 
enemies, Coacoochee will pay with his life the debt of bis 
child." 

'' What debt does my child owe to a warrior of the 
pale-faces? " 

With majestic mien Coacoochee walked into the middie 
of the opening, and, standing beside the girl, looked from 
one to the other of his surprised listeners. 

The young maiden caught his hand, exclaiming joy- 
ously. " Etauteh, Ahi ! " « 

The chiers face softened in expression; and to his 
question, in their own language, she rapidly gave the 
history of her encounter. The bright, speaking face, 
the rapid yet graceful gestures, easily translated her 
meaning to Randall and Carson ; and also to another 
listener, who was waiting under the trees, unobserved 
by any but Coacoochee. As Alaha-chayna endéd her 
relation, she led her father to Carson, and then awaîted, 
"with an eager, confident look, the chiers expression of 
thanks. 

The Seminole regarded Carson closely; then, as if 

content with what he saw, extended his hand, saying, 

* Coacoochee bas owed the pale-faces many debts, but 

never, until now, gratitude. In the swamps and hum- 

niocks and everglades of Florida, he tried to pay what 

e owed. There are white men now, in the Cherokee 

country, ^ith whom he bas old accounts to settle. But 

* Sweet-Orangc. « Dcar father. 
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the child of Coacoochee has spoken. Alahft-chajnahas 
pledged the frîendship of Coacoochee to the first white 
man who ever came hetween Seminole women and danger. 
The pledge shall be kept. The lodges of the Seminoles 
are open to the joung chief. The heart and hand of 
Coacoochee wîll answer his call. If mj yoaog brother 
has anything to ask, let hîm speak." 

Carson took the extended hand ; but before he] could 
find words to answer, Margaret walked rapidlj from 
under the deepening shade of the droopîng boughs and 
vines. Takîng the joung girl's hand in hers, she laid 
her other hand trastfully and appealioglj on the chief s 
arm, sajing, while tears ran down her beautiful pale face, 
*• My brother has saved your child. Will you give me 
mine? " 

" Your child is not my prisoner." 

" She has been hère in your country, — in thèse woods. 
See ! I found this at the instant — now, while you were 
speaking; I found it in the leaves whon I stood under 
that tree." 

And she held up a tiny necklace of coral, that Carson 
instantly recognized as one he had given Bue. Puttiug 
it in Carson's hand, she said: '' Ask him for my child! 
My heart is breaking for her. Oh, Rue, my baby, 
where are you? " The last words were an agonizing 
cry. 

Alaha-chayna looked appealingly at her father, who 
stood, cold and unmoTcd, beside Margaret. The young 
maiden hesîtatingly addressed him. He signed an 
imperative négative to her request. For an instant she 
was silent; then, with a quick glance at Carson, 
who was supporting in his arms the almost fainting 
mother, she commenced what ail those listeners knew to 
be a passionate entreaty. There was an impatient 
exclamation from her father. Proudly and reproach- 
fully she regarded him for a moment in silence, then, 
turning to Margaret: *' Alaha-chayna cannot see un- 
moved the grief of the sis ter of the brave young chief. 
If Coacoochee so soon forgets, Alaha-chayna remembers. 
She wili speak, that the heart of the weeping mother 
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maj be glad. The little child is in the lodge of the 
Seminole chief. She is with the "wife of Coacoochee, in 
the mountains. The daughter of Osceola bas moaned 
for a year over the cradle her child left emptj, when ît 
was called to the land of the Great Spirît. Ning-ah-shaw- 
na-quita is safe; for the wife of Coacoochee has taken to 
her heart the little eaglet Lo-loch-to-hoo-la placed in her 
care." 

In an instant Margaret clasped to her bosom the girl, 
"who warmlj retumed the embrace, and the two women 
were weeping in each other's arms. 

Carson was so absorbed bj sympathj for bis first love, 
and rapidlj growing admiration for the second, that be 
utterlj îgnored the masculine assistants at this inter- 
view. 

Fortunatelj, Randall had not so completely lost bis 
wits. He knew that Chief Eoss, of the Cherokees, had 
been the constant and unfaltering friend of the Semi- 
noies since bis unbappy intervention in their aôairs in 
Florida, when he had pledged bis bonour for the good 
faitb of the Government in their dealings with the 
Fiorida tribes, if they would remove to the Indian Terri- 
tory. The very faiiure of the Government to redeem its 
promises, and bis, had attacbed Ross more firmly to the 
deceived tribes and their mucb-wronged allies. Tbey 
had been left bomelees and landless on their arrivai in 
the Territory, because tbey refused to be settled in the 
country of their bitter foes, the Creeks, which would 
bave eubjected the Seminoles to Creek despotism, and 
their allies to Creek servitude. The représentative of 
tne white claimants in Georgia had followed them like 
a sleutb-bound from Tampa Bay to the inbospitable wilds, 
wbere, througb the orders of the Government, tbey were 
now refused permission to settle, except under conditions 
that were impossible to this brave tbougb broken people. 
In this extremity Ross had corne to their relief; and 
tbey settled as tenants on the Cberokee lands, waiting for 
the slow and partial justice of the United States to place 

J^* 8,s agreed in the treaty, on a separate réservation. 

Tboroughly informed çf their bistory, Randall had 
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instantly determined to back Margaret's appeal by bis 
owu entreatj, iu tbe character of friend aud médical 
adviser of tbe Cberokee cbief. He reminded tbe Semi- 
nole tbat tbev bad met tbe previous summer at tbe 
résidence of Cbief Boss. Coacoocbee courteouslj ad- 
mitted tbe acqoaintance, and graciouslj added tbat be 
knew bow bigblj Cbief Ross esteemed tbe doctor, wbose 
services bad been so kindlj given wben a dangerous 
malarial fever bad almost decimated a settlement in tbe 
swamp-lands tbe Cberokees were trjing to reclaim. 
Tbe doctor made a few politic remarks complimentarj 
to bis verj dear friend, Cbief Ross, and tben adroitly 
led tbe conversation to bis présent adventure witb bis 
patient, wbo was in failing bealtb, rendered more serions 
by tbe great sbock of ber cbild's loss. At tbe allusion 
tbe cbief locked nneasily towards bis dangbter and ber 
interlocutors. 

Again Randall's diplomacy was quick and effective in 
effort. He congratulated tbe cbief on bis cbild's escape, 
and spoke witb apparent frankness and bêartiness of the 
great pleasure it was to tbem ail tbat Carson bad been 
so fortunate as to arrive at tbe very moment of ber 
danger. Tben, wben tbe fatber's beart was toucbed by 
tbe tbougbt of ber risk, Randall spoke of ber beauty and 
sweetness, adding, witb tbe most naïve and simple 
expression of confidence, " Carson's lucky arrivai bas 
saved, not only your daugbterand sister, bnt my patient. 
Tbe reaction caused by tbe welcome news of ber cbild's 
safety, and tbe sootbing effect of your daugbter*s tender 
s^mpatby, bave given me new bope for tbe life of wbicb 
I bad almost despaired, wben I consented, as a last 
expédient, to tbis dangerous expédition. Onr fortunate 
meeting witb you bas, of course, removed ail danger tbat 
migbt bave befallen us of cbance meeting witb bostile 
bands. Under your protection I know my patient is 
safe; but to your daugbter's ministration I trust for ber 
restoration to bealtb. Sbe was in a délicate condition 
before tbis cruel loss, but tbe sbock tbat I tbougbt for a 
few days would kill ber, brougbt about sucb a restless, 
nervous state tbat I consented to tbis jouiiiey, knowing 
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the onlj hope for her reason was constant bodilj fatigue, 
which her anxietj for her chîld, and her firm belief 
in the successful resuit of her search, bas enabled her to 
bear.'* 

For a few moments the chief was sîlent. He had 
listened to the last few sentences with dowucast eyes, 
and, when Randall ceased speaking, seemed lost in 
muBÎDg. At length, when he raised bis ejes, thej met 
Randall's, which seemed to question hîm. In a harsh 
Yoice, unlike bis usual fiute-iike tones, he said, '^ You 
saw hère, but now, the sister of Coacoochee, a widow, 
and childless. The Great Spîrît bas clouded her under- 
standing, and made her sacred as are the memories of 
the past. The father of the cbild you seek killed 
Waxehadjo. Coacoochee does not bold anger for that 
death, thougb the warriors of the pale-faces were a 
bundred to one. It was the chance of battle, and a brave 
man does not count bis foes. The wife of Waxehadjo, 
the sister of Coacoochee, was in the bummock with her 
little ones. Two were mercilessly shot. With two sbe 
escaped onlj to see them die in the patbwaj of exile. 
Yet Coacoochee is not deaf to the crj of the wife of the 
man wbo murdered the children of bis sister. The 
woman can go with the daughter of Coacoochee to the 
lodge in the mountains. The Semînoles will see that 
her path is safe. Sbe can retum when sbe will, but 
Coacoochee cannot promise that sbe maj bring back the 
cbild Lo-locb-to-boo-la left in bis lodge." 

The deep tone of the voice had reached the tbree who 
were talking together, and beld them listeners. Mar- 
garet drew near before the chief had ended the first 
sentence, and waited breathless until he was silent. At 
the charge against her husband, sbe flusbed in angrj 
amazement. Her king, the keeper of her conscience, do 
a wrong like that? Her anger lasted tbrougb the offer 
of safe conduct for berself, and deadened the effect of 
its final clause. Assurance of her cbild's safetj had 
relieved the mother's beavj beart and aching brain. 
The charge against her husband angered the loyal and 
true wife. 
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" It îs false ! Mj husband never ordered or witnessed 
tlie murder of little children; he would bave been tbe 
first to place himself between tbem and danger. It is 
cruel and cowardlj to make sucb a ebarge in bis 
absence." 

Tbere was a steadj, buming light in tbe blue eyes tbat 
looked into tbe face of tbe cbief. If ber words bad 
ended witb tbe indignant defence of tbe ârst sentence 
it would bave been better. But a woman is rarelj con- 
tent witb tbe défensive in anj contest. Tbe féminine 
temper at wbite beat seems to develope and intensifj tbe 
latent masculine aggressive qualitj, wbicb somewbere 
lies bid in tbe germ-cells of unused capabilities. 

Tbe angrj flusb in tbe cbiers face tbat came witb tbe 
ebarge in Margaret's last sentence faded to a tawny 
pallor. But before be could answer, bis daugbter caugbt 
bis band, and again tbe sweet voice pleaded for peace 
and pitj. 

Tbis gave Kandall time to rally from tbe confusion 
«nto wbicb Margaret bad tbrown bim, and regain a bold 
upon tbe web of diplomacy, witb wbicb be boped to 
entangle tbe cbief. In fact, to tbis able tactician tbe 
indignant wife's outbreak was an advantage. Seeing 
instantly tbat tbe cbief bad mistaken Beall for tbe busr 
band of Margaret, be counted upon tbe rectification of 
tbe error as a reactionarj force tbat would surelj win a 
partisan ail tbe more zealous because of bis récent con- 
version. Witb a deprecatory look at Margaret, as if to 
praj tbe cbief to excuse weakuess, be began : — 

''I tbink, cbief, you bave mistaken some older 
officer for Lieutenant Leszinksky, tbe busband of mj 
patient." 

'* Leszinksky? " Tbe cbief besitated a moment attbe 
diffîcult name. *' I do not know anj Leszinkskj." Tbe 
dark, frownîng brow, tbe fiasbing eyes, tbe rosolute lines 
of tbe expressive moutb, ail said bow batefui was tbe 
name be was now forced to utter. ** Captain Beall was 
tbe officer in command wben my sister's cbildren were 
murdered." 

*'Tbat was in Florida? " asked tbe doctor. 
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** Yes." 

Again Margaret interrupted: "I knew you could not 
mean my husband. He is tbe frlend of the Indian, as 
he is always of the oppressed. If you only knew him, if 
you could see him, you would know how impossible it 
would be for him to see a little child suffer harm. He 
was never ia Fiorida. He came west from Washington. 
We bave lived hère ever since our marriage. My little 
daugbter was born at Fort Laramie* The doctor can 
tell you; he was then with us. He can tell you how we 
bave cared for little children in the Pawnee country. 
My husband never could haye witnessed, without pre- 
venting, that cruel deed.*' 

Into the glade came the watcher that Coacoochee 
knew was waiting in the wood. Regardless of Randall 
or Carson, or the little escort of threemen who were 
near by under the trees, Lo-loch-to-hoo-la walked into 
the opening, and stood beside the Seminole chief, to 
whom he spoke rapidly, and with an excitement of man- 
ner unusual to the dignified and silent Pawnee. Coa- 
coochee lîstened with marked interest; Alaha-chayna 
with évident delight. At last, as if unable longer to 
repress her feeling, the young girl turned to Carson and 
Margaret : — 

** Lo-loch-to-hoo-la does not forget. Three summers 
ago, when the frozen waters were melting, and the 
young grass putting ont its first leaves, the wife of the 
Big Chief went to the trading-post at Laramie to beg 
medicine for her husband, who seemed touched by the 
spirit of death. Cochosompahatke ' gave her food and 
ciothing and medicine. She wept with the childless 
mother, who was afraid her husband was about to foUow 
bis little ones to the land of the Great Spirit. Three 
times the medicine-man" — pointing to Randall — "came 
to the lodge of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la; he brought gifts from 
the White Star to the wearied wife, and health to the 
chief. When the Pawnee woman again sought her 
friand to speak the words of the grateful Indians, the 
White Star had gone toward the rising sun with her 

» The White Star. 
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newly-born daughter. The lodge of Lo-looh-to-hoo-la is 
de6olate;but he will givebaok to her mother tbe ohild he 
Baved from tbe tomahawks of bis tribe." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Wbat! will the Une itretch ont to tbe crack of doom P 

Bhaxespbabi. 

Thinking the reader a friend of Bob Stearns (theauthor 
franklj confesBee the strength of bis attachaient to that 
cbarming ne*er-do-well), we will leave tbe more distin- 
guisbed personages of our trathful and simple narrative 
to care for tbemselyes and each other, wbile we follow 
the fortunes of our re-reformed tippler into the Comancbe 
country, Tbe author also confesseB to a puinful and 
prolonged wrestling with conscience before he could 
bring himself to depict fairly the darker side of anothor 
character that bas taken firm hold of bis affection. 

The moment tbe Seminole chief won Oscar's conA- 
dence, and bis blindly given promise to wait tbe chiefs 
pleasure, Bob knew bis own captivitj, and possibly deatb, 
was decided. Tbe sagacious frontiersman was not at ail 
docelved bj the suave and apparently friendly manner 
of Coacoocbee. Added to the traîning of the scout who 
had served bis apprenticeship in Florida and was now 
passed master in the school of the plains, Bob had tbe 
instinctive judgment of character, the facility in reading 
phjsiognomy, that distinguisbes tbe expert among 
détectives. As soon as bis oration was finisbed he knew 
bis vaulting ambition had o*er-reached itself. His apolo- 
getic manner of sitting down upon the negro and the 
Indian had not exactlj the effect intonded. The 
boomerang of his diplomacy had literally '' returned to 
plague tbe inventer.*' In uncovering the stores of his 
knowledge, he had uncovered the fact of his campaigning 
in Florida. His vanity relieved, bis oratorv aired, he 
looked for results, and as the rosy mists of self-conceit 
faded, saw himself standing before the chief, a living 
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exclamation-point to accent the end of a bitter past. The 
self-disgust that fast followed his oratorical exhibition so 
upset his self-confidence that he blandered into those 
useless signais to Oscar that had ntterlj failed to catch 
the attention of the single-thoughted and trastfnl negro» 
— a bUinder that was fatal to his freedom, and that would 
bave ended his place in tbis historj witb a martjr's 
crown, Tcrj like a fool's-cap, had not tbechief falleninto 
a ëimilar error, and, through contemptuous jndgment, 
undervalued the ability and real courage of the scout. 

Bob made no more blunders. The stinging pain of 
tlie discoverj that he had made an ass of himself, and 
the collapse that followed his succeeding failure, brought 
him to his best : vanitj was killed, but self-confidence 
had survived her decapitated twin, and eveiy faculty of 
mind and sensé was alert and active. 

The look in Coacoochee's face of ill-concealed hâte 
was followed hy a contemptuous smile of amusement at 
Bob's discomfiture in the matter of warning signais. The 
smile broadened as the scout's face assumed an expressioa 
of perplexed amazement, and with a blank visage he 
propounded the inquiry, — 

'* You ain't a-going to send me back without Oscar, 
and without seein' the baby? " 

'' No : the great warrior of the savannas can rest in 
the land of the Comanches until the black man hears 
from his master.*' 

Although the double meaning was plain to Bob, there 
was not the slightest change in the expression of his 
features ; his eyes were lustreless and staring ; there 
was not a qui ver of the partly opened mouth; nothing in 
the gênerai vacancj to betraj the acute, quick intelli- 
gence that was even then forming the plan of his cam- 
paign. 

The scout knew from the manner of Coacoochee that 
he had more to dread from the Seminoles than from 
the Pawnee, the onlv avowed enemj of the whites then 
présent Alone and surrounded hy foes, that he be- 
lieved had alreadj determined his death, the indomitable 
courage of the man never quailed. In thought, he was 
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matching himself against the odds, calliDg and number- 
îng for action eveiy qualîtj that could aid him in the 
contest. 

In one weakness of Bob's force the odds were teiTibly 
against him; for in that weakness his nerves were 
fighting the enemj's battle. Ever sînce he had left 
Boaie's HîU he had been beset by a foe more implacable 
than Seminole or Pawnee. That heavj debauch at 
Tisson's had been followed bj a shock that for a time 
paraljzed the nerves of désire. 

At first, days of fatigue had been succeeded bj a few 
hours of restful slumber. Then with renewed strength 
came the craving for re-indulgence, and the clutch of the 
insensate habit pulled him from sleep. The inexorable 
rétribution of outraged nature had begun. 

Since the night attack when the Comanches were 
rescued, Bob had scarcelj closed his ejes. Except for 
his past expérience, that had taught him the futility of 
faith in such visions, he would hâve believed real the 
spectres that, at rapidly lessening intervais, hovered over 
his path like wandering will-o'-the-wisps. 

The imps of alcohol had taken the baby's form. 
Although Bob was perfectly conscious of the unreality 
of thèse apparitions, there was a tinge of superstition in 
his nature that had already blended in his thought danger 
to the child with his relapses into drunkenness. 

By one of those strange chances that sometimes accom- 
pany such delusions, the spectres hitherto had preceded 
Bob in the path indicated by the Witchita. Hère in this 
rocky glen they seemed continually to wind around and 
about Bob and the Pawnee chief in the intricate figure 
of a mazy dance. There was an apparently ne ver- 
ending Une of Baby Eues. Through ail his perplexities 
Bob felt thankful there were so many. One would hâve 
seemed too real : the multiplied représentatives, though 
more visionary, were less uncanny. 

In one way his superstition ruled Bob. He was 
ready to foUow unhesitatiugly the leadership that he 
confidently believed would finally bring him to the real 
living child. The windiug about and around Lo-loch- 
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to-boo-la confased bim. Was the Pawnee cbîef an allj 
to be solicited, or an enemj to attack ? 

Freighted witb tbis doubt, tbe wandering glance of 
tbe Bcout bad uuconsciously taken an expression of 
wistful entreaty, tbat confirmed Coacoocbee in bis con- 
temptnouB reckoning; but it bad a différent effect on 
tbe more simple and sincère ebaracter of tbe barbarie 
Pawnee. 

Lo-locb-to-boo-la crossed over to wbere tbo Seminole 
and Bob were standing. Mucb to tbe relief of our win- 
somelj dear drunkard, tbe dancing babies clasped bands 
around bim and Lo-locb-to-boo-la, making a little dent 
in tbe swiftly-revolving wbeel at tbe point wbere tbey 
passed in front of Coacoocbee, tbus excluding tbe Semi- 
nole from tbeir mjstîc circle. Tbeir meaning was clear 
to Bob, and so bis mind was at ease. 

Tbe reader must not, in bis estimate of tbe scout, to 
superstition snperadd weakness eitber of tbe intellect or, 
save in one deformitj, of tbe moral nature. 

Tbe scbolarlj scoffer of tbe nineteentb century, wbo 
plumes bimself upon pui*e logic and strict conclusions, is 
not altogetber free from tbe déceptions witb wbicb 
imagination sometimes clotbes science. His Présent is 
a balf-veiled spbinx, wbo looks over sun-lit wastes of 
glittering sands; bis Future is sbadowy witb its dim 
poBsibilities, its starry expectations; bis Past, — well, 
"tbere were (wise) men before Agamemnon." Wbat 
if tbeir wisdom was gatbered in narrow ways and by 
formless metbods ? Tbey brougbt tbe world into fuller 
ligbt. Seed-time, plougbiug, then tbe barvest : we plant 
and work tbat we may reap. Grudeness, growth^ 
fruitîon, is tbe Trinity of Time ! 

Wbiie we were musing, Bob grappled tbe situation. 
Determined to foUow tbe rôle into wbicb be bad stumbled, 
of tbe vain and confident swaggerer of tbe camp, witb 
tbe most ingeniously stupid, tbe most stupidly bonest, 
air, be addressed Lo-locb-to-boo-la and tbe Seminole 
cbief. 

"Wellj I must say tbis 's a-playin' ît wbite. l'm 
powerful tired, cbiefs, o* tbis sarcumnavigatin' 'round 
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in the Comanche country, and if I can lay off and rest 
a day or so, whîle you send in your env-o-y-s, I aîn't 
a-goin* to complaîn. You see, Fve been a-ridîn' and 
a-fightin' now nîgh onto a couple o' weeks; and 'taint no 
let down if I do stop hère fur a few days, and wait fur 
you to fix up about the baby*s ransom; and I don*t care 
if I do t-ell you that our folks ain't a-goin' to be mean 
about what they give, nuther. You seen the other 
day," and he addressed Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, "that her 
father ain't no crab about givin'; he'll let go of bis best 
when a friend is a-needin' on it He traded bosses with 
you, without askin* boot in the swap, when he thought 
our fellows was a-crowdin* you onfaîr lîke. You see, 
he knowed, fur I told him, that you*d been good to the 
baby; an' so be any on us fellows can ever do you a 
good turn out on the plains, why, we ain't likely to for- 
get it We may sometimes disremember some things; 
but this hère about your standin' the baby's friend ain't 
one o' them things." 

Two pair of keen eyes were watching Bob with 
différent expressions. Glowing through the soft, lus- 
trous darkness of Coacoochee's was a baleful light of 
âame-like red, angry as the tongue of a viper, while 
Lo-loch-to-hoo-la's fiery glance had softened in the 
gathering mist of newly-awakened feeling. The Semi- 
nole had watched the Pawnee during Bob's second 
attempt at speechmaking. An angry flush told bis dis- 
pleasure with the effect he saw, more truly than did the 
measured accents now addressed to the Big Chief in the 
Pawnee tongue. 

Through this dialogue Bob stood unmoved, carelessly 
cutting a fresh quid of tobacco, with an air of listless 
unconcem that completely deceived Coacoochee as to 
bis linguistic accomplishments. He heard the Pawnee 
ask that he be permitted to see the baby, and then sent 
back to her father, with news of the child^ and also the 
horse^ that the chief insisted had been lent him to meet 
the exigency of the time. 

Coacoochee listened courteously, but plausibly insisted 
that, owing to the danger it would be to bis hunted 

p 2 
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allies (the black Indians), he dared not trust a white 
man with the secret of the fastness ; that he could risk 
Oscar, whose obsenration and intelligence were less to be 
feared, and whom he hoped to win through the persuasion 
of Louis Pacheco and the influence of race. 

The Fawnee with évident relnctance gave up the first 
clause of his request, that Bob should see the child, but 
urged persistentlj that he should be sent back with the 
horse, and a message from Lo-loch-to-hoo-la to ''the 
chief with the honest eyes and true heart, who had saved 
him from capture." Coacoochee jielded with apparent 
cordiality, but with one brief glance Bob read the 
Seminole's face, and knew the concession was meant to 
deceive. 

Ton minutes later Sultan was led into the glen hj a 
Seminoie hoy. With a frank, kindlj look, and a gesture 
of invitation, Lo-loch-to-hoo-la directed Bob to monnt 
the horse Leszinkskj had given the big chief in that 
exchange east of the Washita. 

Nothing in ail his life had ever required from Bob 
such a resolnte effort of will; for the line of dancing 
babies were clambering over and around the horse in 
such pell-mell rushes, such frantic leaps, such reckless 
tumbles, that everj step he made, as he advanced and 
put his foot in the stirrup, was a danger to some one of 
this Company of juggling sprites. With a last resolute 
effort, Bob sprang into the saddle, although he could 
not refrain from a half-uttered cry of dismay as a little 
golden head flattened under his leg. He caught hastily 
at the clustering curls; but his hand no sooner went 
through the airy nothings and touched the saddle than 
he recovered his self-control. Seeing the surprised 
chiefs watching, he looked determinately past a little 
imp, who was perched on one foot on the curving, high 
pommel, and laughed in a half-stupid, half-defîant way, 
as he said : '* l'm mighty willin' to get a lift fur l'm 
tired o' walkin*; but, I must say, it's a very unhan- 
some bizness if you mean to tum me and Sultan loose 
without any pervishun train, in hère behind them 
crawlin' Comanches, that's a-lyin' hid between us and 
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the command; when I expected me and Oscar would 
see the babj. Whj, so be an' I had to figbt on it, Pm 
free to say, it ain't what I expected of real warriors." 

And Bob ekllfully coanterfeited bis late dîstressful 
cry, onlj he made it end in a défiant ring tbat seemed 
like the last notes of a prolonged war-whoop. As if to 
fit the gesture to tbe word, he tbrew bis arms above bis 
bead, and tben, bendiog forward in bis saddie, witb a 
succession of waving motions, be displaeed tbe crowd- 
ing spectres. 

Any of my readers wbo bave witnessed tbe terror and 
belplessness of a strong man, wben beset by tbe pban- 
toms of an imagination disordered by alcobol, will easily 
understand tbe wonderfal effort made by Bob to figbt bis 
own déceptions, at tbe same time be deceived bis enemy. 

Lo-locb-to-boo-la came close, and, tbrowing bis arm 
over Sultan's neck, addressed Bob in tbe Comancbe 
langnage. Tbe poor fellow forced bimself to iisten 
nuderstandingly, altbougb the lilîputian spectres were 
wildly nisbing up tbe chiefs arm to tbe very top of 
the waving feathers tied in bis scalp-lock, from which, 
witb tbe speed of thought, tbey sprang back to Sultan's 
bead. The Pawnee commenced : " Say to tbe father 
of Ning-ah-shaw-na-qui-ta tbat Lo-loch-to-boo-la will 
wait bere in tbe mountains until tbe path througb tbe 
forest is open to bis friend. He will talk witb the 
father of the cbild he found on tbe war-path; and the 
Great Spirit will say witb wbom she sball dwell. Lo- 
locb-to-boo-la sends back the horse shod witb ligbtning, 
tbat bis friend may know the Pawnee will not forget." 

Just tben a knowing little imp, wbo had gravely 
stopped on the chief s car to Iisten to tbe conversation, 
ran up on bis scalp-lock, and, balancing for a second, 
bowed and winked to Bob witb such an air of assenting 
wisdom tbat the trooper had much ado to restraiu a 
ringing laugb. Before he recovered from the confusion 
of a half-grin and a desperate swallow, Coacoochee, 
affecting to tbink Lo-locb-to-hoo-la's last words meant 
dismissal, gave tbe cry ; " To-bo-ecbee I " ^ 
^ The gathering cry of tbe Seminoles. 
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In an instant half a dozen voung braves rode înto the 
glen. A few minutes later Bob was in the centre of a 
party of horsemen, riding rapidlj down the bed of the 
little creek be had ascended -with Oscar and the Witchita. 
When thej reached the point where the three branches 
united, thej suddenly tumed soathward, in a direction 
that Bob knew would soon lead them into the trail from 
the Washita to the Comanche villages. It was évident 
to the scout that Coacoochee had deceived the Pawuee 
chief : that neither the horse Lo-loch-to-hoo-la wished to 
return, or its rider, were to gp to the camp east of the 
Washita. This confirmation of his suspicions made him 
crédit Coacoochee with the most sinister motives. In 
the highlj-excîted condition of his nerves and his imagi- 
nation, to awaken distrust was to blind his judgment. 
The slightest évidence of bad faith was enough to change 
doubt to certainty. He now credited Coacoochee with 
treacherj to Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, not onlj in the afiair of 
the message to the father of the little captive, but 
also in his dealing with the child. Every change 
of expression in the look or manner of either of the 
young braves of his escort was another proof of their 
evil designs. 

Added to ail this was a startling change in Bob's illu- 
sions. He had seen the last phantom of the lost babj 
waving him adieu from Lo-loch-to-hoo-la's shoulder. 
At the edge of the wood, where he left the chiefs, a 
wild-cat sprang from the gnarled bough of an immense 
oak to his pommel. 

Whenever he forced himself to look awaj from the 
apparition (that his superstition defined as the double of 
Coacoochee) a sort of weird fascination brought back his 
wanderiDg gaze to the glittering ejes whose stare seemed 
to transfix him. 

The night before the battle at the foot of the Peak, 
Bob had gone to the surgeon for help in this dérange- 
ment of the sensés, that had then begun to fiU space 
with del usions. Médical skill, at that date, could only 
give opiates. The drug gave him three hours' heavy 
sleep before the battle, and helped to keep the nerves 
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stimulaied dnring the excîtement of the fortj-eight 
sleepless hours that had foUowed. la that night expé- 
dition through the Pawnee camp, he had loet the little 
box of opium that was to bave lasted until the ciear, 
sweet December air and healthj fatigae sbould work a 
cure. Knowing Bob's force, strength, and yitality, the 
surgeon had thought the remedj Bufficient ; he had not 
taken into bis reckoning the chance of sadden depriva- 
tion of the potent drug. Add to this pbysical giving 
way^ the drankard's memory, that runs riot in recollec- 
tion of indalgence, bringing to the palate the ghosts of 
taste, — ^more terrible in effect and persistence than the 
wandering spectres of vision, — and the reader will be- 
gin to nnderstand the odds already against Bob, when 
this last imp sprang from the purgatory of unreal reall- 
ties that surround the drunkard. 

The poor fellow made as gallant a fight as eyer did 
soldier on the tented field. Unselfish as brave, he kept 
constantly in bis thoughts the little child, and the dangers 
that he now imagined surrounded her. For her sake he 
resisted bis tormenter, and résolu telj proved its unrealitj 
bj tonch. He bammered the pommel where bis last and 
most formidable enemy perched, and, to give excuse for 
the blows, made them keep time to a melody he whistled 
gaily. Every time the hand passed through the 
shadowy foe was a secondes respite from the chilHug 
terror that, in spite of bis almost superhuman effort, 
began to close about him in a sort of suppression that 
seemed to tighten and throttle the throbbing arteries 
that whizzed aloud with the rushes of the fuU puise- 
tides. Suddenly the Seminoles with him uttered their 
war-cry, as they galloped into the broad Comanche trail, 
where, some twenty yards distant, a party of painted 
warriors were waiting. Bob's spectre sprang to the 
ground, rapidly increasing in size until it seemed to fiU 
an immensity of space. The scout halted, borror-struck, 
as the terrible apparition rolled into bis lap, the bleeding, 
decapitated head of Rue. With a choking cry, the 
poor fellow rose in bis stirrups^ threw up bis hands 
in a last wild struggle, and fell to the ground in violent 
convulsions. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

And out and cam the tbick, thick blaid. 

And ont and cam the tbin. 
And ont and cam tbe bonny bert's bluid : 

Tbair was nae life lef t in. 

Pebot's Beliquxs. 

At midnight the Osage Carson had sent through the 
Blae Elver pass reached Camp Refuge. (It had beea 
chrîstened in a baptism of blood with the name Fike gave 
it in the clinchîng peroration of his first and last effort 
at oratorj.) At the distant hail of the Indian the camp 
>vas aroused. Young Hancock^ who was on watch, 
hastily called *^ Hait! " at tbe same time restraining the 
zeal of the guard, who had levelled their maskets at the 
moYÎDg figure dimlj seen in the starlight. 

Before the Osage reached the hillock, the officers, in- 
cluding the recently-elected captain of the teamstersy 
were grouped about the little howitzer, while every man 
of the smaJl force was up and readj for action. 

By the light of a couple of tallow dips, that his aida 
assiduously sheltered from the breeze, Leszinkskj read 
Colonel Keamy's despatches and Carson*s short note. 
The fiickeriug little points of fiame lit the face of the 
young commander, and the watchers who were crowded 
about read the evil tidings in his frowning brow and the 
liues of pain around the firmly-closed mouth. He handed 
the unfolded papers to Buford and Hancock, and, leaning 
upon the little gun, covered his face with his hands. A 
moment, and his thoughts were brought to the needs of 
the présent by the question, " What shall we do, lieu- 
tenant? " 

Haising his face, without any effort at concealment, he 
wiped away the tears with which it was wet, and, in a 
voice that steadied as he ended the first sentence, he said, 
« We must instantly send messengers to ail the forts." 
Then, turning to Pike and the crowd of expectant, 
anxious men, he continued, " They hâve had a battle 
with the Comanches near the Witchita Hills, and the 
régiment is hard hit. Captain Moore is killed." 
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A groan of grief and rage came from the little detach- 
ment of the drageons who belonged to Moore's company ; 
deep oaths and muttered ourses from the infantrymen 
and teamsters, who were pressing close to hear the 
news. 

The speaker, who it was évident was trying to master 
his grief, motioned for silence as he said, '' Oar comrades 
are over there, the other side of the Cross Timhers, 
with their wounded and dead, waiting for help. Step 
bj step thej hâve fought their way back. Embarrassed 
as thej are tliey dare not risk the passage through the 
Cross Timbers until they are reinforced and the way is 
cleared — " 

A voice interrupted: "Weare ready, lieutenant, to 
march this minute! " A chorus took up the cry: '* Yes, 
we are ready! " 

Again he quieted them with a gesture. 

'* We can best help the régiment by strict obédience 
to Colonel Keamy's orders. He commands me to hold 
this camp and its supplies, now so needful, until reinforce- 
ments reach us. Then we are to advance to the ford 
above Wild Horse Creek, sendîng a detachment to clear 
the timbers, while we protect the crossing. I hâve no 
doubt that the Indians who attacked us are still watching 
this camp. For a messeuger to pass their Unes in safety 
will require prudence as well as courage. It is a perilous 
path; every step of the way from hère to Fort Washita 
is beset with danger. Yet it is the nearest point from 
which help can come. I want volunteers, — men who in 
the path of duty are not afraid of death." 

From the young subalterns, fromsoldiers and teamsters, 
there were cries of acceptance. They were ail by gênerai 
acclaim volunteer messeugers; each insisted, ail claimed 
priority. Then individual fitness was urged. Resolute, 
modest men seemed braggarts in their insistance, in their 
discussion of qualities. Age sneered at youth, expérience 
at speed ; while ail, according to their own showing, were 
gifted with strength and endurance. At last a compatriot 
of Pike, a wizen-faced, little atomy, a hanger-on of the 
camp, known in the régiment as '* Little Misery," climbed 
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on the giant's shoulder, and Boreamed out in a ridiculons 
little quavering treble his ûtness: — 

" l'm the he what ought ter go. I on'j weigh nînetj- 
eight poun' I l've rid races in oie Missourj ever sinct I 
I could stick on ter a hoss, an' I allas wun 'em. Tm 
the buzzard as kin do it quick. I sails high in fa'r 
weather; bat when I goes in far méat, I kin laj lowand 
fly. Who-o-p! Tm Uie feller ter go. Don't 'listen at 
thèse bull-frogs a-braggin' bow they'U jump, but jes' 
gim me that thoroughbred o' Leftenant Buford's, an' l'il 
be at Fort Washita an' Towson an' back* byar before 
Fike gets it through his head that l'ye gone." 

He lifted the giant's hat, and pnlled the yellow cnrls. 
There was a ripple of laughter as Pike caught the mani- 
kin between his thnmb and forefinger, and held him at 
arm's length. Then, in half-shame at the untimely 
mirth, they noisily and with more warmth of temper 
resumed the discussion, looking askant at Little Misery, 
who, perched on the howitzer, fiercely shook his wiry 
knot of fingers at the stolîd soldier who had placed him 
there. 

For a few moments Leszinksky tried in vain to make 
himself heard. Finally the contestants paused in a sort 
of half-hush for breath. With a grave smile he looked 
around the excited group as he said, " If left entirely 
alone hère I do not think I could make a successful dé- 
fonce of this camp; yet the supplies we are guarding are 
not only needful but invaluable to the wounded and 
sufifering. The enemy attacked us because they knew 
the importance of the supplies hère to the command 
they hoped to eut off. Now we can realize the value of 
our successful defence. If they had defeated us, had 
captured this camp, they would hâve been botter armed 
for that battle at the Witchita Peak, and the retreat of 
the régiment would hâve ended in a gênerai massacre 
®*^f® belp could hâve reached them. We hâve hère 
inedicîne, food, and ammunition. The reinforcements 

at come can come rapidly; they will need no supply 
j^^D« But now I must csdl for volunteers to stay and 
Ref ^^» jK^ard this camp, which is truly a * Camp of 
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There were muttered words of assent, low-spoken 
doubts as to the right thing to do, and a few hastily- 
checked oaths. The men had begun to understand the 
character of theiryoung commander; thej had tested the 
fighting qualities of the soldier, and so they respectod the 
Christian. The claims were not withdrawn, but the 
claimants were hushed ; thej began to think it might be 
as soldierlj to staj as to go. The morale of the camp 
was coming to its best. Obédience would be rendered 
to command; bat if choice were permitted, and the 
comparative risk could be estimated, each soldier would 
choose the path where Duty faced Danger. 

After a short consultation, the announcement was 
made that Lieutenant Hancock and Little Misery were to 
go to Forts Washita and Towson. The young officer was 
to return with the first detachment of the roinforoement. 

Pike's ofifer to go alone through the Cross Timbers, 
with news of the arrivai of Carson's messenger and 
the successful defence of the camp and its supplies, 
was accepted. The giant was the first to leave the 
camp. Clad in a simple hunting-shirt and buckskin 
breeches, with Indian leggîngs and moccasins, his head 
thrust through a rough blanket, and covered with a 
wide-brimmed slouch hat; a heavy bowie-knife in his 
leathern belt, balanced by one of the recently-invented 
Colt*s revolvers; a haversack, powder-horn, and buUet- 
pouch slung over his broad shoulders, and in his left 
hand a long-barrelled Mississippi rifle, he looked the 
colossal model of the frontier partisan, as he joined the 
little group of officers and men, who were in the corral 
made by the enclosing waggons, where Buford's thorough- 
bred was being saddled. 

Perched on the backboard of a waggon, Little Misery, in 
ail the pomp of a jockey who is about to ride the favourite 
to the running-post, was giving directions to the volunteer 
grooms who were rubbing the flanks of the splendid bay. 
Near by stood Leszinksky and Hancock in earnest talk, 
while Buford superintended the toilet of the steed whose 
speed was to bring safety to the comrades who were as 
dear to him as brothers, to the régiment in which centred 
his soldierly pride. 
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The manikin on his perch was tbe ârst to observe the 
approach of the giant ; the broken treble in whîch he 
shouted : " Wh-o-o-p ! " startled ail the assistants. 
Tossing up and catching his ragged, brimless makeshift 
of a cap, he continued: " Hurray for oie Missoury ! Her 
big bnfierler's a startin' on the war-path, an' her game 
buzzard's a-goin' ter fly. Hurray for the biggest Pike 
she ever riz ! New jes chaw yer toDgue, oie feller, till it 
splits, so yer can fling yer jaw at 'em an' then sing oui 
to them fightin' cocks, over yonder in that Injun pit, to 
brîstle ont their feathers, an' rip in with thar gaffs, fur 
the blue hen's chickens is boun' ter win. Tell 'em Little 
Misery an' Lefbenant Hancock's arcomin' with a fresh 
main, an' by the time thar spurs strike, there won't be a 
skulkin' red rooster left to crow in the Comanche country. 
Wh-o-o-p ! " 

Pike laid his hand lightly on the manikin's shoulder, 
as he spoke to Leszinksky. 

" l'm ready to start, lootinent. l'm gwîne to try it 
up the bed o' this little creek to the sand-hills: then l'il 
cross to the Washiter. If the Injuns is a-watchin' the 
ford I may bave a tussle with 'em. So be an' you hyar 
my gun you'U know there ain't no lack o' the pesky var- 
mints at the ford. But don't come or send any of the 
boys. I know they'd be mighty willin' to come, but it 
wouldn't do no good, an' you 'ud be throwing away 
your chances. If thar ain't no savages about, l'il send 
you a sign. Thar's one thing I thought o' tellin' our 
ingineer" — and he smiled at Hancock. "If he and 
Little Misery will start with the Osage and go to the 
north-east about ûve miles, he can put 'em in a trail to 
Port Washiter, that the Injuns woa't be so apt to watch. 
l've been a talkin' to him, and he says it's a plain trail, 
and mostly open ground, so they'U hâve a fair track if 
they hâve to run fur it." 

" We are well mounted and well armed, and can 
break through a small force." 

The resolute look of the blue eyes, and the straight, 
elastic pose of the slight, boyish figure, said more than 
the words. 

" Yes, sir. I know you're willin' to fight, an' you're 
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Bteadj and cool when jou're in it. You fit like one o' 
our reg'ment might a-done, the other day, — Bteady aud 
cool and no back down; that's the BtulFto make soldiers. 
Bat jouVe joung. Well, that ain't no harm/' And 
agaîn the giant smiled in a kindly way at the boj officer. 
*' You*ll corne o' that, aud you' 11 îani backwoods ingineer- 
ing; but we wonH eay no more o' that,*' he added, as he 
saw the fiaeh in the joung face. ** Vm sure you'll fight 
like a brave man, without arthworks. On'y remember 
this ainH no Jighttn* ride, It's a hard thing fur a young 
man, and a plucky one at that, to do; but you'll hâve to 
give up your own feelins if you meet Injuns. You 
could risk the fight, I know, at heavy odds, but the 
régiment over yonder with the wouuded and the dyin' 
can't take no risks. The bravest thing you can do now 
Is to run from any Injun. It's hard; but if you'll think 
0* them over thar, you'll do it." 

The young ofiUcer held out his hand, and as it vanished 
in Pike's broad palm, he said: ** You are right, Pike, and 
I thank you for saying this so frankly. I see that our 
commander approves your advice. I shall remember 
that my courage must ail gather into my horse's heels. 
It is not a fight, but a race to win; and the stakes are 
our comrades' lives. Tell them over there that we are 
sure to get through, sure to bring them help." 

** Yes I " screamed the manikin, who had wriggled 
from under Pike's restraining hand, and was now stand- 
ing in an easy balance on the corner of the waggon, 
** You jes teU 'em the Hancock fiyer is boun' tu win. 
He's got the wind and the bottom, an' he's a-goin' steady 
an' strong, and Little Misery's his running mate. 
Who-o-p I Cock-a-doodle-do I " 

There was a klndly leave-taking with the men and 
ofiUcers, — warm grasps of the hand and heartfelt wishes 
for his safe arrivai in the beleagured camp. Then Pike 
started on his perlions journey, accompanied for a short 
distance by Leszinksky, who had leamed to value the 
sterling character of the usually tacitum soldier. For 
a few moments they walked in silence; then suddenly 
Pike stopped. 

'* Dou't go any furdor, lootinent. It distarbs me, like. 
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rm a-thinkin' o' you, an' not watchîn' my way. If 
thar*8 iDJuns about, — ^and it's most lîke, — we must do 
our last talking hy-ar. I thought jes uow I hy-ared a 
coyote up thar at that ridge; but it monght a-ben a 
Injun. Don't go any farder, sir; l've trouble in my 
mind." 

" Very well; I will say good-bye, hère. You hâve my 
best wishes, Pike, for y our own sa^e as well as for the sake 
of the régiment. You hâve been of gi*eat value hère, as 
well as a great comfort to me. I hâve been attached to 
you heretofore by ties of grateful, affectionate regard; 
now you hâve taught me to esteem, to respect you. We 
are not only fellow-soldîers: we are children of the one 
Father. So, with prayers for your safety, I leave you 
in Hîs keeping." 

For a moment the gîant held Leszînksky's hand, wîth- 
out a Word. When he did speak, there were tears in the 
voice. 

"You've done me a power o' good, sir. You're a 
blessin' to the Teg'ment. I hadn't never quite forgot my 
mammyandherlovin' ways; but sometîmes it 'pears lîke 
you and Mrs. Leszinsky hâve brung her rite from the 
grave to me. I allus tries now to do His will " (and he 
poînted heavenward). '* I tries, but sometimes ît's 
hard to beat ont oie sins. I means to do right by man 
and beast, — ^by everythingHe made; and if I don't allus 
make it, why, He knows I tries. Tm more obleeged to 
you than I can say, sir, fur ail youVe done fur me, fust 
and last, — most of ail, for sayin' you'U pray for me. If 
I hâve to go * through the deep waters,' PU know 
you're a-prayin', and l'U know that our Father'll holp 



me. 



Before Leszinksky could say another word, the brave, 
simple-minded fellow was gone. 

Having finished their cavalry inspection, and selected 
as Hancock's mount a dark roan, wiry and strong, with 
a réputation for speed that ranked him in the régiment 
second to Buford's thoroughbred, the young officers ran 
up the little eminence to watch the starlit prairie until 
Leszinksky returned from his walk with Pike. 
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His sélection as express- rider to Fort Towson had se 
iuflamed the everbounding conceit of Little Misery that, 
with an air of takîng place where he belonged, he fol- 
lowed the two young men, after giving the most 
pompously imperioos directions to his former comrades 
of the stable. 

" Nowyou kin stop a-rabbin' my hoss; he'll do at that. 
Gin him a mouthful o' that wet grass ter chaw on till 
we're off. It'll clean his gills, an' start him peert. Ycr 
mought loosen the girths a notch or two, but don't forg *t 
to tighten 'em when yer bring him ronn' to the start. 
An' that roan the leftenant's a-goin' ter ride, — jes' lead 
him up and down out thar till we're ready. He ain't 
game, like the thoroughbred; but he*s a awful fast scrub 
when he's warmed. We mought need his best go right 
hy-ar at the start; so jes' walk him roun', an' limber 
him up." 

The drageons laughed good-naturedly, and the young 
offîcers couid not restrain broad smiles at the manikin's 
assumption. 

Leszinksky soon returned, and the most absolute 
silence was kept on the hill-top, where ail were 
anxiously listening to every breath of the night that 
was likely to bring news from the daring yet modest 
soldier. In about fifteen minutes there came from the 
direction of the sand-hills the cry of a screech-ow]. 
Leszinksky started, as the shrill voice of the manikin 
called from under the gun-carriage: — 

''That's him, that's Fikel that's the kind o' a owl 
he isl l've hearn him do that a-fore. He kin go more 
liken a owl than a strange owl could, 'cep'en he war 
trained to it" 

The young offîcers laughed; then, as KiDg Stan raised 
his hand, ali were silent Again the cry, this time more 
distant; once again a far-off call; then, in the deep 
silence of the night, only the insect pulse-throbs of the 
prairie could be heard ; and they knew that as yet the 
scout had found no foe. 

The Osage was roused from his sleep; the horses 
were led around the little knoll to the wide-stretching 
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prairie at the base of its eastern acclîvity; and in a few 
moments the little party were vanisbing in tbe distance, 
under the glimmering ligbt of twinkling stars. 

Leaving Pike to bis solitary ventnre, we will follow 
tbe patb to the north-east with tbe two borsemen and 
their Osage guide. As thej left the camp, the wind 
from tbe north blew in gusts, and a low-ljing bank of 
clouds came drifting southward. 

Tbe Osage ran in a loping gait bj the borses, that 
y^ere going in an easj gallop; from time to time he 
would lift bis hand, and for a moment tbe borsemen 
would wait, motionless and silent, while he tbrew him- 
self on the ground to listen, then, springing to bis feet, 
a quick exclamation of content was the signal for another 
dasb. 

Through the gatbering darkness, and over a patbless 
prairie, the guide never once hesitated. Tbe instinct 
of tbe Savage leads through the trackless plains as un- 
erringlj as tbe compass of tbe mariner points the course 
through the trackless waters. 

In a little over half an bour the partj had reacbed the 
Blue River divide, and struck the open trail that led 
due south to tbe military road from Fort Towson to 
Fort Wasbita. Once started, tbe borses could be trusted 
to keep the trail, althongb everj star was now blotted 
from the beavens, and a keen, biting '^ norther " was 
sweeping down from tbe plains. 

The Osage went north to where Carson waited in tbe 
cottonwood grove. 

Hancock and Little Misery rode southward under a 
beating rain, with the wind at their backs^ the thorough- 
bred going in a steadj, long-stretching trot along the 
rockj divide, until the trail led to the open prairie, then 
breaking into a sweeping gaUop as be felt the springy 
turf, scarcely feeling the ligbt weight of the little rider, 
wbose firm, easj touch of the bridle, never fretting or 
vexing the splendid stallion, left him untired after miles 
of distance. 

Little Misery's complimentarj summîng up of tbe 
roan that Hancock rode was well deserved. He had 
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^' limbered up," and he proved that a ecrub may hâve 
grit and nerve as well as speed. Neck and neck he 
kept bj the thoroughbred in that gallant ride through 
night and storm, though the odds of weight were against 
him. 

At two o*clock thej had leflb Camp Refuge. At seven, 
Tvhen the grej light had forced its way through the 
clouds and the rain, after a ride of fiftj-five miles, they 
reached the military road where their paths separated. 
Hancock had only éve miles more to goto Fort Washita: 
Tvhile Little Misery, on his untired steed, had before him 
a rnn of sixty miles to the post station, at the only 
settlement between Fort Towson and Washita not de- 
stroyed in the récent raid. 

Little Misery stood up in his stirrups and shouted a 
parting "Hurray!" to Hancock as the young officer 
rode westward; the roan running at its best speed in 
this spurt that was to take him to the winning-post. 
Hancock gave a quick glance backward, as the little 
jockey waved his ragged cap and put spurs to the bay, 
to which he had given an instantes breathing-spell as 
he watched the roan's run. From a thicket of nnder- 
growth, at the edge of the trail they had just left, there 
was a quick discharge of shot, a flight of whizzing 
arrows; and, as a party of Indian horsemen broke into 
the military road, at the point they had entered it from 
the trail, Hancock knew the foe they had evaded was 
close at their heels. 

Urging his horse with voice and spurs to keep at his 
best, again the young officer looked back, and saw that 
he was free to ride his race with the enemy, without the 
sting of having to leave a comrade in extremity of péril; 
for Little Misery was just turning a distant bend in the 
road, leaving behind an already distanced foe. 

In twenty minutes Hancock was at head-quarters in 
Fort Washita with his despatches. Two hours later he 
was on the road back to Camp Refuge with two com- 
panies of mounted infantry and two light field-pieces. 

At the moment Little Misery put spurs to the bay, 
while still half-turned in his saddle to watch Hancock, 

Q 
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the Indûms appeared. In theîr anxîetj to captare the 
famons thoronghbred unharmed, thej would not risk an 
arrow that might glance in a sudden gust; but three of 
their best marksmen fired their rifles at the jockey. One 
bail took the cap he was waving at Hancock, a second 
eut through the heavy folds of the dragoon's cape a kiod- 
hearted trooper had lent him ; the third struck between 
the ribs jnst below the uplifted arm, and lodged in the 
chest. 

The shot and the pressnre of the spars were simnl- 
taneons. The sudden spring of the stallion, bj its 
reverse shock, prevented Little Miserj from falliog 
from the saddle. It threw him from his half-turned 
posture square into the seat, with his arms around the 
stallion's neck. 

Four hours later the thoronghbred stopped at the 
stables at the post-station, where a party of dragoons 
hadjust halted. Thej unwound the bridle-reins from 
over the head and under the arms of the speechless, 
half-fainting rider, and unbuckled the suspenders with 
-which he had fastened himself to the pommel of the 
cavalrj-saddle. Thejfound his despatches in the breast- 
pocket of his ragged jacket, dyed with blood. The 
oflicer of the command hastily opened them, and sent 
them by an express-ridcr to the command ing offîcer at 
Fort Towson. 

The beating rain and the chill of the ^^ norther " had 
staunched the bleeding wound. Nature's styptics might 
hâve saved him. Tbe kindly meant efforts at restora- 
tion destroyed Little Misery's last chance. They carried 
him into a warm room and gave him stimulants. As he 
recovered consciousness, the bleeding commenced afresh. 
There was no surgeon at the post or with the dragoons, 
so, with ail the bandages they could invent, the hemor- 
rhage continued. Between thèse efforts at help he told 
his story. 

<^ When the rascally redskin hit me I knowed I was 

done fur, but I jes' shut my teeth an' swore Td come 

through an' holp git our fellers outen thar clutches. 

. . The thoroughbred was a-goin' in a dead run, so it 
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was most like a-layia' in a cradle. You see a saddle's 
about the on'y one ever I knowed — Somehow I got 
off mj gallusses, an' fastened mj monkey to the pommel 
— I swore a heap last night, 'bout ridin' Buch a big 
race wîth a cavalry-saddle; but the Jadge who is up thar 
at the Grand Stand knowed what 'ud be most apt to 
bring me through, or He wouldn't a let me rid it with 
them big stakes up — Tell the boys ont thar in that 
devil's pit, that the game buzzard's had hîs last fly, but 
he brung 'em help — ^l'm glad it's me was hit — ^I ain't 
much 'count, and the leftenant got off scot free — Tell 
him good-bye — we had a bully race, and we won what 
we was entered fur — Hurray for old Missuory! she 
breeds the flyers." Then a few broken efforts at speech, 
a few tired sighs, and the brave little rider was at the 
Grand Stand. 

His last sentences had corne in broken gasps, but 
they were the epitome of his life, roUicking, reckless, 
a rough, uncouth corrélative of mirth and pluck. I 
give the words for what they are worth. They may 
teach the righteous to love a sinner, and to believe in the 
breadth of God's mercy, the greatness of the Eternal 
Economy that *^ gathereth the fragments that nothing 
may be lost." 

His face was pallid and pinched. Life had dealt 
hardly with him; and death brought out the Unes that 
poverty and ignorance and the crimes of his progenitors 
had traced. The evil that died with him was of the 
world's teaching. The good that was within him led 
him through the gâte of death into the présence of the 
Teacher who said, " Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends." 
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CHAPTER XXXTTL 

Orer tfae mountaiiu. 

And orer the waret ; 
Under the foantains, 

ADd nnder the graves, 
Under floods that are deepest» 

Which Neptnne obey, 
Orer rocks that are steepest. 

Love will find ont the waj. 

OldSosg. 

Two weeks later in onr histoiy Leszînkskj and Carson, 
accompanied bj Lo-loch-to-hoo-la and two Pawnee 
warriors, in the brightest of bright winter mornings, 
were climbîng the winding path up the spar of the ridge 
that led aronnd the cascade to the Valley of the Three 
Monntains. Leszînkskj walked slowlj beside the 
Pawnee chief, whose slight lameness seemed a greater 
disadvantage than ît reallj was to the vigorons, agile 
Indian« As the snbject of their conversation will corne 
to our knowledge forther down the carrent of this 
véritable historj, we will borrow " Monsieur Balzac's 
cane,** and invisiblj keep step wîth Carson as with the 
two warriors he hastened np the monntain path throngh 
the rockj défile of the narrow canon^ beside the little 
river, that mshed down to its fall over the cascade from 
the high-Iifted fairy valley. 

His face glowing from the qnîck walk in the sharp, 
wintry air, and his heart eqnally aglow with hope and 
love, Carson sprang lightly np the gentle incline of the 
pebbly path, that suddenly ended in the rice-field from 
which the river fiowed into the canon. 

For two reasons, Carson was a willing avant courier. 
To do him fnll justice we place first his wish to save 
Margaret the shock of snrprise at her husband's coming 
(even joy in her precarious health might be a danger) ; 
the after considération, bat one that drew as strongly, 
was his pardonable haste to see again the recently elected 
queen of his heart. 

The yonng dragoon, who nsnally viewed hill and 
Valley through the lens of practical nse, as obdtraction or 
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advantage to progress, was, at tbe précise moment of Lis 
entrance into the vallej, so enrapt with the mists of 
love's imaginiDgs that he was for a moment caught bj 
the cbarm of the pîcturesqne arid romantîc landscape 
Natare bad bidden bigb up in tbe bosom of tbe bilîs. 
But sympatbj Yfith tbe inanimate was too new and 
sligbt a sensation to bold Carson*s tbought, past tbat 
one second, from tbe longing désire to look upon a love- 
liness more attractive and more responsive to bis 
admiration. 

His fîrst step ont of tbe abstraction was înto tbe 
positive. A little rill tbat ran into broken falls down a 
sbelving ledge from tbe cleft corner of the canon, from 
wbicb spiral rings andsbadowjpuffsof vapourascended, 
was a more curions attraction to tbe matter-of-fact 
soldier than mère beauty of scène. Ascending tbe easj 
steps of the sbelving ledge, be reacbed a broad plateau 
of rock, wbere a tiny Indian cbild was busiij gatbering 
sbiny bits of broken stone. At tbe sound of bis step tbe 
cbild turned, and tbe golden curls of Baby Rue âasbed in 
tbe sunlight. Witb a glad shout sbe sprang into bis 
oatstretcbed arms: — 

" My Billy ! My BiUy Tarson! " 

In a moment sbe remembered tbere was a person near 
by wbo was dear to ber elfin Majesty; so sbe called, 
" Laba! Come, Laba, corne! " Carson looked around. 
Standing near wbere tbe spring issued from a cleft in 
tbe rock was Alaba-cbayna. Tbe deep blush tbat dyed 
tbe balf-averted face of the Indian maiden, the downcast 
eyes, and tbe sligbt trembling of the bending, willowy 
figure, would bave betrayed ber feelings to a more con- 
fident lover. Tbe reader will remember that beretofore 
our blunt soldier bad learned oniy Love's losses. In bis 
ignorance, be thought thèse signal-âags of surrender 
meant repuise. But he bad a stout beart; so, seeing no 
obstacle to this love in tbe prior right of a comrade, he 
determined to tempt fa te to its utmost. He took into 
quick account auxiliaries and embarrassments: tbe last 
sbouid be first, for tbey were worrying bim in tbe shape 
of tbe two Pawnee warriors wbo were gravely regarding 
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him from the foot of the ledge. Hoping they had not 
Been the maiden, in her sheltered place behind the jutting 
ledge, he called to them in the few words he knew of 
the Comanche tongué to go on up to the chiefs lodge 
and announce the coming of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la and the 
white officers, adding with word and gesture that he 
would wait hère with the child for her father. 

The Indians gave mute responsive signs and walked 
on up the valley. It was well; for our imperious little 
princesB had slîpped from Carson's arma to enforce 
obédience to her command. Carson foUowed her across 
the wide plateau, giving one last backward look to assure 
himself of the fact that he was ont of view of the 
warriors, who were rapidly crossing the rice-fields to the 
open path that led through the wood. As he reached 
Alaha-chayna and his baby ally there was a more 
alarming order: — 

" Tiss my Billy, Lahal Tiss my Billy Tarson." 

Seeîng she was not obeyed to the letter, as the maiden 
hesitatingly lifted her drooping face and placed her little 
hand in Carson's expectant palm, the enfant terrible 
shouted in a shrill, insistent key, '' Tiss him, I tell you: 
tiss him, Laha! Don't you hear me tell you? " 

His embarrassment increasing with every syllable 
shrieked by the little tyrant, thinking to quiet her with 
s.a half obédience, Carson bent over the young girl's hand 
'and pressed it to his lips. It is doubtful if Rue would 
hâve been content with the compromise had not her 
attention been suddenly attracted to a little bird, that lit 
on a jagged point of rock near her coUected treasures. 
Distrusting its intentions, she ran to guard hei^ sliining 
riches, and for a few brief moments was busy looking 
over the heap to see if she had been robbed. Possibly, 
if she had watched Carson she would hâve cared less 
for her property, in the content given by his perfect 
obédience. 

Strange freak of human nature ! Now that he could 
easily hâve commenced a décorons and eminently proper 
and edifying conversation, the young lover recklessly 
threW away the opportunity for mutual improvemcnt 
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given by Rue's last vagary and did the verj thîng the 
insietent child had urged. It was ail wrong ; bat as a 
truthful historian I dare not withhold the fact. There is 
a étrange temptation in scarlet lips when long, curling 
lasbes droop over veiled eyes that dare not xneet the bold 
glance of a wooer. And so, thoagh her oheeks were 
aflame, be kissed her. 

Poets and romancers linger over Love's first kiss, — 
and for that matter, so did Carson. Bat I, being onlj 
a relater of absolute bistory, am glad the telling of it is 
over. To my young readers it may seam an easy tbing 
to do, — the mère relating of a trifling event in a simple 
narrative. Well, let any self-confident person put him- 
self in my place, and be will find tbere are diffîculties in 
the situation. An historian is not necessarily estopped 
from being a philosopher and a moralist. Facts are 
sometimes causes: a cause is " that which produces an 
effect." New, this particular fact had a séquence or order 
of following. In truth, I might say it had a séries. I 
like to be exact, so I will say at once, and bave 
done with it, that it had a succession of séquences. 
Finding that, for some occult reason (the girl must bave 
been bewitched) she did not or could not resist, or even 
raise those drooping eyelids, Carson kissed ber again. 
Now, baving accomplisbed my task not only as a truthful 
historian, but as philosopher, the moralist in me utterly 
refuses to go any further in this investigation, the pub- 
licity of which can do no good in the way of warning. 
It is enougb that be kissed ber twice before I turned 
away, — refusing to see. 

The process might bave been repeated after this dis- 
creet historian turned bis back, but for Baby Rue. 
Having driven away the predatory bird and reviewed 
her possessions, the young ''voyvoda" betbought ber- 
self of her two slaves. 

Then was demonstrated a remarkable problem, and 
one worthy of the study of a physicist, ùe. bow instan- 
taneous is the reaction of oscillatory bodies, if the cir- 
cumference in which their attraction is perceptible is dis- 
turbed by the approacb of any foreign agent. Leaving 
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this for the investigation of the learned, the hîstorian 
will résume hîs task, and go on -with hîs register of 
eventf. 

The moment the imperîous bahj claimed their atten- 
tion, with a most wonderful unanimitj, Carson and 
Alaha-chajna set themselves to instant obédience to her 
slightest behest, although her wishes were as changeful 
as a storm-tossed leaf. 

Between the services called for, Carson did manage to 
make certain déclarations and ask certain questions ; and 
though the answers never seemed sufficiently explicit 
(tojudge fromthe insistence with which the lover asked 
for minute répétitions), there were fréquent seizures of 
a little hand in giving or taking some of the babj's 
treasures that emphasized his thanks for certain replies, 
that would hâve been inaudible to this historian had he 
even tried to listen. As ail of this needed a management, 
a délicate diplomacj, heretofore untried bj the blnnt 
soldier, it required time. Yet the two principals in this 
little melodrama were so 'unconscious of the flight of 
minutes, that when thej did take cognizance of the world 
bejond that little plateau, they were astonished to see 
within easj call two canœs, that must hâve crossed the 
little lake, and come the seven miles of length of the 
narrow river, since the arrivai of the Pawnees at the 
settlement at the head of the vallej. Margaret, Randall, 
and Coacoochee were in the first canoë ; in the second 
were Bob Stearns and Oscar. The discovery of their 
approach was due to the roving ejes of little Rue. 
Carson had just told her of the speedy coming of her 
father; and it had immediately required ail of his skill, 
assisted by the gentle persuasion of the Indian maiden, 
to keep her from a headlong race down the stretching 
shelves of the plateau. Her impatience was beginning 
to test the temper of the lover, whose constant attention 
she claimed, when he would so much rather hâve con- 
tinu ed a conversation, for which she had hitheito been 
the convenient pretext AU of the loose treasures of 
Carson, ail of the détachable ornaments of Alaha-chayna, 
had been ofiered in a vain effort to quiet the uneasy little 
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despot. At the risk of bis own ejes, and her fingers, 
Carson finallj gave her his hantîug-knife, which she had 
deigned to demand, hoping for one moment of freedom 
as she clashed it back and forth in the scabbard. Snd- 
denly she threw aside the coyeted plajthing and with a 
quick spring escaped from Alaha-chajna's arms, and 
then rushed to the edge of the rock, where she woke the 
echoes of the canon with the call : — 

'* Mamma ! Mamma! Mamma ! " 

In an effort to escape Carson, who had hastily foUowed 
her, she ran across the plateau to where it gave a view 
of the entrance to the canon ; then, dancing about in an 
ecstasj of joy, she changed the shout to: — 

"Papa! Papa!" 

Carson caught her as she started down the shelvîng 
ledge to meet King Stan, who, with the Pawnee chief, 
was just Crossing the steaming rill of the hot spring at 
the entrance into the valley. 

A minute later Leszinksky clasped in bis arms his wife, 
and the child of whose restoration he had at one time 
almost despaired. 

After greetings had been exchanged, and broken bits 
of news told, the party separated into iittle groups accord- 
ing to the manner in which they were to go up the 
valley. 

The first departure was a beautiful, fairy-like bîrchen 
canoë, that suddenlj shot out of its hiding-place in the 
reeds; and with a few âashing strokes of the paddle 
Alaha-chayna was leading the Iittle âotilla in the race up 
the river. As the graceful, erect figure vanished in a 
curve of the narrow stream, the two Indian chiefs were 
standing in the larger canoës, waiting for a distribution 
of the passengers. 

Handali and Carson, after assisting Margaret to a seat 
in the canoë with Coacoochee, and waiting to see Les- 
zinkskj embarked with Rue and Lo-loch-to-hoo-la, walked 
on up the meadow-path, closelj followed by Bob Stearns 
and Oscar, who were anxious to hear the news Carson 
had to tell. 

The story was more uneventful than the listeners 
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expected. The reinforcements had been gathered in 
80 quickly and in such force that the Indians were 
overawed. There had been onlj a slight skirmîsh at 
the ford of the Washita, and the crossîng had been 
effected, after shellÎDg the woods, without loss. In 
view of the immédiate movement of at least half of the 
force on the Arkansas frontier to Texas, anj further 
advance into the Comanche coantrj had been thought 
nnadvîsable. Moreover, Lo-loch-to-hoo-la's voluntary 
ofier to give up the child made further invasion needless, 
nnless it was intended to punish the Comanches for the 
raid, in which it coald not be proven that thej had been 
active assistants. 

Tben Randali asked, ** Where is the command ? " 

"The companies from the lower forts bave gone back 
to their quarters. The volnnteers are in a rage and 
likely to do mischief. The gênerai feared they might, in 
their présent temper, attack inofiensive hunting-parties, 
or even the Seminole villages, as thej regard the Semi- 
noles as allies of thePawnees; and so, toprevent further 
difficultj, part of our régiment is temporarily encamped 
on the Canadian at the mouth of Little River ; and our 
scouting parties are watching until the volunteers are 
disbanded." 

" Where did you meet Lo-loch-to-hoo-la? " 

" At the cottonwood grove. The morning I left there 
he tpld me how and where to leave signais if Leszink- 
sky decided to come for Mrs. Leszinkskj and Rue. I 
pledged my word to Coacoochee for S tan and myself, 
that we -would never use or reveal, without bis permis- 
sion, the pass to the valley if we were brought hère." 

There was more talk of the meeting with Lo-loch-to- 
hoo-la, and then, as Bob and Oscar walked ahead, Ran- 
dall said, — 

"I don't wonder that yo!^ thought it needful to come 
for our party. We might bave made the trip in safety 
under the guidance and guard of the Seminoles, as we 
did in coming. But possibly a certain lovely maiden 
would bave remained in this vale of Eden." 

Carson turned hastily. Seeing that Bob and Oscar 
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had gone on to the lake and were ont of hearing, he 
answered, — 

^< If Mrs. Leszînksky and Eue had been safe at 
Boule's Hill, I would bave corne to see Coacoochee's 
daugbter. This morning I asked ber to be my wife, 
and sbe bas promised ber consent if I can win ber fatber's. 
Now, Randall, you understand I want no more non- 
sense." 

" Don't be a fool, Carson." 

The joang di*agoon faced tbe doctor witb sncb a red 
face and angrj look tbat Randall langbed outrigbt, 
but, seeing tbe rising temper be controUed bimself, and 
added, — 

"You would be a fool if you tbougbt I did not 
tborougbly respect and esteem the lovely girl whose only 
weakness, as far as I can judge, is this promise to you. 
This is better luck than you deserve, youngster. But 
with ail my heart I congratulate you, and if in any way 
I can aid you, count on my best. Does Kiug Stan 
know of your success ? " 

** Tes. I told him of ber, and bow mucb I cared for 
ber, before we came. ■ As be started up tbe river just 
now, I told bim it was ail rigbt." 

Randall laugbed pleasantly, and Carson, wbose temper 
had vanisbed, looked deligbted, untll tbe doctor said, — 

" But it isn't ail rigbt; and if you are not a more 
skîlful diplomatist tban most of our tbick-beaded dra- 
geons, it will be ail wrong. Coacoocbee is sufficiently 
grateÂil to do you any ordinary kindness as between 
man and man; but bis batred to the whites is only 
glossed over with a few lîkÎDgs. I think be would as 
soon see his daugbter dead as the wife of one of tbe 
race he bas never forgiven for exiling him to thèse 
wilds." 

Carson exclaîmed in a resolute, angry tone, *' If he 
refuses me, I wUl run away with bis daugbter." 

*^ I do not believe you would, Carson. You are hère 
as Coacoochee's trusted guest, — trusted with the secret 
of his last place of refuge. I do not think you would 
tamish your own honour or tempt the woman you love 
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to a dîsobedience that would corne near breakîng the 
heart of this grand savage." 

"D his grandeur! I love his daughter better 

than he does.'' 

" Then you will only try to win her as an honest man 
and a chivalrous soldier should. More than any one else, 
you are bound to respect her faith to her father." 

''See hère, Randail; I can stand that sort of thîug 
from Stan, for his life is as pure as a saint's, and his 
religion goes into everj act of his life; but, confound ît, 
I won't stand schooiing from a fellow who isn't a bit 
better than the rest of us sinners, — in fact, who hasn't 
as good a chance hereafler; for you don't even believe 
in hell/' 

RandalPs laugh was tantalizing as he answered: 
'* That 18 a loss. But this happens not to be a question 
of theology. It is simply a discussion of what a gentle- 
man may do, if he would not soil his honour." 

Hère Carson's oaths came so much faster than his 
arguments that your historian prefers to skip the con- 
versation and go on to where Bob and Oscar were wait- 
îng to ferry Carson and Bandali over the lake to the 
little village that nestled close to the opposite shore, 
under the shelter of the shelving upland meadows, where 
were the comfortable log-houses of the chief and his 
family. 

The ferryboat, made of untanned buffalo-skins, 
stretched over ribs of split oak-saplings, was light and 
strong. Bob and Oscar had unfastened it from its 
moorings, and, seated in it, were waiting the arrivai of 
the two passengers, who were delayed by fréquent 
pauses in their walk through the wood, when the interest 
or emphasis of the conversation required the aid of look 
and gesture. 

The sight of Bob at his ease in the beat, and provided 
with a listener, assured your historian that the scout 
was talking long before sound could verify sight. 

As this conversation (if monologue can be called con- 
versation) fiUs a blank in our history, I will give it as I 
heard it : — 
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" Now, the more I thînk on it, the surer I am, Coa- 
coochee meant to euchre the Big Chîef in that matter of 
Sultan and me and yoa. He jest thought Louis Pacheco, 
who l'm free to eaj's as much of a gentleman as a 
mulatto could be, would rope jou into the traces with 
the black Injuns; and that the less chance I had to get 
back with Sultan to our leftenant, the better chance 
he had o' keeping the Pawnee chief from ever makîn' 
friends for good with our folks. Now, when I couldn't 
nohow make you understand, but you jest went and left 
me, and me bad with the manner-poker (mania àpotu), 
whj, I jest had to cave. I tell you that last sight I had 
o' that monstrous cat would a-fetched Julius Csesar, 
and a-wilted him. I didn't know nuthin', so be and you 
don't count half-seein' things in a sort o' blind way, 
until I waked up the next mornîn' in that Comauche 
lodge, tied fast. It mought a-been, like they saîd arter- 
wards, to keep me from a-gettin' hurt; but it looked 
mighty like I was a prisoner, though Tm free to say 
the black drink that old squaw brung me did me a power 
o' good. It cl'ared my head and let me sleep in a way 
no reg'lar surgeon ever did. I wish Doctor Bandall 
knowed what that physic was made on; it's time some 
o' the reg'lars had Tarnt somethin' 'bout curin' the 
grip whiskey gets of a poor devil who*s a tryin' to stop 
and can't. Why, you see, if I got a pull at a bottle 
now, I couldn't nohow let it go by me, now my promise 
is np and the little cap'n res-cu'ed" 

"Don't, Marse Bob; don't try that no mo'; 't allus 
gets you down, sir." 

** How the devil am I to try it withouten any liquor ?" 

Just then Bandall and Carson reached the lake, and 
the question remained for ever uuanswered. 

The Seminoles had profited by their résidence in the 
Cherokee country. The dinner, given to our party of 
friends in the com for table log-house that had been Mar- 
garet's since her arrivai in the valley, was as perfect in 
the manner of service, as excellent in quality and variety 
of fish, game, fruit, and vegetables, as, at that time, could 
bave been expected in the home of the wealthiest settler. 
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Alahft-chayna had been oonstantlj with Margaret and 
Baby Rae; but with instinctive courtesy the Indians 
now left the so recently reunited family to the freedom 
of unrestrained conversation with their friends. After 
dinner the elfin princess, missîog some of her cnstomary 
courtiers, imperiously demanded to be taken to Alaha- 
chayna. Nowithstanding a glauce from Randall, that 
dyed his face several shades deeper than his tawny locks, 
Carson immediately rose to accompany the wilfal child. 

In the quiet of Bue's absence, Randall and Lezinksky 
discnssed the chances for King Stan's success in the 
mission entrusted to him by General Arbuckle. 

Once more the tribes were to be invite d to a council. 
The inducement held out to the Seminole chief was the 
final settlement of the rights of the so-called Black 
Indians, while the alternative of peace or war was to be 
offered to the Pawnees. 

Then Lezinksky told the story of Lo-loch-to-hoo-la. 
It was only another black page in the record of Indian 
agents. A tribe cheated and despoiled; familles gathered 
into a réservation far from the hunting-grounds, and 
then left to starve, while pale vampires grew rich on 
the very life-blood of Indian women and children. 
Back of ail this was a more terrible shadow, — a broken 
and landless nation, defrauded through the treaties 
that had been forced upon a helpless people or signed 
by confiding, nnlettered chiefs, calling in vain to the 
government that had robbed its tribes of their lands for 
the misérable pittance that had been promised for their 
bare sustenance. 

Just hère, that the feelîng of an honest soldier may 
reach the people, who should (and I trust yet will) sweep 
this îniquity from the land, I give the last of the story in 
Leszinksky's words. 

" When, at the close of the simple record of his wrongs, 
the landless chief and childless father looked into my 
eyes, and asked, * My brother, is this just ? Is the white 
man the owner of the earth ? I loved the land upon 
which I was born; my body is made of its sands. The 
Great Spirit gave me eyes to see it. The sun shines to 
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warm it, the raîn falls to fertilîze it, the moon brîngs 
back to it the spirits of oui* people. Yet I cannot live 
upon it because the great chief of the whites bas seea 
that it was good, and bas taken it for bis children.' I 
was speechless througb ehame. Everj word was true. 
Every word cat tbroagh the sophisme of the spoilers. 
Unless we change our entire Indian policj we wili, as 
we deserve, stand before the world disbonoured througb 
the acts of dishonest agents and by the évidence of broken 
treaties." 

As Leszinkskj ceased speaking, Randall walked about 
uneasily. Margaret's eyes flashed througb tears. At 
last Randall sald : — 

'^Then you can do nothîng witb Lo-looh-to-hoo-la. 
The Pawnee will not go to the council? " 

" Yes; he bas promîsed for my sake, and for Rue's 
sake, and because of the kindness you and Margaret 
showed bis wife, that he will be friends with the people 
that left blm nothing." 

There was a tenderness in the tone, a simple loving« 
ness, that went from the speaker's heart to the bearts of 
bis listeners. Randall pulled bis bat over bis eyes, and 
walked ont in the meadow. Margai*et, weeping on ber 
busband's breast, sobbed ont a request that ruled the 
current of ber child's life. 

<< We will love bim, Stan ; he shall find a home witb 
us. Promise me that if I sbould not live, — I am not 
strong as I was in the old days, and I may not stay 
with you long, — so you will promise me that this brave, 
simple Indian, who loves our child as bis own, shall be 
always sure of a place by your hearth, and a welcome 
from the little child he saved and gave back to me. 
You must never send Rue away where he cannot see 
her." 

Struck to the heart by the shadow of this possible loss, 

King Stan promised. 

• ••••• 

The nezt morning there was a slight fall of snow, and, 
as the clouds continued to gather, the departure of the 
visitors was delayed. In fact, ail were willlng to prolong 
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theîr Btay. Leszînkskj was anxious to shield his wîfe 
from exposure to the threatenîng storm, and was glad of 
an opportunity to know more intimatelj the Seminole 
chief. Moreover, ail of the party considered Carson, as 
ail were désirons his wooing should he successful. The 
young cavalryman was in high spîrits. Having won 
where he most feared repuise, he never seemed to think 
of the serions obstacles yet to be overcome. His hope- 
fulness infected the others; even the gentle Alaha-chayna 
smiled gaily at his boyish romps with Rue, for whom 
his affection overflowed, for to her capture he owed his 
présent happiness. Besides he had good reason for hope- 
fulness, for he knew his interests were in able hands. 

Randall had won a firm place in the chiefs regard from 
the first moment of their meeting ; and now was added 
the quality of thankfulness. The week before Les- 
zinksky's and Carson's arrivai, Coacoochee's first son 
was born, and BandalPs skill had saved the child's life, 
the Indian women (the only accoucheurs of the tribe) 
having hopelessly given up ail effort to resuscitate 
the apparently lifeless infant. After saving the child, 
his services had been of great benefit to the mother. 
Hère, too, Margaret would be an efficient ally, as the 
warmest friendship already existed between Bue's mother 
and the kind-hearted, loving daughter of Osceola, 
who had cared for our little princess when ill with the 
slight malarial fever that had foUowed her night's ex- 
posure upon the Canadian River. 

The day after Carson's arrivai, Margaret spent the 
moming with Che-cho-ter;^ and, between minute in- 
spections of the little, mummy-like baby wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, the love- taie was told, — a taie to 
which few women are insensible; but one especîally 
interesting to two young mothers who were happily 
wedded. Che-cho-ter's influence in faveur of the lover of 
her step-daughter was promised, and noue could be 
greater with Coacoochee. For to his affection for his 
wife add his almost passionate regard for the memory of 

1 MorniDg Dew. 
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the higb-8oulcil warrior, lier fathcr, and you will seo tbat 
the partisan Margarct had won in the chiors houeehold 
was the most valuable ally Carson could count. 

The third riight, ivhen the storm had passed, Icaving 
the valloy ehrouded in enow, beside the fire, where tbo 
yellow glow o( burning pine reficcted its rich light and 
difTuBcd its pleasant rosinous odour, a happy, hopoful 
partj talked over Carson's chances. Even Uandall, who 
had at first been doubtful of eucccsSi seemcd confident of 
the cbier» final surrender. 

There was a heavy knock ou the door, and into this 
pleasant gathering, this joyful reunion of intimate friends, 
came the two Indian chiefs. Lo-loch-to-hoo-la walkod 
to where Margaret sat beside hcr husband, in whose 
arms liue had fallen aslocp, while Coacoochee stood in 
the centre of the room, looking frowningly around the 
little circle. Carson and liandall both arose as the door 
opencd. Surprise rcachod its height as Bob and Oscar 
hurriedlycnterod. 

Coacoochee said, ** Thieving Creeks and white slave- 
hunters bave been to the Sominole villages on the 
Canadian. They bave takon away in chains twenty of 
the black warriors who fought with Coacoochee in 
Florida. They fired upon unarmed Scminoles within 
the lodgeS; and they bave killed the sister of Coacoochee. 
If the news reaches the people in the village '' — and ho 
pointed to the little settlement — ^'your lives are en- 
dangered. You bave corne hère as my guests, trusting 
to the protection of the Scminoles. We are hère to take 
you through to your people. There is no time to losCi 
for fugitives who bave escaped the slaughter may come, 
and I will not be able to appease with words the avengers 
of blood. The Fawneo chief bas a score of men 
who are faithful, and ean be trusted; they are 
already down the valley with the borses. The beats are 
waiting below the village. Bring the child and ber 
mother, and corne." The manner of the chief was 
abrupt and imperious. 

Leszinksky commcnccd: '^ Chief — '' when Coacoo- 
chee stopped him. 
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- It is uselees to talk. Tell your gênerai 1^^ 1^»» J^^J 
you to the Seminoles upon a fruitless errand. We caimot 
live in peace in the Creek country. It is full of white 
filave-stealers and murderei-s. They shoot us, and chai n 
our allies, and drag them away captives, mt J^^® rea 
man's heart is free: he will not désert the blacks, who 
were his neighbours in the land of his birth; neither wiu 
he let those who came with peace in their hands De 

harmed." _ . . . „ 

Again the door opened: this time, a fairer vision, 
Alaha-chayna, who, with tears falling down her sweet 
face, began to prépare Margaret and Eue for the journey. 
Carson took her hand and led her to Coacoochee. 

" Chief, I love your daughter. I cannot leave Her 
without telling you the truth. She is willing to marry 
me; and to-morrow I intended to ask you to trust me 
with her happiness. Now, I ask you to keep Her 
for me, until a white man can piove to you that He is 
honest and loyal. You will wrong her if you refuse me 
the time and the trial I ask." , 

As the audacious déclaration was made, Randall and 
Leszinksky looked at each other in alarm; ail closed 
about the group in the centre of the room, as if to 
fihield Carson from the chiefs displeasure. 

For a moment Coacoochee's eyes flashed into the blue 
eyes of the young dragoon. The angry glance met the 
steady light of truth. Intense feeling had given Carson 
unwonted dignity, while the occasion called eut a splendid 
exhibition of the highest courage. The chief now turned 
to his daughter; there were quick, short questions and 
low replies in the Seminole tongue. Bravely, tbrough 
it ail, the young maiden left her hand in Carson's as she 
answered her fat her, her voîce growing fuller and steadier 
as the questionîng went on. There was a moment of 
breathless silence. Coacoochee again seemed to read 
with a look the very soûl of the young soldier; then he 
addressed Randall: "I hâve saîd that the heart of an 
Indian is free. I trust in your care the daughter of 
a chief. Take her with you to the house of your friends," 
— he waved his hand at Leszinksky and Margaret,— 
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*^ and see that she goes with honour and a pare name to 
the home of her husband." 

Then thej saw hîm, as a shadowy figure, who led the 
waj in silence to the boats below the village. Aflter thej 
were embarked, thej again saw hîm, a solitary figure, in 
the swift canoë that preceded them down the river. 
Below the shelving ledge of the hot spring were two 
ponies, that were to take Margaret and Alaha-chayna to 
the little glen where the few faithfuL followers of Lo- 
loch-to-hoo-lawaîted with the horses. Coacoochee lifted 
his daughter to her seat in the fanciful Mezican saddle, 
and, after a murmur of sweet Indian words, kissed her, 
and with a quîck clasp of Carson's hand placed it in the 
hand of his child, and he went up the vallej as the moon 
came ont of the clouds, and a burst of silvery light lit its 
bridai-robe of snow. 
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THE LESZINKSKYS. 

THE HIBTOBY QF A FAMILY THAOUGH THB MIDDLE AOES. 
A PBTOHOLOOICIL AUD OElTBALOOIOiL StF^T OV THE LbS' 

ZIKE8KI. — Thé Personal history of tbe Leszinkskys, one of the* 
proudest of tbe princely bouses of Warsaw, is a summary of tbe 
nistory of Poland. Tbe early cbroniclers prétend to carry back 
their annals to tbe remotest periods ; poing so far as to trace descent 
from Lecb, a great-grandson of Noah. This superstmctare of ancestry 
is derived from a fanciful aiBnity to tbe name of Lech, one of th& 
monarcbs wbo figure in their ancient and fabulons legends» and whicb 
îs aiso fonnd in tbe genealogy of the patrîarcbs. 

Gronnd for this traditionary pretension of the Leszmkskys îs 
given in tbe changes of tbe faniily patronymic. From the Lech- 
zinczski of the voy vodes, tbrough tbe Leszczynski of the palatines, 
to tbe Leszinkskvs of the French and American Bevolutions, ther» 
is an nnbroken chain of descent, easily traced, eren tbrough the dim 
and clouded history of the Middle Ages, by tbe splendour of their 
martial achievements. 

Tbe first of tbe Leclizinczski voyvodes had fought the Seljukîaii 
Tnrks, as allies of tbe Greek Emperors of Constantinople, when the 
Ottoman Turks or Osmanlis were yet a wandering tribe from 
Khorossan. It was one of their proudest boasts tbat for two centuries 
the banner of the Lecbzinczski was tbe oriflamme of Tictory wherever 
Christian and Moslem met ; it had never in ail tbat time retreated 
before the Crescent. On two stricken fields, wbere the standards of 
the Greek emperor were surrendered, the Polish voyrodes refnsed 
quarter and perisbed with their contingent. Ont of thèse disaater» 
grew a hereditary enmity tbat took the Lecbzinczski colours intothe 
Tan of every battle wbere shone the silver Crescent of the Turk. 

When Pagans, and later in their history when devout though fierce 
Catholics, tbey were true and unfaltering allies of the Greelu. 

In 1355 a cadet of tbe fumily married tbe beiress of Eabilovitsch, 
one of the mest powerful of tbe Servian nobles. The young Lecb- 
zinczski took tbe arms and name of bis wif e's family, who were dosely 
related to tbe Eing of Servia. 

In 1876, îmmeditttely before tbe fall of Nîssa, tbe Castle of Eabilo- 
TÎtsch was captured by tbe Turks. Tbe old Eabîlovitsch and bis 
son-in-law died in defence of their stronghold; the garrison was 
put to the sword, and tbe wife, two sons and three daughten of 
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Lecbzinczski-KabiloyitBch were carried captives to Adrianople, the 
newly-acquired capital of the Ottomans in Europe. 

Amurath the First accepted ransom from the King of Servia for 
the mother and heryounp^est child, a daughter, but refased to liberate 
the otbers. His favourite wife adopted the two older daughters. 
The sons were to be f orced recruits in the famous corps of Janissaries, 
wbich was then composed of the flower of captared Christian youth, 
whoy.cut ofif from ail ties of country and kindred, trained to renounce 
the faith in which thoy were born, caref uUy educated for the pro- 
fession of arms, and tempted with libéral rewards and honours, 
constituted a military brotherhood that grew to be the most powerful 
Instrument of impérial ambition ever devised by subtle statecraft. 

The eldcr brother, Stanislaus, then nineteen years of âge, resLsted 
ail threats, ail séduction. Milosch, the younger, yielded to persuasion 
and flattery, and assumed the uniform. The brothers had been 
Gonstantly separated ; but Milosch seemed to be so content with his 
position and so pleased with his comrades, that he was permitted to 
see bis brother, his captors believing that his représentation of the 
senrice and its rewards would hâve sure efibct upon the mind of a 
youth broken by solitude and harsh treatment. 

Stanislaus was unbound and brought to the tent of the Aga of 
Janissaries. Milosch sprang to meet and embrace him ; but Stanislaus 
plucked from his brother's belt a jewelled dagger and plunged it to 
the hilt into the breast of the Aga, saying, " This for the dishononr 
you bave forced upon my father's son! ** Then ho turned upon the 
guard, and fell, pierced by a dozen sword-thrusts. The lesson of 
courage and constancy was not lost. Milosch tore off the now 
abhorred uniform, repressing his sobs to déclare his batred of his 
brother's murderers. He would undoubtedly bave been the victim 
of the sultan's anger but for the interférence of the Prince of 
Caramania,a newly-reconciled ally, to whom Amurath had just given 
in marriage his adopted daughter, the twin-sister of Milosch, having 
betrothed the younger daughter to his own son, Prince Saoudji. 
Milosch was taken by the prince to Caramania, and treated with the 
greatest kindness and indulgence ; but although he became much 
attached to his brother-in-law, he suUenly resented Lis sister's déser- 
tion of the Christian faith. 

The prince, sympathizing with the boy's conflict of feeling, sent 
him, accompanied by a princely escort and laden with rich présents, 
to the Greek Emperor Palœologous, the hereditary friend of his 
father's race. 

The young voyvode, striklngly handsome and recklessly brave, in 
a few years became the favourite of the court. He was the acknow- 
ledged leader of the young nobility, distinguishing bimself in every 
conflict of arms where the now enfeebled Greeks made attempt to resist 
the constantly encroacbing power of the Ottoman Turks in Europe. 
When at length Palssologous, disheartened by his losses and the im- 
mense military saperiority of Amurath, decided to treat with the Turks 
for an offensive and défensive alliance, Milosch openly expressed his 
fontempt for the prudential considérations of the emperor> and 
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baiiglitily took leavé of the court, goîng direct to Caranumûi, tnuHng' 
to engage h\ê brother-in-Uw, tbe prince, with whom he had kept np 
kindlj reUtionf, to oppoie the Tarkish power in Asia, whîlst a 
coalition of tbe Bomians, Seryians, and otber ScUyonic tribes shonld 
attack Amurath's Eoropean provinces. Having saooeeded in hii 
•elf-appointed niiaiion, he retnmed to Constantinople, ou bis roate 
to Serria, to receiye înteDigence wbich ntterlj wrecked bis mosi 
cberiabed penonal hopes. A stronger feeling than batred to the 
Tnrkfl bad led the joong voTYode wbere, tbiongb dangers met and 
conqnered, ambition pointed tbe path of saccess. He bad lored, with 
ail the intensity and daring of yonth, a Byzantine princess, tbe nieee 
of tbe emperor. Daring bis alwence sbe had been giyen in marriage 
to tbe sultan, as tbe seal of the new alliance of Greek and Jtfoelem. 
Notwitbstanding tbe différence of fmith and tbe little estimate in 
wbich women were beld by tbe Mabometans, snch mairiages were 
not micommon in the bistoiy of tbe Greek emperors. Thèse alliancea 
were propitîatory offerings to stop conqnest, offerings accepted by 
tbe wily Tnrks as reason for tbe fatore acquisition of new territory. 

Tbe young Lecbzinczski-KabiloTitsch sougbt bis sister, tbe wife 
of Prince Saoudji, and forced ber to arrange an interview, in wbich 
he intended to overwbelm with scom and reproach the woman wbo 
had bartered bis love for a crown. He found only a pale, heart- 
broken victim of kingly craf t, whom he forgave wfailst swearing to 
aveng^ ber wrongs and bis own. In this mood he arrived at tbe 
court of the Eing of Servia and found the country ripe for revoit 
against the Turks, wbo, since tbe fall of Kissa, bad exacted fiom 
the Servians a yearly tribnte of one thousand pounds of silver, and 
one thousand horse-soldiers. Tbe tax of silver alone was for that 
âge heavy ; but tbe yearly burthen of fumisbing and equipping s 
thousand bonemen was stiU more grievous to a prince already crip^ed 
by the loss of the most important city in bis kingdom. 

Tbe bistory of the middle âges fumisbes the record of no moro 
daring adventnrer, no diplomat more skilled in intrigue, than the 
young Milosch Kabilovitscb. Energetic and resolate, the veiy 
rashness of bis courage was an élément of snccess, giving bim a 
marked ascendancy over the turbulent and restlcss Sclavonians of 
Bosnia, Servia, and Poland. To tbe fierce and intractable will of 
the Polisb voy vode, bom the ruler of life and death of tbe ser& on 
bis immense estâtes, he added the jMssive and stolid power of 
résistance to obstacle he bad leamed from tbe Turks, joined to the 
finesse and politic statecraft of the Greek court, then, it is true, in 
its décadence, but wbich, despoiled by military power, was tbe oentre- 
of every political coalition of Eastem Europe. Such a character 
could not fail of leadership in tbe complications wbich at that time 
puzzled tbe wisest and most experienced statesmen. 

Tbe Ottoman power was steadily moving to its zénith. Orchan, 
tbe predecessor of Amurath the First, in a reign of tbirty-three- 
years had not only conquered, but had almost completed the work 
of niaking a bomogeneous country of the fairest provinces of Western 
Asia. Qaining a footbold on the European continent, he establidied 
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his growing power by a marriage with the emperor's daugbter nnd 
an alliance with the Greeks. The first essay of his successor had 
been to extend the conquest of Orchan in Europe. 

Ever afber the capture of Adrianople the Greek emperor had 
cringed to the sultan ; but treaties and alliances were only the flimsy 
coverings of hâte and fear. The Greek court was the hidden focus 
of every intrigue that had for its object the humiliation or downfall 
of the Turks. 

Throngh the efforts of Milosch-Kabilovitsch, a close and secret 
alliance had been formed by his brothers-in-Iaw, Prince Saoudji and 
the Prince of Caramania, with Andronicus, son of the Emperor 
Palœologous. The Prince of Caramania took the initiative^ surprised 
and defeated Ali Pasha, and then threatened Brusa, thus drawing 
Amurath with the larger portion of his army to Asia. Prince Saoudji, 
who had been lef t in command at Adrianople, immediately united his 
forces with the young Greek nobility and their followers under 
Andronicus, and in open revolt established their camp near Con- 
stantin opie. 

Amurath hurried back across the Straîts, leaving Prince Bajazet 
to hold the Caramanians in check. He summoned the Greek 
emperor to his présence to answer for the conduct of Andronicus. 
Palœologous denied ail participation in the rébellion ; and to allay 
the suspicion of Amurath, agreed to join in the attack upon their 
sons. 

The return of Amurath disconcerted the plans of the princes, 
renderîng the diversion of the Prince of Caramania useless, and 
forestalling the arrivai of Milosch-Eabilovitsch with their Servian 
and Polish allies. They retreated to the town of Didymotichi, where 
they were besieged into surrender. Prince Saoudji was beheaded in 
his father's présence. The adhérents of the princes were put to the 
sword, and the Princess Saoudji saved herselfand her young children 
by a rapid ilight into Bosnia. 

Notwithstanding thèse disasters, the resolution of Milosch-Eabilo- 
vitsch never faltered. He had been met on his return from Poland 
with the news of the utter defeat of the princes, the exécution of 
Prince Saoudji, and the condition of his fugitive sister. 

At the head of the Pôles and Hungarians he hastened to Bosnia 
to her relief. There, joined by the Servian and Bulgarian force 
already in tbd field, he made a sudden and impetuous attack upon 
the advancing Ottomans, whom he completely routed and destroyed. 

Unfortunately for the coalition, Milosch was severely wounded in 
the engagement. He was carried to the Castle of Eabilovitsch, 
which he had retaken from the Turks, and whicli was now the asylum 
of the widow of Prince Saoudji and her children. During a previons 
visit to Poland he had takcn with him his mother and younger sister, 
who had until then resided at the court of their kinsman the King 
of Servia. By tins sister's marriage with the Lechzinczski voyvode, 
the acknowledged hea^of the family, he had strengthened his cause 
with the Pôles, but his enforced absence from the allied army at this 
time lost them the fruits of the victory he had gained. Jealousies 
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and dissensionfly the vacillations nnd delays which nsually attend a 
confederacj composed of rival powen, kept tbe force» of the allies 
inactive at tbe very moment wlien vigorons action was most 
ueeded. 

Tbe Tnrks nnder Ali Pasba, wbo bamed witb a désire to wipe ont 
tbe record of bis late defeat in Asia, marcbed nortbward in beavy 
force across tbat moantain-cbain of tbe Balkan wbicb by tbe récent 
treaty of Berlin bas been assigned to tbem as tbeir natnral barrier 
against invasion. Scbamla snrrendered ; Timova and Pravadi were 
stonned and captnred ; Bulgaria was completely overrun ; tbe king 
snrrendered at discrétion, and tbe kingdom was annexed to the 
Ottoman Empire, wbicb tbus advanoed its northem frontier to the 
Bannbe. 

Tbe Servians, alarmed at tbe ntter destruction of their confe- 
derate. now camestly songbt to collect tbe remaining forces of the 
anti-Turkisb leagae,and instautly prepared for a desperate résistance. 
8ervia, Bosnia, Poland, ail of Sclavonic blood, except Rnssia (wbicb 
at tbat time was held in wretchcd slavery by tbe Mongols), nnitedin 
this conflict of races. Besides thèse Sclavonic nations, tbe Skijeetars 
of Albania, the semi-Boman people of Wallachia, and the Ma^ryars 
of Hungary, — wbo, like their kinsmen, the Ottoman Turks, had won 
by force a settlement in Europe, but, unlike tbe Turks, adopted the 
creed and civilization of Christendom, — now joined in one great 
cifort against the invading Moslem. No further aid was obtainable. 
Tbe ruling kingdoms of Western Europe lieard with indifférence of 
tbe périls to which Eastem Europe was exposed by tbe encroach. 
ments of this new Mahometan power. Tbe weak Richard the 
Second ruled in England. The almost imbécile Charles tbe Sixth 
was king of France. The German Empire, under the wortbless 
Wenceslaus, was in a wretched condition. War was raging between 
tbe Bobber Knights and the burghcrs of the frec cities from the 
lihine to the Danube. The schism in the papacy divided the Catholic 
power, and the two popes — one at Avignon and oneat Bome— hurled 
anathemas at each other and at the heretic Greeks. Tbe old cru- 
sading spirit had died ont, and tbe rising of the Crescent in the 
castern horizon of Europe only servod to light the path of the 
turbulent and powerful nobles wbo contended for supremacy in the 
West. 

Tbere are times in the bistory of nations when one man is of more 
worth than an army. The g^eat nced of the allies was a leader. 
Tbey outnumbered the Turks nearly two to one. Unhappily, tbey 
also outnumbered them in commanders. Amurath had taken the 
iîeld in person. Under him was marshalled a well-disciplined and 
thorougiily trained soldiery, led by the most famous of&cers of the 
time: Ali Pasba, Prince Bajazet—surnamed "Yilderim" or tbe 
"Lightning" for the terrible rapidity of bis charge, — Timourtash, 
Yoldan Bey and Prince Yacoub. Either of thèse leaders was the 
fiuperior, in military chieftainsbip and strategetical skill, of the princes 
of the confédération ; but, able as tbey were, tbey were only the 
lieutenants of a gênerai wbo had proved himself matchless in the 
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hardest fougbt fields of Asia and Europe. Amurath was there i& 
penon to hold the van with bu Janissarien ; and when on the 27th 
of Augnst, 1889, the sun arose over the plains of Kassova, it waa 
the sun of victory to the Turkish sultan. The night before, the 
«onference of the confederate princes had broken up in stormy dis- 
putes. Ill-digested plans had been discussed and thrown aside. Tho 
îiour had struck, but the man was wanting. 

Milosch Kabilovitsch, tbe soûl of the coalition, barelj rccovered 
^m bis wound, had risen from bis bed at the earnest entreaty of 
the King of Servia; but with ail tbe haste he could make in his 
•enfeebled state, he was still a day*8 joumey away. Courier after 
Courier met bim with entreatv, that grew to prayer. The Pôles and 
Hungarians refused to go into action until he should arrive, and 
obstinately stayed with tbe rear-guard. The Servians hesitated until 
their sovereign, King Lazarus, sbamed them into folio wing bis 
ibanner. 

There were quarrels for place and command that threw the troops 
into confusion until the fierce charge of Prince Biy^^®^ forced them 
to make common cause against the Turks. Vuk Brankowich at tbe 
bead of the Servian and Albanian force on tbe rigbt wing, fougbt 
•desperately until tho Bosnians on the lefb gave way, and Piinco 
Bajazet was at liberty to lead bis command, flushed with success, 
against tbe already bard-pressed Christian rigbt. At tbe same instant, 
the Janissaries under Amurath advanced against the centre, wbich 
was held by King Lazarus, following a charge of the Akindji and 
Azabs, and the iield was virtually won by tbe Turks. 

Charged furioosly in every quarter, obliged to figbt in confusion 
And disorder, their own strength and that of their horses exhausted, 
Vuk Brankowich and his command died gloriously, around their 
standards. 

At this crisis of disastor, tbe Pôles and Hungarians, moved by 
some new and sudden impulse, advanced with a wild cry, and rode 
•down tho Turkish irregulara like reeds; and then, with levelled 
spears, they charged the advanced division of the Janissaries. They 
broke througb the ranks of that famous corps, and sent the Spahis 
âying, like leaves in the wind. But the day was lost before this 
glorious charge was made. 

The Janissaries rallied and re-formed in tbe rear of the Polisb 
:and Hungarian squadrun, cutting off ail chance of retreat ; whilst 
in front a steady forest of hostile spears began to extend and wheel 
their enclosing Unes around the doomed band. At this moment tbeir 
ranks opened, and a man rode toward the standard of the sultan» 
throwing away bis spear, making no effort to do aught but parry 
4ittack. Supposing liim a déserter, he was dismounted and brought 
into tbe présence of Amurath. Pretending he had important secrets 
-to reveal, he was admitted to approach the sultan, whom he stabbed 
with a sudden and mortal stroke of his dagger. Quickly tuming on 
tbe guard, Milosch Kabilovitsch — for it was he — although still 
«uffering from his wounds, thrice deared himself from tbe press of 
<vengeful foes and fougbt his way to his horse as the Pôles once 
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again broke through the Janissaries and snrronnded him. Whether 
it was tben, or afterwards, he received his death-blour, waa never 
knowD ; for one by one man and borse went down, nntil tbe ground 
wbere the greatest of tbe voy vodea perisbed waa piled with the dying- 
and dead. 

It 18 înteresting to a student of psycbology to trace family cbarac- 
teristics through the changes of centuries, as they are intensified or 
modified by new infusions and the calture that résulta from 
grafting. 

Tbere are no more well-defined or salient figures in history than are 
to be fonnd in différent groups of the ScUvic race ; and in no group 
of that race are more marked types than in this of the Lech- 
zincaski. 

In ail familles tbere are certain individuals who seem to gatber 
înto their own personality the very essence of race, thas becoming^ 
its interpreters and représentatives. The history of the Lechzinczski- 
Kabilovitscb fomishes the key to the nnderstanding of character, aa- 
well as to that of the alliances of the family in the Orient. In. 
flexible will and nnyielding adhésion to a faith that grew dearer 
irom persécution, joined to a bigh and noble regard for the un> 
tarnished bononr of his bouse, placed the naine of the young Stanis- 
lans Lechzinczski- Kabilovitscb on the first and most gloriouspageof 
the family archives. Miloscb was a variety of the same type ; bat 
tbe mixed Turkish and Greek training had its effect upon the im. 
pressionable Sclav. His courage was aggressive as well as resolnte. 
Intellectnally be was the giant of his race. The central and 
goveming figure in every political and military coalition of Ëastem 
Europe and Western Asia, he despotically ruled the councils of the- 
Confédération until tbe end of his short but brilliant carecr upon 
the field of Eossova. 

The three sisters of Stanislaus and Miloscb were no less remark- 
able. Dîstinguished for their wonderf ul beauty, known in every 
court of Europe and Western Asia as the " three lilies of Kabilo- 
vitscb," they impressed themsdves upon their time, and were efficient 
allies of Miloscb. Imperious, ambitions, loyal always to the traditions 
of their bouse, clinging together through ail changes of fortune, self- 
poised at the summit of success, unfaltering in purpose, nnshaken 
in resolution in the midst of disaster, they seemed to make g^ood the 
daims of the Sclavi to descent from the Amazons. Enteringprincely 
bouses, they ruled the alliances of those bouses, and to their in- 
fluence can be traced points of departure in polity which in after 
years marked the beginning of new dynasties. 

Tbe Princess Nifisay, the eldest, had always great influence with 
her adopted f ather, Amurath. Even after the battle of Iconium, she 
succeeded in disarming his rage against her busband, and won 
bonourable terms for the revolted Caramanians. Her only son 
married his cousin, the daughter of the Polish Lechzinczski. 

The Princess Saoudji was the centre and moving spirit of the re» 
Yolt of Adrianople. After her escape to Bosnia she was queen 
absolute in the camp of the allies. Left by Miloscb châtelaine of 
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the Castle of Eabilovitscb, she defended it with a imall force of 
Pôles and Albanians against a tbree days' asaanlt of tbe vanguard of 
tbe Torks, wben tbe arrivai of Bajazet bimself, with overwhelming^ 
numbers, forced its surrender; but even tben sbe made terms for 
the safety of tbe garrison. Distrusting ber brotber-in-law. Prince 
Bajazet, who bad signalized bis accession to the tbrone by the 
murder of Prince Yacoub, tbe nezt in snccession, sbe confided ber 
only son. Prince Osman, to the care of a faitbfal Albanian. He, 
finding escape into Poland or Hnngary impossible, adopted tbe bold, 
and, HS it proved, successfal expédient of crossing into Asia, wbere 
he fonnd shelter and protection for tbe young prince at the court of 
tbe Emir of Nedjid. The Princess Saoudji, with ber daughter, was 
released by Prince Bajazet, and permitted to go to ber sister in 
Poland, wbere sbe hoped to flnd ber son arrived. Wben the young 
Prince of Caramania came for bis promised bride, tbe daughter of 
Elizabeth, tbe youngest of the " Ulies," she leamed from bim of the 
safe arrivai of ber son in Derayeb, the capital of Nedjid. She pre- 
pared to rejoin bim, but an alliance proposed for ber daughter with 
Qedymin, Grand Duke of Lithuania, who afterwards wrested the 
Ukraine fh)m Bussia, detained ber until its completion. Tbis delay^ 
and anotber at the court of Caramania, prevented ber arrivai in 
Nedjid until after ber son's accession to the tbrone, he having been 
adopted by the late émir, wbose daughter he bad married. Later 
in history, at the time of the Mahometan reformation, we find the 
Emir Saoud, son of Osman, military leader of the Wababees. 

Tbe marriage of Elizabeth, tbe youngest of the sisters of Miloscb, 
with tbe Lechzinczski voyvode, was tbe epoch from which dated the 
rapid advancement to power of tbe famîly in Poland. Her grandson, 
the first palatine, — who ranks third in tbe great names of the 
Leszinkskys, — was the conqueror of the Teutonic knights, who 
until tben had been the terror of tbe Pôles as well as of the free 
cities of the Rhine. The Zolkiewskis, tbe Sobieskis, tbe Czartory* 
skis, proudly trace their descent from the youngest and fairest of the 
'* lilies of Kabilovitscb ; " and there are characteristics, personal and 
mental, in thèse families, which show a marked resemblance of race. 
The great Zriny, the defender of Szigeth, — not unworthily named 
tbe Leonidas of Hungary, — was a grandson of Elizabeth. 

With tbe name of John Sobieski in tbe family annals is joined 
that of Palatine Raphaël Leszczynski (tbe change of patronymie 
came with the palatinate), tbe fourtb star of the tirst magnitude in 
our record. Educated at tbe court of Louis XIV. of France, 
skilled in ail martial and knigbtly accomplishments, the personal 
fnend and companion in bis wanderings from court to court of 
King Charles II. of England, tbe entire resources of his estate in 
Poland were used in his friend's service, and his life ireely adventured 
in fréquent and bazardons journeys to England and Scotland, wben- 
ever the need of the king required tbere a devoted and trusty friend. 
After tbe Restoration, finding the debts owing bim had escaped the 
Jcing*s tnemoty, and scoming to recall his services, the palatine 
Yisited his relatives in Hungary. True to the bereditary enmity of 
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fais house, he songht Bervice with Monticucali, gênerai of the 
Aastrian and Hnngarian army, in the war against the Soltan 
Mahomet IV. 

At the battle of St. Gothard, the palatine, at the head of the 
impérial cavalry, repeatedly charged the ranks of the Janissaries. 
Repulsed time afber time, with thinned ranks, the Christian cavalry 
wavered, wben Leszczynski passed the word along the line that they 
-** must break the Turka or pcrish." Riding in front of his men bare- 
headed, the palatine halted, and, holding his band toward beaven, 
xnade the prayer so famous in history, '^ O tnighty Oeneralissimo 
who art on high ! if thou wilt not this day help thy children, the 
Christians, at leaêt do not help thèse doge, the Turks ; and thou 
ehalt soon see eomething that will please thee.** Either the prayer 
was heard, or else the spirit of the mighty palatine had foond an 
answering chord in the hearts of his men ; for in tbis charge the 
fiimuas inf antry was not only broken, bat literally trampled to death 
heneath the hoofs of his cohorts. 

In defence of Candia against the Tarks some years later, the 
palatine was again a volanteer. After the fall of Candia he came 
back to Poland in time to aid Sobieski and some few of the great 
nobles to break the humiliating treaty made with the Turks by the 
King of Poland. At Lemberg he was the right arm of Sobieski, 
who there gained the most brilliant victory of the âge. At the 
libération of Vienna the palatine again led the charge against the 
Janissaries, but he fell, mortally wounded, in the moment of victory. 
He was succeeded in the palatinate by his son Stanislaus, afterwards 
Eing of Poland. 

Âgain we bave a Leszczynski so prominent in history that we 
bave only to name him the fifbh in our constellation. The character 
•of Eing Stanislaus, his uprightness, courage, equanimity, and 
patience, prove the eflèct of civiHzation, the cultnre of time, and the 
modification of grafts, upon the untamed fiery spirit of his ancestor^ 
the great voyvode. 

" Stanislaus Leszczynski," said one of his contemporaries, " bas a 
happy f acility of manners that makes him win his way to ail hearts. 
Courageous, and at the samc time mild in disposition, he is also pre- 
poasessing in nppearance." At the time of the disputes in the Polish 
Succession, after the death of Sobieski, Charles XII. of Sweden 
declared he had " never seen a man so fit to conciliate ail parties." 
The changes of fortune which met Eing Stanislaus ; his abdication 
to give peace to Poland ; his recall to the kingdom ; the marrîage of 
his daughter Marie to Louis XV. of France ; the treachery which 
led to the surrender of Dantzig, the only city of Poland that could 
stand a siège ; the second abdication of royalty ; the peerless integrity 
which decided his rival to trust to the care of the ex-king his chil- 
dren, whom the fortunes of war had left homeless ; the words with 
which the warm-hearted and f orgiving philosopher received them, — 
" Heaven no doubt drove me from my country that I might be able 
to afibrd you an aaylum in your misrortnne," — ail the events of his 
life, and its numberless romantic incidents, brighten and adom the 
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page of the earlier part of the eîgbteenth centary. With only on» 
épisode we bave to do. During a yisit of Eing Stanislaas to the 
pHsha of Moldavia, at tbe time of hîa escape after tbe sorrender of 
Dantzig, pleased witb tbe cbarming face and manner of a boy offprod 
for sale in tbe market- place, be boogbt tbe cbild, and brougbt bim 
to Lorraine, and afterwards took bim to Paris. It tben transpired 
tbat tbe boy was tbe son of tbe Emir of Nedjid» conseqaently a 
descendant of Princess Saoudji. Tbe family of tbe émir bad been 
captared at tbeir snmmer bome in tbe mountains. 

Tbe two dangbters, twins, bad been destined for tbe snltan'» 
barem at Constantinople, but were lost by tbeir captors, tbe sbip 
being taken by an Algerine pirate. Tbe boy bad been sold to a 
slave-mercbant from Moldavia, and bappily rescued by King Stanis- 
laas, wbo was now abont to entrust bim to tbe Frencb envoy to 
Arabia to be restored to bis fatber» wben tbe cbild asked tbat be 
migbt first yisit a consin of bis fatber, a baron of Brittany, bimself 
a descendant of tbe Moors of Grenada. 

King Stanislans accompanied tbe boy to Brittany, wbere, to tbeir 
îoy, tbey found tbe twin-sisters, wbose ransom bad been effected by 
tbe son of tbis relative wbo was in tbe port of Tripoli at tbe time of 
tbe pirate's retum. He bad brougbt tbe girls to Brittany, tbe- 
Ottoman wars in tbe East baving made tbeir retum to Arabia fur 
tbe time impossible. 

Tbe beauty and intelligence of one of tbe sisters captivated tbe 
still romantic and impressionable old monarcb ; bis kindness to ber 
brotber commanded ber gratitude, and a private marriage was 
quickly arranged. 

The marriage of tbe Catbolîc king to bis Mabometan bride, wlio- 
ref used to give up ber faitb, was celebrated by a Huguenot preacher ; 
consequently it was not légal in tbat country or time. But tbe king^ 
cbivalroasly kept bis pligbted faitb, and wben, tbe following ycar, 
bis young wife died in Paris in cbild-bed, be openly acknowledged 
tbe marriag:e and bis son. 

Tbe ex -king died in Paris in 1766. Tbe young Count de Deux 
Ponts, tben fifbeen years of âge, bore bis barren title only by 
courtesy of tbe royal family of France. 

Poland bad now anotber sovereign, and tbe Ducbîes of Bar and 
Lorraine, by tbe treaty signed at Vienna in 1735, were, upon the 
deatb of King Stanislans, to devolve to tbe crown of France. In 
addition, tbe council declared tbe Frencb king beir of tbe Ducby of 
Deux Ponts. Tbe sale of some valuable jewels sent to bis motber 
by tbe Emir of Nedjid, immediately after ber marriage, sufficed for 
the boy's éducation and keep. 

Tbe hauteur and coldness of bis royal relatiyes in France bad 
disgusted young Stanislans with kings and courtiers, and wben, in 
1777, bis comrade and friend, tbe young Marquis de la Fayette, 
proposed to bim to form one of bis company of volunteers to 
America, tbe offer was instantly accepted. 

So the sixtb star of the Leszinksky rose in the Western horizon, 
brightening steadily from the moment the young Count de Deux 
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Ponte landed at Georgetowii,-b«i «.le inheritance ^.i» «^^^^^^^^ 
«nd his mother'swcdding-ring with the simple iMcnption. StanulauB 

^ ?SS of April. 1777, the MarquU de la Fayette^^fcbe Baro«« 
Ko^ubVo. Pulaski, and de Kalb. the Coimt ^^^«'".^^"^""t^^^ 
Frcnch gentlemen, having landed the day before at ^^^^^^^"^ 
entered the city of Charleston, South CaroUmi. /hey wer« remv^^ 
in the most hoipitable manner by the Whigs. In fact, t^«^^^™ 
could not bave been better timed had they especially destred to 
eecure an enthuriastic and cordial welcome. I*^ ,^»* ^**® "î*! 
distrewing period in the history of the colonial strnggle. The slendtf 
resourcea of the revolutionirte were beginning to give way. inere 
had been a lupid inflation in the pricea of the actnal ï^eceaaanes ot 
life, whUst luxuriea were already far beyond the ^^aM of the leas 
wealthy planter» of the South, and the small farmerg of tbe Wortû. 

The iiwt auccesees of the Oontinentala had led to «^«'•:«>n°5®?^' 
the reaction caused undue dépression. Arnold bad retr^ted from 
Canada, which was now in the unmolested possession of the ttritisn 
troops. Washington had given up Long Island, after the captuw ot 
two of his genei-als and a heavy proportion of bis small force, xne 
reverses in the field had such an effect upon the undiscipUned troops 
that notwitbstanding the consistent force of character of the corn- 
mander-in-chief, he had half-despairingly exclaimed, "Are thèse tue 
men I am to défend America with ? " The patient endurance ana 
resolute courage of " the gentleman from Virginia" were sorely tned 
by tbe insubordination of the men and the incompétence of the 
commissariat. 

Tbe Southern colonies had not yet felt the full force of the war ; 

but the fierce partisanship of the Tories taught them what they 

might expect from domestic foes if once supported by British reguUrs. 

The leading clansmen among the Scotch Higblanders settled in North 

and South Carolina were now loyal supporters of the govemment to 

which they had surrendered upon the field of Culloden. That tried 

adhèrent of tbe Stuarts, Donald Macdonald of Keppoch, was now in 

Carolina, as faithful to the house of Hanover as he bad been in 

Scotland to the Young Pretender. Even McLeod, forgetting the 

butcheries of the Duke of Cumberland, accepted a command in the 

Household Troops. Thèse Uighland gentlemen were monarchists 

purs et simples ; fiingle-tboughted and devout in tbeir beliefs, they 

were still Boyalists, though the ** Young Chevalier " had died in 

exile, and the crown was the inheritance of the family that had 

aupplanted him. 

Until 1777 the contest in tbe Carolinas had been altogetber one 



of opinion. The two leading clansmen, Macdonald and McLeod, had 
oeen m constant communication with the RoyaUsts of the North and 
not «r^rr? * . regular army ; but tbeir absence from home had 
^urM HaL^ "/lî^**'^**^ ^y »"y interruption of neigbbonrly inter- 
were with Th^V^!.*^*' factions."^ The most noted Whig gentlemen 

h^S c2e to re^rd îr"*^" ^"^ ^''«^^^»' «^^^ ^^« Carolinitns at home 
™gara the war more as an occasion for the expression 
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of Bympathy, than as an actaality in which they bad penoual Interest. 
Still at/mpathy was intense, and p<irti*an*hip was growing daily 
more bitter, more separating in its social effect. 

In this State of affairs the landing of thèse foreifrn allies, thongh 
few in number and officdally unauthorized by the French Govern- 
ment, was more significant than would first appear at this distant 
date. It was to the downcast Whigs the harbinger of a new epoch, 
the earnest of future help. The immédiate effect was electric : the 
patriots grew bolder in act as well as expression. Men were ashamed 
not to be in arms for a cause they had dcdared to be just and 
righteous, when foreigners had come to offer help. 

The progress of thèse gentlemen through the oountry was an 
ovation. They lit the torches of war that Sumpter and Marion kept 
alive. It was not alone the tried and untried swords of Lafayette 
and bis friends that were offered to the Continental cause that summer 
in Pbiladelphia, but the faith and hope of the South, that brightened 
at their approach, and that bumed steadily through ail subséquent 
trial and disaster. 

But we bave only to do with what befell the sixth hero in our 
line. Stani»laus Leszinksky, Count de Deux Ponts, served as a 
volunteer aide with Washington until after the battle of Brandy, 
wine, wben, in token of its appréciation of bis brilliant service and 
gallant behaviour, Congress offered him the command of a régiment. 
This he declined, pref'erring to serve on the staff of Pulaski, the son 
of bis father's most devoted adhèrent in Poland and bis own personal 
friend. Five months afberwards, when Pulaski resigned bis inde- 
pendent command to joiu Washington at Valley Forge, he was 
accompanied by Major Leszinksky. Again, when the famous Pulaski 
Légion was f ormed, Leszinksky was one of its officcrs. 

From March of 1779 until the following autumn the Légion was 
in constant, active service in the Carolinas ; and there grew an 
enthusiastic and lifelong friendship between the yoang officer and 
the great partisan gênerais, Sumpter, Marion, and Pickens. At 
the siège of Savannah, where Pulaski was killed, M^jor Leszinksky 
lost an arm. Bffore he was entirely recovered, he started North to 
join Von Steuben's division in Virgmia. In North Carolina he was 
captured by Fanning, the brutal Tory leader, and condemned to be 
hung, in retaliation for the récent exécution of a noted Tory horse- 
thief. Tlie fortunate arrivai in Fanning's camp of General Mac- 
donald saved Leszinksky. 

Macdonald's good offices did not stop there. Finding the yonng 
Pôle suffering from bis inflamed wound and distrusting Fanning's 
good faith, he insisted ou Major Leszinksky's being paroled, and 
offered him the bospitality of bis home in Warrington, where bis 
family then were, until he should be perfectly reoovered. The offer 
was thankfuUy accepted. 

The Macdonald aiterwards may bave thought this soldierly kind- 
ness ill repaid. For when Marion at length arranged Leszinksky's 
exchange for a tardy British gallant he had picked up in the swamp, 
Miyor Leszinksky's leave-taking was so suddcn that he did not say 
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adiea to bis hott, although he carried away wîth hîm the Macdonald's 
young cousin, the fair Janet, — daughter of ** Stem Angns of the 
iBlea" — who was on a visit to her cousins. 

Janet Macdonald was marrîed to her Polish Lochinvar in Richmond. 
But from that instant her name was a furhidden word in her f ather's 
honse. The unforgiving old Higblander carried his wrath so far 
that he quarrelled with General Macdonald, who had iutrodnced 
" sic a godless papisher to the feckless fuie wha had rin wi' him to 
the deil." 

At the end of the war ** Macdonald of the Isles ** went back to 
Scotland, where be had fallen beir to a large landed estate, and Janet 
Lesziuksky was never again counted even as "a far-away Mac- 
donald/' But her fair face and gentle manners had won her favonr 
among ber busband's friends and comrades. During her busband's 
absence with bis command, she was always a welcome guest at 
Monticello. The young pair were favourites of Mr. Jefferson and 
bis daughter. 

The republicanism of tbe great Democrat so înfected the Polish 
descendant of kings that after the surrender of Yorktown we bear 
no more of tbe title of the Coant de Deux Ponts ; but General 
Lesziuksky, tbe retired Continental officer, ended bis life in Charlottes- 
ville, where be had been ever since tbe close of tbe war, Professor of 
Modem Languages in tbe University of Virginia. 

Her fathe^s cnrse had clung to poor Janet. Three sons had been 
still-bom ; for tbe life of tbe fourth she paid her own. At ber reqnest 
tbe son she lefb bore the name of her brother Donald. On tbe death 
of General Leszinksky, a few years later, Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
" Macdonald of tbe Isles " in his grandson's bebalf. Tbe letter was 
never answered, and Mr. Jefferson was appointed the boy's guardian. 

High-tempered and quarrelsomc, come of a race of soldiers, 
Donald Leszinksky was entered in the army at sixteen years of âge. 
He fought under Jackson in the War of 1812; was dismissed the 
service for insubordination in 1814, and reinstated at tbe eamest 
entreaty of his fatber's old comrades. He married the only 
daughter of Judge Mason of Albemarle, in 1817, and was killed in 
a duel in 1818, two months before tbe birth of bis son Stanislaus. 
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FoSTER, J. c. HoRSLEY, A.R.A., G. HiCKs, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J, Towns'hend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasurcs of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith*s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L' Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir, 
Rogers* (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory, 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson*s May Quecn. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such Works are a glorious béatification for a poet." — AthetuButH. 

Christ in Song, By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 

Revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Cobbett {William). A Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 

vols., crown 8vo, 25^. 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl {77ie) : A Novel of Fashionable 
Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Cradle-Land of Arts aftd Creeds ; or, Nothing New under the 
Sun. By Charles J. Stone, Barrister-at-law, and late Advocate, 
High Courts, Bombay. 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 14J. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, 6j. See Blackmore. 

Cruise of H.M.S. " Challenger'' {The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
iSj. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, ^s. ôd. 

Cufious Adventures of a Field Cricket. By Dr. Ernest 
CANDèzE. Translated by N. D'Anvers. Wiih numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, *ls. dd. ; plaîn binding and edges, 51-. 

r\ANA {R. H) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 
•^-^ years After. Revised Edition, with Notes, i2mo, 6j. 

Daughter {A) of Heth. By W. Black. Crown 8vo, ds. 
Day of My Life {A) ; or, Every Day Expériences at Eton, 

By an Eton Boy, Author of " About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 

extra, zs. 6d. 6th Thousand. 
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Diane, By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Dick Cheveîey : his Fortunes and Misfortunes, By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., square lômo, and 22 fuU-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 7j-. 6^. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Dick Sandsy the Boy Capiain, By Jules Verne. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations, cloth, gilt, \os, 6d, j plain binding and plain 
edges, 5j. 

Dictionary {General) of Archœology and Antiquities, From 
the French of £. Bosc. Crown 8vo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 
lor. dd, 

Dodge (Mrs. M,) Bans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates, An 
entirely New Edition, with 59 FuU-page and other Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, fx. ; Text only, paper, \s, 

Dogs of Assize, A Légal Sketch-Book in Black and White. 
Containing ôDrawings by Walter J. Allen. Folio, in wrapper, dr. 8^. 

piGHT Cousins. See Alcott. 

Eighteenth Century Studies. Ëssays by F. Hitchman, 

Dcmy 8vo, i&r. 
Elementary Education in Saxony, By J. L. Bashford, M. A., 

Trin. Coll., Camb. For Masters and Mistresses of Elementary 

Schools. Sewn, is, 

Elinor Dryden, By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Embroidery (Handbook of), By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady 
• Marian Alford, and published by authority of the Royal School of 

Art Needlework. With 16 page Illustrations, Designs for Borders, 

&c. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
English Philosophers, Edited by Iwan Muller, M. A., New 

Collège, Oxon. A Séries of Volumes containing short biographies 
of the most celebrated English Philosophers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate volume, givîng as comprehensive and delailed a 
statement of nis views and contributions to Philosophy as possible, 
explanatory rather than critical, opening with a brief biographical 
sketch, and concluding with a short gênerai summary, and a biblio- 
graphical appendix. The Volumes will be issued at brief intervals^ in 
square i6mo, 3^. 6^/., containing about 200 pp. each. 

ThefoUowing are in thepress ;— 

Baoon. Professor Fowler, Professor of Logic in Oxford. 
Berkeley. Professor T. H. Green, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

Oxford. 
Hamilton. Professor MoNK, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dublixu 



J. S. HiU. Helen Taylor, Editor of " The Works of Buckle^" &c. 



{'Ready. 
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English Philosophers (continued) : — 

Mansel. Rev. J. H. HucKiN, D.D., Head Mastcr of Repton. 
Adam Smitli. J. A. Farrer, M.A., Author of ''Primitive 

Manners and Customs." [/^eady. 

Hobbes. A. H. Gosset, B. A., Fellow of New Collège, Oxford. 
Bentham. G. £. Buckle, M. A., Fellow of Ail Soûls', Oxford. 
Aiistin. Harry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's Collège, 

Oxford, 
Eartley. *) E. S. Bowen, B.A., late Scholar of New Coll^^e, 
James MiU. ) Oxford. l/^gaiiy. 

Arrtutffnftenis are tu progrrssfor volumes on Locke, Hume» Palby, Reid, à^c. 

Episodes of French History, Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, 
llislorical, and other Tables, by Gustave Masson, B. A. 

1. Cbarlemagne and the GarloYingrians. 

2. Loais XI. and the Cmsades. 

3. Francis I. and Charles V. 

4. Prancis I. and the Benaissance. 

The above Séries is based uix>n M. Guizot's **History of France." 
Each volume is choicely Illustrât ed, with Maps, 2s. 6d. 

Erema ; or, My Fathet's Sin. See Blackmore. 

Etcher {The). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 

Etched-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others: Birket Foster, 
J. E. HoDGSON, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, H. R. Robertson, &c., &c. 
Impérial 410, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. I2J. dd, 

Eion, See " Day of my Life," ** Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows." 

Evans (C) Over the Hills and Far Away, By C. Evans. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, lor. 6â^. 

A Strange Friendship, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5X. 

Eve of Saint Agnes (The). By John Keats. lUustrated with 
Nineteen Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, cloth extra, 2ij. 
An Edition de Luxe on large paper, containing proof impressions, bas 
been printed, and specially bound, 3/. y, 

"PARM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, ij. ; cloth, 
•* gilt edges, \s, 6d, 

Fem Paradise {The) : A Plea for tJu Culture of Fems, By 
F. G. Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with 
Eighteen fuU-pag'e, numerous other Woodcuts, including 8 Plates of 
Fems and Four Photographs, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, I2x, 6(L 
Sixth Edition. In 12 Parts, sewn, u. each. 
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Fem World {The), By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complète Figures (Sixty-four in ail) of every 
Species of British Fern, printed from Nature ; by several full-page 
Ene^ravings. Cloth, gilt, oth Edition, I2j. 6d. 

Mr. Heath has really eîven us g^ood, well-written descriptions of our native 
Fems, with indications of tneir habitats, the conditions under which they grovr 
naturally, and under which they may be cultivated." — Aihenœum. 

Feiv (A) Hiîits on Proving Wills, Enlarged Edition, is, 
First Stefis in Conversational French Grammar, By F. Julien. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Leçons de Conversation et de 
Grammaire," by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., u. 

Floodingof the Sahara {The). See Mackenzie. 
Food for the People ; or^ Lentils and other Vegetahle Cookery. 
By E. E. Orlebar. Third Thousand. Small post 8vo, boards, u. 

FooTs Errand{A), By One ofthe Fools. Author of Bricks 
without Straw. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
8j. dd, 

Footsteps ofthe Master, See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Forhidden Land {A) : Voyages to tJie Corea, By G. Offert. 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Four Lectures on Electric Indîtction. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 3J. 

Foreign Countries and the British Colonies. Edited by F. S. 
PuLLiNG, M. A., Lecturer at Queen's Collège, Oxford, and formèrly 
Professer at the Yorkshire Collège, Leeds. A Séries of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by a Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject. 
'Ihe Volumes average 180 crown 8vo pages each, contain 2 Maps 
and Illustrations, crown ,8vo, 3j. dd, 

Thefoîlowing is a List ofthe Volumes ; — 
Denmark and Iceland. By E. C. Otte, Author of ** Scandinavian 

History," &c. 
Greece. By L. Sergeant, B.A., Knight of the Hellenic Order 

of the Saviour, Author of ** New Greece." 
Switzerland. By W. A. P. Coolidge, M. A., Fellow of 

Magdalen Collège, Editor of The Alpine Journal, 
Austria. By D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
Russia. By W. R. Morfill, M. A., Oriel Collège, Oxford, 

Lecturer on the Ilchester Foundation, &c. 
Fersiav By Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, K.C.S.I., Author of 

** Telegraph and Travel,** &c. 
Japan. By S. Mossman, Author of ** New Japan," &c. 
Fera. By Cléments H. Markham, M.A., C.B. 
Canada. By W. Fraser Rae, Author of "Westward by 

Rail," &c. 
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Foreign Couniries (continuel): — 

Sweden and Korway. By the Rev. F. H. Woods, M. A., Fellow 

of St. John*s Collège, Oxford. 
The West Indies. By C. H. £den, F.R.G.S., Author of '< Frozen 

Asia," &c. 
New Zealand. 
France. By Miss M. Roberts, Author of ** The Atelier du Lys," 

"Mdlle. Mori,"&c. 
Effypt. By S. Lane Poole, B.A., Author of " The Life of Edward 

Lane," &c. 
Spain. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M. A., Chaplain at 

St. Jean de Luz. 
Turkey-in-Asia. By J. C. McCoAN, M. P. 
Australia. By J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, late Premier of New 

South Wales. 
Holland. By R. L. Poole. 

Frajic (Maude Jeane), The following form one Séries, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 

Emily's Choice. 55. 

HalVs Vineyard, 4^. 

JohrCs Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia. 4J. 

— — Marian ; or y the Light of Some Ônés Ho7ne, ^s. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters, \s, 

Vermont Vale, ^s, 

MinmVs Mission. 4s. 

Zittle Mercy. 5^. 

Béatrice Melton^s Discipline. 4J. 

Froissart {Ihe Boy^s). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 

land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 

fully Illustrated, and uniform with * * The Boy*s King Arthur." Crown 

8vo, cloth, *js. 6d. 

r^AMES of Patience. See Cadogan. * 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, los. 6d. 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6s, each ^ or in calf extra, price lar. 6d, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2s. 6d. 
A Reprint (with the exception of "Familiar Words" and "Othcr 
People's Windows '"') has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindinga 
at 2s. 6d, each. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 2ist Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in cvery housc.**— 
Chamher^ youmaU 
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The Gcntle Life Séries {continuel) : — 

About in the World, Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

*' It i.s not easy to open it at any page without ftnding some handy idea."— ^/0f:^<- 
ing Post. 

Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas à Kempis' 

'* De Imitatione Christi." 2nd Edition. 

" Could not be prescntcd in a more cxquisile form, for a more sightiy volume was 
never seen." — 1 llmtraUd London Nrtvs. 

Familiar IVords, An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 

book. Affording an immédiate Référence to Phrasci and Sentences 
that hâve become embedded in the English language. 4th and 
enlarged Edition. 6s, 

"ïhe most extensive dictionary of quotation we hâve met \f\i\i"— Notes and 
Qtterits, 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of**The Gentle Life." With Portrait. 2nd Pldition. 

** We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circula- 
tion forthis handsome attractive book." — JUustrattd Times. 

The Countess of Fembroke's Arcadia, Written by Sir Philip 

SiDNEY. Edited with Notes by Author of ** The Gentle Life." 7j. dd, 
"AU the best things are rctained intact in Mr. FriswcU's tàx^xon.**-^ Examiner. 

The Gentle Life, and Séries, 8th Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in sonoe 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

The Silent Hour: Essays^ Original and Selected, By the 

Author of *' The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 
"Ail who posscHS 'The Gentle Life ' should own this volume." — Standard. 

Half-Lcngth Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

" To ail who hâve neglectcd to read and study their native literature we would 
certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." — Examitier. 

OtherPeoplés Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fail to be 
amused. " — Mot ning Post. 

A Man^s Tlioughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer, Being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Preu. 2j. 6r/. 

Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life, By 
W. MATHRW8, LL.D. Smallpost 8vo, cloth, 2j. 6</. ; gilt edges, 3j. td, 

Gilpin^s Forest Scenery, Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with **The Fern 
World," I2J. dd. In 6 monthly parts, 2s, each. 
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Gordon {J. E, JI,). Su " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," •' Pbysical Treatlse on Elcctricity," &c. 

Gouffè. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouFFi ; trans- 
latée! and adapted for English nse by Alphonse Gouffé, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. lUtistrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, los, 6d, 

** Bv far the ablest and most complète work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mUtedto the gastronomîcal world.*' — Pall Mail Gazette. 

Great Artists, See " Biographies." 

Great Historié Galleries of Engîand (The). Edited by Lord 
Ronald GoWER, F. S. A., Trustée of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully-executed/rr//w;ï^«/ Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Impérial 
4I0, cloth extra, gilt edges, 36/. 

Great Musicians {The). A Séries of Biographies of the Great 
Musicians. Edited by F Hueffer. 



5. Bossinl, and the Modem Italian 

SchooL By H. Sutiierland 
Edwards. 

6. Marcello. By Arrigo Boito. 

7. Forcell. By H. W. Cummings. 



1. Waflrner* By the Editor. 

2. Weber. By Sir JULIUS 

Benedict. 

3. MendelMohn. By Joseph 

Bennett. 

4. Schubert. ByH. F.Frost. 
•^* Dr. Hiller and other distinguished wrîters, both English and 

Foreign, hâve promised contributions. Each Volume is complète in 
itself. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 

Gidzofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24^. 

" It supplies a want which has long been fclt, and ought to be in the hands of ail 
students of history." — Times. 

■ Massoiis School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Révolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M. A., 
Mith Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professer Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, lor. (xi. 

Gnizof S History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 

contaîning 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24.P. each. 

" For luxtiry of tvpography, plainness of priât, and beauty of illustration, thèse 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in Ençlish, will hold theîr own 
agnînst any production of an âge so luxurious as our own m everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times. 

Guyon (Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6x, 
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JLJANDBOOK to the Cliarities of London, See Low*s. 



of Etnbroidery ; which see, 

to the Priruipal Schools of England, See Practical. 



HalfHours of Blind Matis Holiday ; or^ Summer and Wintcr 
Sketches in Black and White. By W. W. Fenn, Author of ** After 
Sundown," &c. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 24^. 

Hall(W, W,) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A. M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Second Edition. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates, See Dodge. 

Harper' s Monthly Magazine, Published Monthly. 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated. is, With two Sériai Novels by celebrated Authors. 

" ' Harper's Magazine ' Is so thicklvsown with excellent illustrations that'to count 
them would be a worK of time ; not that it is a picture magazine, for the engraving:» 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest éditions de luxe.*'— 
St. yames's Gazette. 

" It is so pretty, so biç, and so cheap. . . . An extraordinary shillingsworth — 
x6o large octayo pages, with over a score of articles, and more tlian three times as 
many illustrations."— ^</m^»r^A Daily Review. 

*' An amazing shilUngsworth . . . combining choiceliterature ofboth nations.*' — 
Noncon/ortnist, 

Heart of Africa, Three Years* Travels and Adventures in the 

Uuexplored Régions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15.^. 

Heath {Francis George). See " Fern World,'* " Fem Paradise," 

"Our Woodland Trecs," "Trees and Fems," **Gilpin*s Fcres^ 
Scenery," "Burnham Beeches," **Sylvan Spring," &c 

Heber's {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Ilymns, With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, ^s, 6d, 
Morocco, i8r. 6d, and2i.r. An entirely New Edition. 

Ileir of Kilfinnan {Thé), New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of '* Snow Shoes and Canoës,'* &c With Illustrations. Clotli, 
gilt edges, 7j. td. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5j. 

History and Ifandbook of Fhotography. Translated from the 
French of Gaston TissANDiER. Edited by J. Thomson. Impérial 
l6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Spécimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendir. by 
the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot. Cloth extra, 6s, 

History of a Crime {The) ; Déposition of an Eye-witnesy By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 42J. Cheap Edition, i vol., 6s. 

Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 

WiNCKELMANN, by JOHN LODGE, M.D, With very numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 36X. 

England, See Guizot. 

■ France, See Guizot. 
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History of Russia. Su Rambaud. 

Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay. 

United States, See Bryant. 

History and Principles of WeavingbyHandand by Power. Wîth 

several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 

doth extra, il, 51. Second Edition. 

How I Crossed A/rica : front the Atlantic to tJu Indian Océan, 
Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, 4c— VoL I., The Kingfs Rifle. Vol. IL, The Coillard 
Family. By Major Sbrpa Pinto. With 24 fuU-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i large onc. 
2 vols., demy 8vo« cloth extra, 42X. 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

Hoîv to get Strong and how to Stay so, By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5^. 

Hugo ( Victor) '' Ninety-TTiree^ lUustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6j. ; fancy 

boards, 2x. ; cloth, 2r. 6^. ; On large paper with ail the original 

Illustrations, icxr. 6</. 

See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men {The), 8 portfolios, 21s. each, or 4 

vols., half morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 

, Portraits each. See below. 

"Messrs. Sampson* Low & Ce. are about to issue an important ' International* 
work, entitled, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN ;' bcing the Lives and 
Portraits of the 100 Greatest Men of Historv, dîvided into Eight Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthl^ Quarto Volume. The 1 ntroductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the différent subjects, the English contributons 
beiug Dean Stanlkv, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froude, and Professer Max 
MûLLRR: in Germany, Professer Helmholtz; in France, MM. Taine and 
Renan ; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings."— yf co^/^r^/r^. 

Hygiène and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 

BuCK, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 

royal 8vo vols., cloth, one guinea each. 
Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

BiCKERSTETH. 



TLLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
'*• Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 51. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING. 



Olassio and Italian. By Percy 
R. Head. With 50 Illustrations, 

y- 



G-erman, Flemish, and Dntch.. 
French and Spanish. 
Enfflish. and American, 
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Ilîustrated Text-Books {continued) : — 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classio and Early Ohrlstlan. 

Gtothio and Benalssance. By T. Roger Smith. With 50 Illii3tra* 
tions, 5^. 

sculpture. 
Antique : Effyptlan and Oreek. | Benaissanoe and Modem. 

ornament. 
Décoration in Oolonr. | Arohiteotural Ornament. 

Illustrations of China and ils Feople, By J. Thompson, 

F.R.G.S. Four Volumes, impérial 4to, each 3/. 3J. 

In my Indian Garden, By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 
the Punkah." With a Préface by Edwin A rnold, M. A. , C. S. I. , &c. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3J. dd. 

Involuntary Voyage (An). Showing how a Frenchman who 

abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a séries of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6^. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5J'. 

Irish Bar, Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 

graphical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick 
OTlanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, I2J. Second Edition. 

Irish Land Question^ and English Public Opinion (The), With 
a Supplément on Griffith's Valuation. By R. Barry O'Brien, 
Author of " The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question." 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2j. 

Irving ( Washington), Complète Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols. , Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the ** Geoffrey Crayon" Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 pages, will be fuUy Ilîustrated, i2j. 6^. per vol. See also 
**LittleBritain." 

^ACKandyHL By Miss Alcott. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
^ gilt edges, 51. With numerous Illustrations. 

'John Holdsworthy Chief Mate, By W. Clarke Russell, 
Author of ** Wreck of the Grosvenor." Crown 8vo, dr. 

J^INGSTON {W. H, G.). See '' Snow-Shoes," «' Child of 

■'^ the Cavem," «Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," 
«Begum's Fortune," " Heir of Kilfinnan," " Dick Cheveley." Each 
vol., with very numerous Illustrations, square crown lômo, gilt edgesi 
fs, 6(t.; plainer binding, plain edgés, 5^. 
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T ADY Silverdalés Sweetheart. 6s. See Black, 

Lcnten Méditations, In Two Séries, each complète in itself. 
By thc Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 
King's Garden." i6mo, cloth, First Séries, is.^d. ; Second Séries, 2x. 

Library of Religions Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of ail Ages and Tongues. With Biographical and Literary Notes. 
Edited by Philip Schapf, D.D., LL.D., and Arthur Gilman, 
M. A. Royal 8vo, pp. 1036, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2IJ. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The), 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. Second Edition, 36J'. 

Lindsay ( W, S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 21J-. ; vols. 3 and 4„ 24r. each. 

Little Britain ; together with The Spectre Bridegroom, slXïô, A 
Legend of Slecpy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe, specially suitable for Présentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine En^ravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, icxr. 6d, 

Little King; or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 
S. Blandy. 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, *js. dd, ; plainer 
binding, 5/. 

Little Mercy ; or^ For Betier for Worss, By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of '*Marian," "Vermont Vale," &c., &c. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 4r. Second Edition. 

Lost Sir Massingberd, New Edition, crown Svo, boards, coloured 

wrapper, 2x. 

Lo7v^s Gennan Séries — 

1. The Illustrated G-erman Frimer. Seing the easiest Introduction 

to the study of German for ail beginners. \s. 

2. The Childreu's own Gennan Book. A Sélection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, u. dd. 

3. The Pirst German Beader, for Chlldren from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, \s, 6d, 

4. The Second German Beader. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, u. 6d, 

Buchlieim^s Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes, sold separately i — 

5. Schiller'8 Prosa. Containing Sélections from the Prose "Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

6. Goethe' 8 Frosa. Sélections from the Prose Works of Goethe, 

with Notes for English Students. By Dr. BuCHHEIM. Small 
post Svo, 3J. 6d, 
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Zoti/s International Séries of Toy Books, Cd, each; or 
Mounted on Linen, ij>. 

1. Little Fred and his Fiddle, from Asbjornsen's ^'Norwegian 

Fairy Taies." 

2. The Lad and the Korth Wlnd, ditto. 

3. ThePanoake, ditto. 

4. The Little Katoh Qirl, from H. C. Anderscn*s '' Danish 

Fairy Taies." 

5. The Emperor's New Olothes, ditto. 

6. The G-allant Tin Soldier, ditto. 

The abovejn x vol., cloth extra, gilt edges, with the whole 36 
Coloured Illustrations, $s, 

Low*s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price *js» 6</. 

1. The Qreat Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found LivinfiTstone. By II. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Befirion. By C. R. Makk- 

HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lor. 6^/.) 

5. A Whalinff Osulse to Baffln's Bay and the Qulf of Boothla. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Oampaiffninff on the Ozue. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ooean to Océan. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Omise of the Ohalleng^r. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

10. Sohweinfarth'e Heart of Afirlca. 2 vols., 15^. 

11. Throuffh the Dark Oontinent. By H. M. Stanley, i vol., 

12^. 6</. 

Lo7i^s Standard Novels, Crown 8vo, 6j. each, cloth extra. 

Iffy Lady Qreensleeves. By IIelen Mathers, Authoress of 

*' Comin' through the Rye," ** Cherry Ripe," &c. 
Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Dauffhter of Heth. I3th Edition. By W. BlaCK. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R. A. 

Kllmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Hietory of a Orime : The Story of the Coup d'Etat. By Victor 
Hugo. 
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Lovfs Standard Navels (contintied) : — 

▲lloe Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmors. 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Oradook Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaaffliaxi. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Grippa the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or, My Fatlier's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Mary- Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Expérience. By LouiSA M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. Sââ also Rose Library. 

The Afghan Knife. By R. A Sterndale, Author of "Seonee." 

A French Heiress in her own Ohateau. By the Author of 
" One Only," " Constantia," &c Six Illustrations. 

Kinety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Wreck of the Orosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 

John Holdfliworth (Chief Mate). By W. Clark Russell. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Pogranuc Feople, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Story of the Dra^nnadea ; or, Asylnm Ohristi. By the Rev. 
E. Gilliat, M.A. 

L(nûs Handbook to the Charities of London, Edited and 
revlsed to date by C. Mackeson, F. S. S., Editor of "A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, \s, ; cloth, is. 6d, 

T^^ACGAHAN {/, A,) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
•*- '^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy^^ on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6d. 

-; A Thousand Miles in the^^Rob Roy^^ Canoë, iith 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2J. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, y, (>d. 

Description of the " Rob Rof* Canoë, with Plans, 



The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ^^ Rob Roy.^* New 



Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, $1. ; 
boards, 2s, 6d» 
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Mackmzie (D,) *" T/i^ Fiooding of the Sahara. By Donald 
Mackenzie. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lar. 6<^ 

Macquoid{Mrs.) Elinor Dryden. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. 

Diane. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Magazine, See Harper. 

Markham {C, jR,) Tlie Threshold of the Unkno7vn Région, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, los, 6d, 

Mauty {Commander) Fhysical Geography of the Sea, and iis 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction aud P^nlargement of his formel 
Work, witli Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6j. 

Memoirs of Count Mtot de Melito, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 365. 

Memoirs of Madame de Rémtisat, 1802— iSoS. By hei Giand- 
son, M. Paul de Rémusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Rémusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Joséphine, 
and is full of révélations respecting the prlvate life ot Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the centurv. Révélations 
which hâve already creatcd a great sensation in Paris, ovo, 2 vols., 32^. 

Menus (366, onefor each day of the year\ Translated from the 
French of Cou NT Brisse, by Mrs. Matthew Clarkb. Crown 
8vo, loj. (yiî, 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the mosi 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, cspeciallv for this publica- 
tion, price IJ. (xl, monthly. Vols. L, IL, IlL, IV., and V., hand- 
somely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25^. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The). Translated from the German of 
E. Bock. Demy 8vo, lôj". 

Michael Strogoff. los. 6d. and 5^. 5^^ Verne. 

Mitford {Miss). See " Our Village." 

Military Maxims. By Captain B. Terling. Médium i6mo, 
in roan case, with pencil for the pocket, lo;. 6d. 

Mountain and Prairie : a Joumey from Victoria to Winnipeg^ 
viA Peace River Pass. By the Rev. Daniel M. Gordon, B.D., 
Ottawa. Small post 8vOy with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 
8j. 6d. 

Music. See " Great Musicians." 

Afy Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
**Comin* through the Rye," ** Cherry Ripe," &c. i vol. édition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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Mysterious Island, By Jules Verne. 3 vols., impérial i6mo. 

150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, y. td. each ; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, ^s, td. cach. Cheap Edition, with some of the Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt, 2s, ; paper, i/. each. 



AT ATI ON AL Music of the World. By the late Henry F. 
^ ^ Chorley. Edited by H. G. Hewlett. Crown 8vo, cloth, %s, 6J. 

Naval Brigade in South Africa (The), By Henry F. Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lor. dd, 

New Childs Play (A), Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 

fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

New Gitinea (A Few Months in\ By Octavius C. Stone, 

F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, \2s, 

What I did and what I saw. By L. M. D'Albertis, 

Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Honorary Member and 
Gold Medallist of the I.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., &c., &c In 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and numerous 
very fine Woodcut Illustrations, 42/. 

New Ireland, By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, sof. Cheaper Edition, i voL, crown8vo, 8j. (>d, 

New Novels, Crown Svo, cloth, loj. 6d, per vol. : — 

Mary Marston. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. Third Edition. 

Sarah de Beranger. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Don John. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Sunrise : A Story of thèse Times. By William Black. 3 vols. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ** The 

Wreck of the Grosvenor," "John Holdsworth," &c. 3 vols. 
Lisa Lena. By Edward Jenkins, Author of **Ginx's Baby." 

2 vols. 

A Plot of the Présent Day. By Kate Hope. 3 vols. 

Black Abhey. By M. Crommelin, Author of "Queenie," &c. 

3 vols. 

Flower o' the Broom. By the Author of **Rare Pale Margarct," 

3 vols. 
The Grandidiers : A Taie of Berlin. Translated from the German 

by Captain Wm. Savile. 3 vols. 
Errant : A Life Story of Latter-Day Chivalry. By Percy Greg, 

Author of ** Across the Zodiac," &c. 3 vols. 
Fancy Free. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols. 
The Stillwater Trasredy. By J. B. Aldrich. 
Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. Carrington» 

Author of " My Cousin Maurice," &c 3 vols. 
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New Noveîs {coniinued) : — 

An English SçLuire. By C. B. CoLERiDGE, Author of "Lady 

Betty,*' '* Hanbury Wills/' &c. 3 vols. 
Chriatowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 3 vols. 
Mr. Caroll. By Miss Seguin. 3 vols. 
David Broome, Artlst. By Miss O'Reilly. 3 vols. 
Braes pf Yarrow. By Chas. Gibbon. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neîghbours, By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 

of " A Book about Roses," " A Little Tour in Ireland," &c. Sraall 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, 12^*. td. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds, From the French of E. Muller. 
Containing many FuU-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square 
impérial i6mo, cloth extra, Ts.,6d, ; plainer binding, plaiu cdges, 5^, 

North American Review {The), Monthly, priée 2s, 6d, 

Nolhing to Wear ; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition, Small post 8vo, in stifF coloured wrapper, u. 

Nursery Flaymates {Prince of), 217 Coloured pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6s. 



QBERAMMERGAU Passion Play. See ''Art in the 

^^ Mountains." 

O^Brien, See " Parliamentary History " and " Irish Land 
Question." 

Old-Fashioned Girl, See Alcott. 



On Horseback through Asia Minor, By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 
Royal Horse Guards, Author of **A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 38J. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, ioj. (kI, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5^. 

Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 fuU-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scènes. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2ij. 

Our Woodland Trees, By F. G. Heath. Large post Svo, 

cloth, gilt edges, uniform with **Fem World " and ** Fem Paradise," 
by the satne Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 12s, 6d, Third 
Edition. 
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pAINTERS ofAll Schools, By Louis Viardot, and other 

'*■ Writers. 5c» pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 251. A New Edition is issued in Half- 
crown parts, with iifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 3IJ. 6^. 

Paînting (A Short History of the British School of), By 
Geo. h. Shepherd. Post 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Palliser {Mrs,) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period, 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol., 8vo, i/. ix. 

Historié Devices^ Badges^ and War Cries, 8vo, i/. if. 

The China Collector^s Pocket Companion, With up- 
wards of icxx> Illustrations of Marks and Monc^^rams. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, y. 

Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question {The), From 
1829 to 1869, and the Origin and Results of the Ulster Custom. By 
R. Barry O'Brien, Barrister-at-Law, Author of "The Irish Land 
Question and English Public Opinion." 3rd Edition, corrected and 
revised, with additional matter. Post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

The Right Hon. W, E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in a Letter to ihe Author, says:— 
'*I thank you for kindly sending me your work, and I hope that the sad and dis- 
creditable storv which you bave told so well in your narrative of the Irish Land 
Question may De useful at a period wben we hâve more than ever of reason to désire 
tnat it should be thoroughiy understood." 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rcv. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Spécimens of the Art.) Published in 22 Monthly Parts, 4to, in 
Wrapper, 2s, 6d, each. 

"... The Photographs which illustrate thèse pages may justly claim, as works 
of art, to be the most admirabljr executed views which haire been produced. . . . 

*'Às the writer is on the point of making a fourth visit of exploration lo ths 
country, any new discoveries which corne under observation will bc at once incoT" 
porated in tnis work." 

Peasant Life in the West of England, By Francis George 

Heath, Author of **Sylvan Spring," "The Fem World." Crowo 
8vo, about 350 pp., lOf. 6d. 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Lessons introducing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. Bv 
F. Julien, French Master at King Edward the Sixth's School, 
Birmingham. Author of **The Student's French Examiner," "First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which see. 

Phillips (Z.) DictioTiary of Biographical Référence, 8vo, 
i/. I is. 6d. 

Photography {History and Handhook of). See Tissandier, 
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Physical Treqtise on EUctricity and Magnetism. By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. Among the newer portions of the work may be 
enumerated : AU the more récent investigations on Striae by Spottis- 
woode, De la Rue, Moulton, &c., an account of Mr. Crooke's récent 
researches ; full descriptions and pictures of ail the modem Magnetic 
Survey Instruments now used at ICew Observatory ; full accounts of 
ail the modem work on Spécifie Inductive Capacity, and of the more 
récent détermination of the ratio of Electric units (v). In respect to 
the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work is quite unique. 
2 vols., 8vo, 36X. 

Pinto {Major Serpa), Set " How I Crossed Africa." 
PlutarcKs Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. J vols., 8vo, 2/. iQr. ; half-morocco, 
gilt top, 3/. Also in i vol., royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, i8j.; 
half-bound, ils, 

Poems of the Inner Life, A New Edition, Revised, with many 
additional Poems. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5/. 

Poganuc People: thcir Loves and Lives, By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Polar Expéditions, See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 
and Nares. 

Poynter {Edward/., P.A,). See " Illustrated Text-books." 

P radical (A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. 
By C. É. Fascoe. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6</. 

Prejevalsky {N, M,) From Kulja, across the Tian Shan to Lob- 
nor. Translated by E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S, Demy 8vo, 
with a Map. idr. 

Primitive Folk Moots ; or, Open-Air Assemblies in Britain, 
By George Laurence Gomme, F. S. A., Honorary Secretary to the 
Folk-Lore Society, Author of ** Index of Municipal Offices." i vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, lis, 

This work deals with an earlier phase of the history of English 
Institutions than has yet been attempted. 

Publisher^ Circular {The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Publîshedon the ist and I5th of every Month, yi, 

Pyrénées {The), By Henry Blackburn. With 100 Illustra- 
tions bv Gustave Dore, a New Map of Routes, and Information for 
Travellers, corrected to 1881. With a description of Lourdes in x88o. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 
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J^AMBA UD {Alfred), History of Russia^ from its Ortgin 
■* *• to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 
1/1.2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 381. 

Recolîections of Writers, By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of ** The Concordance to Shakespeare,'* &c ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Préface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, los, éd. 
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Rémusat {Madame de), See " Memoirs of. 

Rohinson {Phiî), See " In my Indian Garden," " Undcr the 
Punkali." 

Rochefoucauld S Reflecttons. Bàyard Séries, 2s, 6d. 

Rogers {S,) Pleasures of Memory, See " Choice Editions of 

Choice Books." zs, 6d, 

Rose in Bloom, See Alcott. 

The Rose Library, Popular Literature of ail countries. Each 
volume, \s. ; cloth, 2J. dd. Many of the Volumes are lUustrated— 

1. Sea-G-ull Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By LouiSA M. Alcott. 

3. liittle Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to *' Little Women." 

4. The Hoiifse on WheelB. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. lilttleMen. By Louis a M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2j. ; cloth, 3j. 6r/. 

6. The Old-Fashioned airl. By LouiSA M. Alcott. Double 

voL, 2j. ; cloth, 3J. dd, 

7. The Histress of the Hanse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titoomh's Letters to Touns: Feople, Singrle and 

Harried. 

9. XTndine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

FoUQUÉ. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 

10. Draxy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe 

HOLM. 

11. The Four G-old Fieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Expérience. First Portion. By LouiSA M. 

Alcott. 

13. Beglnninsr Agrain. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

LouiSA M. Alcott. 

14. Ficclola; or, the Frison Flower. By X. B. Satntine. 

NumeroMR Graphie Illustrations. 
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T/t€ Rose Lihrary {continuée!^ : — 

15. Bobert'i HoUdain. Illustrated. 

16. The Two OMldren of St. Domingo. Numerous Illustrations. 

17. Aiuxt Jo'i Sorap Baff. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Fearl of Orr's Island. 
19. The Minlflter's Wooinff. 

20. Betty*s Briffht Idea. 

21. I The Ghost In the Mlll. 

22. — — Captaln Kidd*i Uoney. 

23. — - We and our Neisrhbours. Double vol., 2j. 

24. — My Wlfe and I. Double vol., 2j. ; cloth, gilt, 3/. td, 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the SUver Skates. 

26. Lowell's ULy Study Wlndow. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian Ansrel. 

28. Warner (0. D.) Uy Summer in a Garden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of "The Gayworthys." 2 vols., u. each. 

30. Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Ezperiment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies.'* 

32. Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Double vol., 2J. ; clotli, 

gilt, 3J. td, 

33. Warner (O. D.) In the Wilderness. 

34. Six to One. A Seaside Story. 

35. Nothinff to Wear, and Two UlUlons. 

36. Farm Ballade. By Will Carleton. 

Russell (W, Clarke), See "A Sailor's Sweetheart," 3 vols., 
31J. 6d» ; "Wreck of the Grosvenor," ôj. ; **John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate)," 6s, 

Russell {IV, H., LL,D,) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. P'ully Illustrated by Sydney 
P. Hall, M. A. Super- royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J. 6f/. ; 
Large Paper Edition, 84^. 

Ç^ANCTA Christina: a Story of tJie First Century, By 
•^ Eleanor E. Orlebar. With a Préface by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2IJ. 

Seven Years in South Africa : Travels, Researches^ and Hunting 

Adventures between the Diamond-Fields and the Zambesi (1872 — 
1879). By Dr. Emil Holub. With over 100 Original Illustrations 
and 4 Maps. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42X. 
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Serpent Charmer (The) : a Taie of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louis Rousselet, Author of **India and its Native Princes." 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^- ^- > 
plainer binding, 5^. ' 

SJiakespeare {The Boudoir), Edîted by Henry Cundell. 

CarefuUy bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from ail objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2s. 6d, each volume, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Contents : — ^Vol I., Cjrmbeîine — Merchant of 
Venice. Éach play separately, paper cover, i^. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and JuUet — Twelfth Night — King John. The latter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper cover, ^, 

Sliakespeare Key ( Thi), Fonning a Companion to " The 
Complète Concordance to Shakespeare." By Charles and Maky 
CowDEN Clarke. Demy 8vo, 8oo pp., 2Ij. 

Shûoting: its Appliances, Fractice, and Purpose, By James 
Dalziel Dougall, F. s. a., F.Z.A., Author of **Scottish Field 
Sports," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, .los, 6d, 

"The book is admirable in every wav. .... We wish it every success." — Globe. 

"A very complète treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

àiooûng*— Daily News» 

Silent Hour ( The). See " Gentle Life Séries.'* 

Silver Pitchers. See Alcott. 

Sinion {joules), See " Government of M. Thiers." 

Sixto One, A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, is, 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By thelate 
George Smith. lUustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, \%s, 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By the late 



G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Muséum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, lôj. 

An entirely New Edition, completely revised and re- 



written by the Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen's Collège, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, i&r. 

SnoW'Shoes and Canoës ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Terrilory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 1s, 6d, ; plainer binding, 5^. 
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Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine, By J. E. G. 
Illustrated with 44 Etchings. Small 4to, cloth, gîlt tops, 251. 

South African Campaign^ 1879 {Thi), Compilée! by J. P. 
Mackinnon (formerly 72nd ÉTighlanders), and S. H. Shadbolt ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke 
of Cambridge. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 2/. ioj*. 

South Kensington Muséum, Published, with the sanction of 

the Science and Art Department, in Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining 8 Plates, price IJ*. Volume I., containing 12 numbers, hand- 
somely bound, idr. 

Stanley {H. M.) IIow I Found Livingstone, Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 7j. 6d, ; large Paper Edition, los, 6d. 

^^My Kalulu^^^ Prince^ King, and Slave. A S tory 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphie 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7^. 6d. 



Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6j. 

Through the Dark Continent^ which see. 



Story of a Mountain {The), By E. Reclus. Translatée! by 
Bertha Ness. Svo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
7j. td, 

Story of a Soldiet^s Life {The) ; or, Peace, War^ and Mutiny, 
By Lieut.-General John Alexander Ewart, C.B., Aide-de-Camp 
to the Queen from 1859 to 1S72. 2 vols., demy Svo, with Illustra- 
tions. 

Story of the Zulu Campaîgn {The). By Major Ashe (late 
King's Dragoon Guards), and Captain the Hon. E. V. Wyatt- 
Edgell (late lyth Lancers, killed at Ulundi). Dedicated by spécial 
permission to Her Impérial Highness the Empress Eugénie. 8vo, i6j. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carové, by the late 

Mrs. Sarah t. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-similé of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7J. 6d. 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d. 



Sto7ve {Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. Cloth, 
gilt edges, y. 6d. 
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Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Footsteps of the Master, With Illustra* 
tions and red borders. Small p3st 8vo« doth extra, 6s, 

Geography^ with 6o Illustrations. Square cloth, 4J. 6^ 



Litth Foxes. Cheap Edition, \s. ; Library Edition, 

Betty' s Brîght Idea. \s. 



My Wife and I ; or^ Harry HendersorCs Htstory, 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j.* 

Ministères Wooing, 51.; Copyright Séries, u. 6d,', cl, 2j.* 

Old Town Folk, 6s, ; Cheap Edition, 2 j. 6d, 

Old Toîvn Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, 31. 6d, 

- — Our Folks at Poganuc. ioj. 6d, 



We and our Neighbonrs. i vol., small post 8vo, 6s, 

Sequel to "My Wife and I."* 

Fink and White Tyranny, Small post 8vo, 31. 6d, 



Cheap Edition, u. 6d, and 2J. 

Çï^^^r Little People, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Corner, is, ; cloth, u. 6//. 

T/ie Pearl of Orr^s Island, Crown 8vo, 55.* 

Little Pussey Willow, Fcap., 2s. 



Woman in Sacred History, Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 2CX) pages of Letterpress. Dem 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25J. 

Studenfs French Examiner, By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 
Leçons de Conversation et de Grammaire." Square crown 8vo, cloth, 2j 

Studies in German Literature, By Bayard Taylor. Edited 
by Marie Taylor. With an Introduction by the Hon. George 
- H. BoKER. 8vo, cloth extra, lar. 6d, 

• See aiso Rose Library. 
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Studies in ihe Theory of Descent, By Dr. AuG. Weismann, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphaël Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — "On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies," 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), &r; Part II. (6 coloured plates), i6j. ; 
Part III., ds. 



Sîigar Beet (The). Including a History of the Beet Sugar 
Industry in Europe, Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, 
Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Transportation, Conservation, Fceding Qualities of the Beet and of 
the Pulp, &c. By L. S. Ware. lUustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 2iJ. 

Sîdlivan {A. J/., M,P.\ Sec " New Ireland." 

Sulphuiic Acld (A Practlcal Treatlse on the Manufacture of), 
By A. G. and C. G. LocK, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 2/, 12s, (xi, 

Sumner {Hon, Charles), See Life and Letters. 

Sunrise : A Story of Thèse Times, By William Black, 
Author of ** A Daughter of Heth," &c. 3 vols., 31J. dd. 

Surgeon^ S Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Kiel, and Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
II. H. Clutton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound in flexible leather, i/. %s, 

Sylvan Spring, By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of ** Familiar Wild Flowers;" by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, I2j. 6c/. 



'T'AUCHNITZS English Editions of German Anthors, 
•^ Each volume, cloth flexible, 2x. ; or sewed, u. dd, (Catalogues post 
free on application. ) 



(i?.) German and English Dictionary, Cloth, ix. 6^.; 



roan, 2x. 



2J. 6^. 



French and English, Paper, ij. 6d?. ; cloth, 2s. \ roan 
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Tauchnitz (B,) ftalian and English Dictionary, Paper, i j. 6d,] 
clothy zs. ; roan, 2s, 6d, 

Spanish and English, Paper, i j. 6/f. ; cloth, 2S. ; roan. 



2s, 6d, 

New Testament CLoth, 2s. ; gilt, 2J. 6//. 



Taylor {Bayard), See " Studies in German Literature." 

Through America ; or, Nine Months in the United States, By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly loo Woodcuts of Views of 
Utali country and the famous Yosemite Valley; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Sait Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. In'ï vol., demy 8vo, 21s, 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources of the Nile ; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing 150 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42J. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crowu 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps. 
I vol., I2J-. 6^. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. See Russell. 

Trees and Fems. By F. G.* Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numerous Illustrations, jj*. 6d, 

Two Friends. By Lucien Biart, Author of "Adventures of 

a Young Naturalist," ** My Rambles in the New World," &c Small 
post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. ; plainer binding, 5x. 

7wo Supercargoes {The) ; or, Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
impérial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ^s, 6d, ; plainer binding, ^s. 



T TNDER the Punkah, By Phil Robinson, Author of "In 

^ my Indian Garden." Crown 8vo, limp cloth, uniform with the 
above, y. 6d. 

Up and Down; or^ Fifty Years* Expériences in Australia^ 

Califomia, New Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacific, 
Being the Life History of Capt. W. J. Barry. Written by Himsel£ 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 6^. 



BOOES BY JULES VEBNE. 



LiBOB Obowv 8vo . • . 



WORKS. 



Twcfntj Thonsand Leagnès 

nnder the Sea. Part I. 

Ditto. Part IL 

Heotor Seryadao . . . 

The Far Country . . . 

From the Earth to the 

Moon and a Trip round 

it 

Miohael Strogoff, the 

Courier of the Czar . . 
Dick Sands, the Boy 

Oaptain 

Fiye Weeks in a Balloon . 
Adventures of Three En- 

glishmen and Three 

Bussians 

Around the World in 

BîghtyDaya . • . . 
A Floating City .... 
The Blockade Runners . 
Dr. Ox's Experiment . . 
Master Zacharius • • • 
A Drama in the Air • . 
A Winter amid the Ice • 
The Survivors of the 

" Chancellor ** . . . . 

Martin Paz 

Th8 Mysterious Island, 

8 vols. : — 
Vol. I. Dropped from the 

Clouda 

Vol. IL Abandoned . • 
Vol. III. Secret of the Is- 

land 

The Child of the Cavern . 
The Begum'a Fortune . . 
The Tribulations of a 

Chinaman 

Thb StbamHou8E,2vo1s.!— 
Vol. I. The Démon of Cawn- 

pore 

Vol. IL Tigem and Traitera 



J Oontaining 860 to 000 pp. 
< and from 60 to 100 
(^ ftdl-page illustrations. 



Invery 

handsome 

oloth bind- 

inff, gilfe 

eoges. 
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2 vols.y 25. 
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Coloured Boarda. 



2 Tols., 1«. each. 

2 Tols., Is. eaoh. 
2 to1b.| 1«. each. 



#. d, 

l 

l 

l 

1 

l 

1 

1 

2 vols, la, oaoh. 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 



Oblbbsàtid Tbatblb àJX-D Tbàvbllbbb. 8 vols. Demy 8vo, 800 pp., upwards of 100 
full^page illuBtrations, 12«. %d, ; gilt edges, 14«. eaoh :~ 
(1) Thb KxPLOBATioir ov thb Wobls. 

(S) Thb GrBAT NaVIOATOBS OI thb EXGKTBBirTK 0B5TUBXi 

(3) Thb Gbxat Explobbbs ov thb Nxvbtbbnth Cxvtvbt, 
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JJ/ALLER {Rev, C If.) The Names on the Gates of Pearî, 
'^'^ and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

— — A Grammar and Analytical Vocahulary ofthe Words in 
the Greek Testament. Compiled from BrUdei*s Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 2J. 6^. Part II. The Vocabulary, 2J. 6</. 



■' Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, zs. 6d, 

Warner {C. Z>.) My Summer in a Garden. Rose Librar}', is, 

Back'îog Studies, Boards, u. 6/f. ; cloth, 2s, 

In the Wildemess* Rose Library, is. 

Mummies and Moslems, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Weaving. See " History and Principles." 

WillSy A Few Hints on Proving^ without Prof essionaî Assistance, 
By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Forma 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, u. 

With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies, By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, yj. dd. \ plainer binding, \s, 

Woolsey (C. D.^ LL,D,) Introduction to the Study of Inter^ 
national Law ; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. 5th Edition, demy 8vo, i8j. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions^ Sentences and 
Réfections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Séries). 2s, 6d, 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 
"John Holdsworth, Chief Mate," ** A Sailor's Sweetheart," &c 6s, 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 
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